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ABSTRACT 

The 1971 Indian Education Training Institute 
culminated in a 4- day conference attended by American Indian 
scholars, tribal administrators, and students concerned with 
education of Indians in the Northwest, This document contains a 
verbatim record of the proceedings in addition to an evaluation of 
the program. Recommendations are made (1) to improve Indian education 
in reservation and near- reservation elementary and secondary schools; 
(2) to meet the needs of Indian students in higher education; and (3) 
to plan for the use of Pacific Northwest iidian center (pniC) 
materials. It is noted that 3 follow-up activities are in progress to 
implement these recommendations: a committee is investigating 
possibilities for Indian educational programs in area institutions of 
higher education to move forward on the basis of concepts developed 
during the institute; a committee is studying Indian involvement in 
PNIC; and faculty and administrative personnel in area institutions 
of higher education are reviewing their own programs. The major part 
of this report, the record of the proceedings ^ deals with such topics 
as textbooks, the role of PNIC, Federal projects for Indians (e.g., 
Johnson-0' Malley) , educational needs, curriculum, teacher training, 
guidance and counseling, and means by which Indians can force needed 
changes in various institutions, A related document is RC 005 883. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST INDIAN CENTER /GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 5, 6, 7,8, 1971 



The work presented or reported herein was perfonned 
pursuant to a grant from the United States Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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The Pacific Northwest Indian Center is chartered as 
a non-profit public institution designed to preserve 
Indian culture, promote Indian studies and help develop 
Indian leadership. 

The purpose of the Center is to be a repository for 
information on Indian cultures, a Living museum and a 
library facility, an active art center and a vital force 
for educational programs = 

Toward this end, grant money was made available by 
the United States Office of Education to study just what 
the Center's role in this area might be. Because the 
Pacific Northwest Indian Center by itself is not eligible 
to receive federal grant funds from the United States 
Office of Education, the project was undertaken in con- 
junction with Gonzaga University, 

The Institute culminated In a meeting of regional 
Indian scholars, tribal administrators and students on the 
campus of Gonzaga University August 6-7-8 1971 • This 
book is a verbatim record of those proceedings. 

GUIDELINES 



In view of the educational need and the feelings 
of the Indian people the following set of administrative 
guidelines was followed throughout the program; 

1) Full participation by Indian people in all phases of 
the institute. 



2) Support for the Indian people setting the goals for 
the institute and their educational opportunities. 

3) Realization that if the above goals were not met, the 
terms of the original proposal would not be met, 

4) That the PNIC could best be served if Indian people 
articulated their educational needs. 
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5) 

6 ) 

7) 



That institutions could best be served by PNIC if the 
Indian people articulated their educational needs. 

That the whole concept of self'-determinat ton and 
Involvement of Indians In policies for programs 
affecting them is here, NOWa 



That the whole Institute must move forward to some 
workable plan for Indian education whether or not 
PNIC is acceptable to Indians as the basxs of opera l 



EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE BY PARTICIPANTS 

A formal evaluation session was held Sunday, August 29, 
Parttcipants were: 

Lorraine Mistaszek, MA 

Former Supto of Indian Education, State of Washington 



Dan lyall, MA . , 

Teacher, Spokane Public Schools 

Henry Si John, MA 

Project consultant. Teacher 

Lucy Covington 

Secretary, Colville Tribal Council 

Cecelia Abrahams on 

Member, Coeur d’Alene Tribal Counctl 



Blane Hoyt 

Student, Gonzaga University 

Tom Connolly, S.Je 

Member, PNIC Board of Trustees 



Mel Tonasket 

Chairman, Colville Tribal Council 
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Betty Drumheller 

Project Director 



The two aims of this session were to accurately 
measure the usefulness of the conference from the view 
point of the Indian people, and to furnish future directions 
which are both achievable and of value to the Indian people 
themselves • 



The first task of the group was to gain an overview 
of the information contained in the participant evaluation 
forms . 



It was apparent that each evaluation form was char'>c- 
teristlc of the person who wrote it. A wide range of 
experiences and backgrounds was represented, and this was 
reflected by a similar diversity in the evaluations. 

The evaluations were found to rather accurately 
represent Indian and non-Indian value systems, A major 
concern of the Indians present was an attempt to formulate 
a set of ’’Indian Values" acceptable to all Indian people. 
Thus, many of the Indian participants listed communication 
and exclange of ideas as the rtajor strengths of the con- 
ference, On the other hand, some of the non- Indian par- 
ticipants gave the conference a bad rating for the exact 
same things the Indians saw as strengths. 

Apart from these considerations, some of the partici- 
pants had attended more conferences and meetings of this 
sort than others, which resulted In rather different 
sets of expectations. 



Although perhaps for very different reasons, most of 
the participants rated the conference above average both 
overall and in relation to its usefulness to them per- 
sonally and professionally. The information below, tab- 
ulated from 46 Office of Education Evaliiation Forms, 
gives the overall picture. 



Overall Rating of Conference and Educational Level of 



Evaluators 



(4) PhD. 
(11) MA/MS 



Very 

Outs, (5) Good(21) Good(6) Adequate(9) Poor(3) 
2 1 1 
16 2 2 
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Overall Rating of Conference and Educational Level of 
Evaluators (Cont.) 

Very 

Outs, (5) Good(21) Good(6) Adequate(9) Poor(3) 
(7) BA/BS 23 3 

(20)Below BS/BA 2 10 3 4 2 



Rated Usefulness and Educational Level of Evaluators 

Very UsefulClS) Fairly(22) No^ at All(O) Don’t Know(7) 



PhD. 3 

MA/MS 4 7 

BA/BS 2 4 
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Below BA/BS 9 
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The group’s evaluation of the quality and effectiveness 
of the program was generally in accord with evaluations 
of other participants as expressed on the evaluation forms. 
The evaluators felt quite strongLy that what at times ap- 
peared as undirectedness in the discussion was in fact 
an excellent format for the Indian people to express what 
they wanted in their own way. 

Weaknesses seen were confusions only partially cleared 
up in the minds of some participants over the respective 
roles of Gonzaga University and the Pacific Northwest 
Indian Center | and a blurring of distinctions between 
elementary and higher edxicatlon. It was also noted that 
more officials from area institutions of higher education 
should have attended. However j if they had it might have 
impaired the free fexchange of ideas . 

Overalls the opinion of the group was highly favor- 
able and it was strongly suggested that the program be 
followed up. 



EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE BY DIRECTOR 

There are two major areas which need concentrated 
effort In order to improve Indian education and there is 
interation between the two. 



Ae Reservations and near^reservat ion elementary and 

secondary schools; 

1, Counseling and guidance must be made available to 
all students at all levels. 

2 6 The nature of guidance and counseling should be 
less punitive and geared more to guiding the 
student toward skills needed in the real world, 

3, A new level of para-professionals or aides for 
this task Is highly desirable. 

4. Equivalence in pay and position is one key; that 
these people be Indian is another. 

5, Curricula should be restructured and teachers trained 
or retrained in the use of materials and methods 
acceptable to Indian people, 

6, Evaluation and re-evaluation by Indian people to 
keep this on track is necessary. 

7. Elementary and secondary education should prepare 
Indian students for 1) college; 2) Vocational 
training . 

8. Permissiveness is a hlnderance to the student 
in the classroom. 

Indian student needs are distinct from white students 
needs in the areas of language ^ customs and culture. 

These differences must be admitted and educational programs 
developed to meet the change and challenge of divergence. 

If these needs are met at lower levels then; 

B. Indian students and higher education 

lo Watered down degrees or courses are not acceptable. 

2. Indian clubs and places (Long House and other 
meeting areas) where students can come together 
are important . 
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3. Whenever possible director of programs must be 
Indian. 

4s Undergraduate Indian students as counsultants 

and staff of Indian programs help to train students 
as administrators and as a communication link 
between other students and administrations, 

5b Information withheld on a grant either narrative 
or budget can spell trouble for a program* 

6e Clear communication of what a program is designed 
to do at a college or university must be avail- 
able to the Students 

7. Guidance and counseling must again be available 

to give students tools to cope with the university 
and later as citizens. 

8. Students should be involved in any grant writing 
process. This would serve to acquaint them in 
grant writing and applicating regulations - they 
would feel a part of the decision making process, 

9. Home— rule and st;lf determination are in — patern- 
alism Just won’t work, 

10. The institutional welcome mat has to be real. 



Future planning for the use of PNIC archival materials 
was only partially accomplished. Three follow-up activities 
are in progress at this time, 

1. A committee of Indian people is pursuing in- 
formation and action regarding the adoption of the 
resolution calling for Indian involvement in 
PNIC. 

2o A committee of Indian people is investigating 
possibilities for Indian education programs in 
area institutions of higher education to move 
forward on the basis of concepts developed 
during the institute. 
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• Interested faculty and administration personnel 
in area institutions of higher education are 
viewing their own programs in light of the 
findings of the institute. 



Betty Drumheller 
Project Director 
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INDIAN EDUCATION TRAINING INSTITUTE 
A COOPERATIVE SPECIAL PROJECT 
GONZAGA UNIVERSITY & PACIFIC NORTHWEST INDIAN CENTER 

IN OPERATION FROM 
FEBRUARY 1, 1971 - NOVEMBER 1971 

*Ce cilia Abrahams on - Coeur d’Alene 
Educational Representative 
Coeur d’Alene Tribal Office 
Plummer, Idaho 

**Frank Ammann, BA-Hi story 
Assistant Dean of Students 
EWSC 

Cheney , Wa • 

Sarah Barnes, 5 yr, student - Oceanography 
Research Assistant 
4337 Phlnney Ave, N. 

Seattle, Wa. 

*Ernle Bighorn, M^-Indian Ed. - Asslnibolne 
Inter-Culteral Relations Specialist 
P.0, Box 176 
Brockton, Montana 

**Sherwln Broadhead 

Colville Indian Agency 
Coulee Dam, Wa, 

*Ducy Covington - Colville 
Box 451 
Nespelem, Wa. 

*Dowell Curley, BA-Engltsh - Quinault 
Admissions & Academic Coordinator 
6314 N, Bur rage 
Portland, Oregon 

*James Ely ~ Flathead 
Vice Chairman, Tribal Council 
Confederated Salish & Kootenai Tribes 
Dixon , Montana 

*Carolyn Flett 

Counselor, Talent Search Program 
No 1007 Coliambus 
Spokane, Wa, 
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*Emery Gray - Asslnlbotne 
3 yrs . student - Sociology 
Box 174 

Missoula 3 Montana 

■^Harold Gray, MA.*-Soclology 
Counsel or /Advisor 
1304 Jackson 
Missoula, Montana 

**Mlke Green, PhD-Hl story 
500 Buena Vista 
Cheney , Via . 

**Roger Harman, PHD-Cllnlcal Psychology 
EWSC 

Cheney , Wa . 

*Marjorie Hill - Quinault 
Educational Aid 

Taholah Elementary Grade School 
Taholah, Via, 

*/**Mary Hillaire, MA—Humanltles — Luimni 
P.O. Box 963 
Bellingham, Wa. 

*/**Maude Hollow, BA-Educational Media 
Librarian 
College Apt. A-1 
CWSC 

Ellensburg, Wa. 

*/**Tony Hollow 
Student 

College Apt, A-1 
CWSC 

Ellensburg, Wa. 

’^Joe Hoptowlt - Yakima 
Student - Educational Media 
Advisor, EOP Program 
1307 Cora St. 

Ellensburg, Wa. 
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^Robert Howard - Blackfeet 
Blackfeet Tribal Office 
Browning 3 Montana 

/**Blane Hoyt - Chippewa 

3 yr. student — English 
1011 Fourth St, 

Havre , Montana 

*Alice Ignace - Kalispel 
Tribal Projects 
P,0e Box 13 
Usk, Wa. 

■^^Richard Iverson, MA-Hlstory 
1243 S. Wall 
Spokane, Wa. 

*Dan lyall, I^^Education - Yakima 
1824 S. Union 
Spokane, Wa, 

*John King - Algonklan 

4 yr. student - Art 
Box 95 

Cheney , Wa . 

■^Bernard LaSarte - Coeur d’Alene 
Chairman, Coeur d’Alene Tribal Council 
Pluiraner, Idaho 

*Dennts Leonard — Warm Springs 
Director, Historical Research Project 
P.O. Box 338 
Warm Springs, Oregon 

Rod Lincoln, t^-Education 
Superintendent of Schools 
Box 198 

Brockton, Montana 

*Darlene McCarty 
Student 
1903 N, Regal 
Spokane , Wa . 
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^/•^"^Duane McGinnis, BA-Teacher - ClalLam 
5505 - 30th Ave , N*E* 

SeattLe, Wa* 

**Paul Mel chert, PhD 
Psychology Dept* 

EWSC 

Cheney, Wa« 

*George Meusy, Colville 
Colville Tribal Council 
Inchelium, Wa» 

*Davld Miles, MA -History — Nes Perce 
Chairman, HEW 
Box 122 
Lapwa 1 , I dah o 

^Gilbert Minthorn, BA-Liberal Arts “ Umatilla 
Box 956 

Pendleton, Oregon 

*/**Lorraine Misiaszek - Colville 

Indian Education - State Dept, of Instruction 
5600 Boston Ave, 

Olympia, Wa, 

**Slster Junette Morgan, 1^— English 
Chairman, Education Dept, 

Ft, Wright College 
W, 4000 Randolph Rd, 

Spokane, Wa. 

**CIaude Nichols, PhD-History 
Professor of History 
633 West 5th 
Cheney , Wa . 

■5*?Einmett Oliver, MA-Psychology — Qulnault 
Supervisor of Indian Education 
Office of Supt, of Public Instruction 
0l3nnpia, Wa, 

Arthur Pearl, PhD— Psychology 
Professor of Education 
2830 Madison St, 

Eugene , Oregon 
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/**Madge Raya - Yakima 

Student - Business Administration 
10 th and Cedar, 

Morrison Hall 
Cheney j Wa. 

/**Jack. Ridley, Phd 

Assistant Professor 
Dept* of Plant Sciences 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 

*Alex Sherwood - Spokane 
Chairman, Spokane Tribal Council 
Wellpinit, Wa, 

/**Henry Si John, M^-Music Ed, — Kalispel 
Counselor, JOM 
P,0<, Box 141 
Tekoa, Wa, 

illary Skanen — Coeur d*Alene 
Box 25 

De Smet , Idaho 



*LIoyd Smith - Warm Springs 
Education Specialist 

Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
Warm Springs, Oregon 

**Lloyd Stannard, MA— Adult Education 
Extension Coordinator 
Spokane Community College 
3404 E, Nora 
Spokane, Wa. 

*Mel Tonasket - Colville 
Chairman, Colville Tribal Council 
Colville Confederated Tribes 
Nespelem, Wa, 

*John Wasson — Nes Perce 
3 yr, student - Liberal Arts 
Assistant Director, Indian Program 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
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^Mrs. Tandy Wilbur - Swlnomtsh 
Bookkeeper, Swtnoinlsh Tribal Communtty 
Box 277 
LaC onne r , Wa • 

*Mr, Tandy Wilbur - Swinomish 
24 Years Swlnomish Tribal Community 
Box 277 
LaConnerj Wa. 

* James Wynn - Spokane 
Forestry Technician 
Spokane Indian Agency 
Wellpinlt, Wa, 



* Denotes Indian Participants. 

** Denotes participants that attended both pre— conference 
and conference • 
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PACIFIC NORTHiroST INDIAN CONFE’RENCE 



Gonzaga University 
Spokane, Washington 
August 6—8, 1971 



MORNING SESSION 



9:30 a#Tiis 
Friday 

August 6j 1971 

^®.S , MISIAZSEK: Betty has given me the 
task of starting it out this morning, and I*m real happy 
that I’m here and that you’re here. 

Could you move up a little closer, please, 
because it is going to be difficult and it seems so formal 
to have you sitting so far away, I don’t like this type 
of a setup normally, because it discourages a free ex- 
change between people. 

One of the things I wanted, first of all, 
to call your attention was this. During the three— day 
conference, we have our court recorders, they don’t know 
your names, and they are going to be taking everything 
verbatim, so if we can remember to Identify ourselves be- 
fore we speak, it will be much easier for them and make 
a clear record* 

I think we ought to start first by intro- 
ducing ourselves and where we are from, and then we will 
let Betty take it from there. Let’s start from the back 
and work up, 

(Those in attendance thereupon introduced 
themselves to the conference,) 



MRS, DRUMiELlER: To get started this 

morning, I will fill you In a little bit on how this all 
came about , 

In July of 1970, I was appointed as Chairman 
of the Education Conmlttee by the board of trustees for 
the Pacific Northwest Indian Center. Also appointed to 
that connnittee were David Wynecoop, Ozzie George, and 
Father Tom Connolly, We were directed to investigate 
the possibility of funding a project in the U,S, Office 
of Education. We knew some area schools and colleges 
had Indian programs, either Indian education programs 
or Indian studies programs, but we did not know the 
scope, the number of students, or the quality of the 
courses dealing with Indian subject matter. We knew that 
the Pacific Northwest Indian Center archival materials 
could be developed to serve the needs of these programs. 

We had no idea what the Indian people believed to be the 
most critical needs, what they sought as the highest 
priorities to serve Indian students. 

With the cooperation of the congressional 

delegation. Senator Magnuson, Senator Jackson, and Congress 

man Foley and the Office of Education, the decision was 

made to submit a proposal to this conference. The grant 

was for $60,000.00, It was submitted August 1, 1970, and 

funded in February of 1971. 
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From February to June, weekly work sessions 



were held to locate materials, locate people involved in 
Indian education, participate in other conferences, and 
all those other activities relating to a major production 
such as this one. 

In June of 1971, 20 Indian educators and 
7 Anglo educators were invited to a pre-conference to 
make plans for this session. At the pre-conference, several 
task assignments were assiamed by those present. Among the 
people who assumed task assignments were Hank SiJohn, 

Blane Hoyt, Ma,dge Raya , Dr. Paul Melchert, Dr, Roger 
Harmon, Dave McQulgon, Willard Bill, Duane McGinnis, Warren 
Clements, We have had some support from Mary Hillaire, 
from other people at Cheney, Dr® Ben Taylor and others. 

Can anybody think of anybody else that I 
might have left off that list? Blane, can you think of 
anybody else that worked between the pre-conference and 
this conference? Well, if I have left anybody out, I 
will catch up with them later. Much of my staff is not 
here right now, but so that you will know who else worked, 
Ruth Romine and Paulette Morigeau, secretaries® Paulette 
is working on the registration desk, Neal Parsell came 
on as an administrative assistant to me so we could really 
get this Job done well, Dennis Jones, the executive 
director of the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, and he is 
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responsible for obtaining the film that will be shown to- 
night in this room, I think you will enjoy that. There 
is a brochure in your registration packet which describes 
the film. Celia Smith is a high school student who 
volunteered to work down in the office, Lorraine sent 
me materials. There is also a list of bibliography 
materials that have been sent by participants and by other 
Interested people, and you have that biographical list 
also in the packet, 

Gonzaga University is the accredited in- 
stitution and grant recipient. The fiscal responsibility 
lies with Gonzaga University. However, their commitment 
did not end here. Secretaries, xerox machine operators, 
and all staff have been most cooperative, Joan Codd and 
Tony Harris in the student services have made arrangements 
for food service, provided tables for Pacific Northwest 
Indian material on display, manpower, and supplies. 

Mrs, Hutton at the dorm assisted in 
housing matters. She also assisted at the pre-conference, 
and many of you will remember her there. 

Father Twohy and Father Via, Father Towhy is 
President of Gonzaga and Father Via is Academic Vice 
President, have provided strong support. 

But especially to Larry Miller, Treasurer, 
we must give credit for the hours that he has helped. He 
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has done a lot of work for us and suggested different ways 



of x’eproducing niaterials and this kind of thing* It has 
been very helpful. 

Now one of the mandates given to the staff 
by pre-conference participants was to contact local 
tribes and urban people to come to the conference. Joe 
Bailey and the group at the American Indian Center have 
submitted names of people to be Included and have invited 
us for today ^s afternoon session^) which will be held 
at the American Indian Center, and we drew what I call 
sort of a map of how to get to the American Indian Center* 

I hope I havenJt left anyone out whom I 
should have thanked for the help or who assumed the task 
assignments during the pre-conference to conference time* 
We thank all of you for making this effort on a warm 
August weekend to come to this conference* 

If any of you have announcements during the 
conference, please give them to me or you can come up and 
make them yourselves, whichever way you would prefer. 

There Is a name tag in your packet* Be 
sure you wear that when you go through the food lines. 
Those who do not have name tags will be charged. If you 
have a name tag on, there will be no charge * 

Lorraine has already asked you to give your 
names when you are making remarks, and you will only have 
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to do that a couple o£ times. By that time, we will all 
know their names, all know each other, and we will be able 

to give the reporter the information. 

Now that is all I have to start out with 

this morning. Do you have any questions on the grant or 

the Information that I have given to you now? 

Okay. In your packet, you will find a 

prepared statement on student views. Blane Hoyt and 
Emery Gray have worked together on that survey. They 
formulated the questions themselves, they made the contacts 
and Blane will present the information on his student-to- 
student survey . 

Blane . 

b®.Sc MISIAZSEK: Betty, before we move into 

that, I would kind of like to Introduce the newcomers, 
have them introduce themselves, and we will have two 
more people out so we don’t have to interrupt the meeting. 

So, first of all, you back there that just 

came in. 

1^0 OLIVER: Emmet Oliver, University of 

Washington. 

ms. DRUlyHELl£R: Emmet Oliver Just gave 

his title as University of Washington, but there was an 
article In last Sunday’s Sun Times that Emmet is now the 
Superintendent of Indian education in the State Department 
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of Public Instruct ion j that is Louis Bruno’s office, so 
that is Ernmet ' s new job and new title, 

lyRS , MISIAZSEK; I understand Emmet will not 
be taking office until the 20th of this month, so we will 
re-orient him at this meeting to some of the problems that 
he will have to deal with. And I am very happy. Emmet, 

MR, OLIVER: Thank you. 

ms. DRUMHELLER: The coffee is here, 

(A short recess was taken.) 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: As we start, I’d like to 

have Blane Hoyt come up here so that he will be available 
in an exchange of questions concerning his report, I don’t 
think many of you have had an opportunity to read the 
material in your packet, so I think maybe he ought to 
go over his report here. Hopefully what we would like 
to do is to encourage a lot of discussion pro and con 
on some of the points that are brought up and move beyond 
just saying what a weakness might be and even offer possibl 
suggestions on specific things that we need- to change or 
to try to improve whatever the problem is that is brought 
up in these reports this morning. This is the way I think 
we can really get into the heart of the matter. So, Blane, 
will you come up and kind of give them an overview of your 
report 5 and then we will have some discussions? 

m, HOYT; I am Blane Hoyt of Havre, Montana 
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The thing in the packet Isn't really — 

MRo MINTHORN: What tribe are you? 

MR. HOYT: Turtle Mountain Chippewa Cree. 

MRS e. MISIAZSEK: We would remind everybody 

to identify themselves before they speako 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: One other point: We have 

a very rough draft of people who were invited to the 
conference. So long as everyone is registered, we will 
redo that list so that you will all know who was here, 
and that may be mailed to you, or we may have it ready 
before you leave. Go ahead, Blane, 

MRo HOYT: Okay. The thing in your packet 

was a paper that I did in a counseling class out at 
Eastern. It doesn’t really pertain to this in particular, 
the guidance and counseling areas. What I have to say 
here will coincide somewhat with that, I am also going 
to cover curriculum as much as I can, Betty suggested 
drawing up an outline of what I was going to say, and I 
thought, well, if I am going to say it, I might as well 
just say it, 

Marjorie and I worked on Indian student 
needs as they pertain to Indian education. We covered 
both areas, curriculum and guidance and counseling, that 
were set up at the pre -conference in June, This is an 
attempt to present the Indian student's point of view and 
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a broader view by including non-Indian and Indian educators 
and administrators 5 their view of Indian students’ needs 
in education. We attempted to present points of view by 
interviewing and talking to Indian students, educators, 
and administrators. Because we couldn’t reach everyone, 
we decided to send out a questionnaire. The response to 
the questionnaire was very poor, and we had to throw that 
out. We are not totally unprepared, however. Since we 
couldn’t rely on the questionnaire, we had to rely on 
the talks and interviews that we had with students and 
others o 

Our sources of Information were primarily 
colleges. Upward Bound Programs, high school students, 
the SCOPE Program here in the Spokane school district, 
programs such as Pride and Heritage in School District 81. 
Some of the colleges that I went to and talked to students 
at were Eastern Washington State College at Cheney, Central 
Washington State College at Ellensburg, our own program 
here at Gonzaga, and Eastern Oregon College. We also 
read up on the materials from other colleges such as 
Eastern Montana College in Billings and the University 
of Montana, We were primarily concerned with high school 
and college students, and I think Hank will go into the 
grade schools more, 

I guess I will start off with the high 




school counseling situation. High school is where a 
student should be preparing for college or some form of 
further education, at least thinking about it. Students 
view counselors all too often as someone who throws them 
out of school, either that or someone who can only schedule 
classes so that times don't conflict. High school students 
seem to drop out for many reasons o When we asked this 
question of Indian students, we would usually get the 
answer of a lack of Interest, and that is pretty difficult 
to pin down. More specifically, they would say, school 
is a drag; they wanted a chance for a Job; and more 
especially, if they came from a low income family, there 
was no pressure put on them to stay in school by their 
parents, or if they could get away, there was no pressure 
put on them by the probation office. Another reason was, 
it gives us a feeling of importance not to have to go to 
school. A possible solution is for our dropouts — could 
be like the SCOPE Program here in Spokane, They have 
counselors and teachers, and they are both expected to 
work with the parents, not only with the students. The 
Indian counselors should be sjrmpathetlc — if they are 
Indian counselors, they should be sympathetic with the 
students and their needs. I just want to interrupt here. 

I forgot to say one thing; If you want to Interrupt at 
any time and add something that I haven’t fully covered, 

f 
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go ahead, because we want to bring out all the issues o 

DRUMHELIER: Blane, do you know what 

SCOPE stands for? 

MRo HOYT: Sorry, but I do. It’s Student 

Organization — Student Connnunity — let's see. What's 
the ”0" stand for? — It's School Conmunlty Organized 
Planned Education, 

MINTHORN: You were talking about 

interviewing with students to see why they dropped out 
of school. Well, we have had quite similar reports in 
our scholarship program, and we have had surveys made and 
things like that. The greatest part in our survey revealed 
that many of the kids do very well up to the ninth grade, 
and after that they get in high school and they just can't 
seem to cope with the social standing in high school. And 
there is much pressure put on them from that point, which 
I think is quite significant and which you seem to have 
overlooked in your — maybe the Indian student's problem 
is different in this part of the country. 

tffi,. HOYT: Oh, I don't think so. I think 

the social aspect of high school, like I said, is a pretty 
important factor in dropping out. We talked about that 
last night, and specifically, if you want to take a specific 
example, it will be like the lunch program where they have 
free lunches, and you have to get in line and get a free 
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meal ticket, A lot of the high school students are pretty 
self-conscious about that, whereas they wouldn’t be so 
in junior high. There Is a lot more social pressure, I 
believe, in high school. 

Feel free to brJ.ng these things out, because 
we couldn’t cover everything. Yes? 

MRS, HOLLOW: Well, I am Maude Hollow. I 

am a teacher-librarian from Wenatchee, Maybe Lorraine 
can help with this, but isn't the State Department of 
Education as a whole involved in revising the requirements, 
the state requirements, for high school students because 
they have had such a large dropout rate and aren’t getting 
— let’s see, I think they are going to keep the same 
credit requirements for english and history, but I think 
they are going to allow more electives to be taken to 
encourage more interest and what not. Now, is that true? 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: Yes, and this whole area 

that he is talking about now, I think an attempt is being 
made at the state level to make the graduation requirements 
for high school students much more flexible, so that each 
school district can, you know, really design a program that 
will meet their specific needs, because their needs are 
a little different, say, in a farming connminity or an 
orchard conratunity, from urban connnunlties , And so this 
allows more flexibility, but, however, I don’t see where 
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It will lower the quality. It ought to Improve the 
quality of the educational program as far as preparing 
students for graduation, so I really want to say that this 
problem is recognized. It * s not going to^ you know, be 
solved by anything that is done at the state level. They 
can only assist, and I think the thing we are doing here 
today in talking about them and pinpointing the problems 
and making suggestions as to what possibly could be done, 
this is the important thing, and this is where the change 
is actually going to take place, by us, by people in the 
communities, by your local school districts, by your 
teacher training institutions who train people for our 
children. So really 1 think it’s a good point that he's 
brought up so far in their investigation. 

^®.8 HOYT: Is there anybody else? Yes, 

MR, MILES: David Miles, Lapwal High School 

I discovered in just three years of counseling at Lapwal 
High School that — this applies to the non— Indian as well 
as Indian — that if the parents will just give education 
secondary — for example, when they have some kind of 
roundup during school week, why, they will take their 
children out of school. The shows and rodeos come first. 
And we have this problem of absenteeism. Like he was 
saying, maybe the situation around here is different, but 
at Lapwal High School we have had considerable absenteeism 




I notice in your little report that that is one of the 
hindrances that I discovered more so among the Indian 
students, high school students, as well as the non-Indians 
where you have 41 percent Indian students. It seems to 
me to be developing philosophy, ’*Well, what’s the use 
of going to school?” And so forth. The first year that 
we introduced Indian counseling three years ago, very 
few came to my office. I just about had to drag them into 
my office to find out what was wrong. So then I take 
time out and go to their homes not to let the student know 
that 1 was there, just specifically to v<=^rify some things, 
why they were absent and why they were disinterested in 
school o And another thing that we are talking about in 
Indian education: We are trying to put in a Nez Perce 

course accredited to the Indian students as well as to 
the white students, but we are finding it difficult 
through our state board of education as far as curricultam 
is concerned — if we are going to teach Nez Perce, we 
might as well teach Nez Perce all over the world, like 
we are doing Latin and Greek and Spanish and so forth. 

So we are having a difficult time there. Of course, 
now our Indians, they do not have a complete concept of 
the Language or knowledge of the language, so that makes 
it hard for them to become -- they want to be Indians, 
yet the can’t speak Indian langiaages. And there are just 
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a very few that speak the native tongue now, but these 
are some of the problems that we ought to bring up because 
of the interesting reports, 

MRsHOYTs Thank you. There are a lot 
of Indian educators here and counselors and such, and if 
you have anything to say, be sure and say it, because it 
will improve Insight into the students’ needs. Is there 
anyone else? 

Okay. One of the biggest complaints in the 
high schools is that they don’t have Indian counselors. 

And I know you mentioned that you had a hard time getting 
them to the office, and I don’t know why that was -- 

MR, MILES: Maybe I will continue. The 

way I analyzed and studied it at the University of Idaho 
in this particular area in 1968, I believe that they have 
a tendency to become an Introvert, Maybe that doesn’t 
explain It very clearly, but they figure, ”Well, I am — 
what’s the use of me putting In for, for example, a 
candidate for cheerleaders? Maybe I am physically handi- 
capped, or I am not beautiful and good looking,” and 
so forth, 1 have been there three years, I haven’t 
hardly recognized any discrimination against the minority 
groups, as Mr, SlJohn did in his questionnaire. You 
perhaps filled that out and mailed it to him. Some of 
the questions were pretty hard to answer, so I took it 
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down to my superintendent, and we sat down. Maybe this 
is the thought of the Indian students, that they are 
discriminated against. Maybe it goes clear back 20, 30, 

40 years ago. You see signs in some local towns, white 
trade only, and so forth. Maybe that is the recipient 
of that early background training. That is the only way 
I could figure it out. And I tried to tell them about 
counseling, both vocational counseling and educational 
counseling, and whatever assistance may be derived from 
this counseling may be a help. One of the problems I 
faced the first year I was at Lapwai High School, and In 
Nevada where I was counseling Indian students was, I said, 
"What is your major and what minor?" They didn't know 
what I was talking about, and I said, "What are you 
preparing for? What are you going into? English, Spanish, 
Social Studies, Math?" They said they never thought 
about that before. And so this whole problem lies in the 
educational field, be it white or Indian or black down 
in the grade schools. We don't shape the destiny of 
the pupil or student. We don't give them enough back- 
ground of what they should do. If they are good baseball 
players, well, let them aim for professional baseball. 

If they are good at math, if they are math sharks, well, 
encourage them to be math people, I know, for instance, 

I flunked in my history courses in high school, but when 




I went to the University, I became a history major, and 
that was my field. But the English part, I got straight 
A's in the English department. Everybody thought I was 
going to be an English teacher, but I think there is 
something lacking in both Indian and white schools, as 
far as reports I have read in the last year. 

MRSoHILIAIRE* I really think, as Indian 
people, as educators, as people concerned with the welfare 
of the future of young people, I don't think we should 
lose sight of the fact that most of education is irrelevant 
to living. This kind is not discriminating in terms of 
its irrelevancy to Indian living more than it is Irrelevant 
to white living or black living; it is just Irrelevant 
to the concept of responsibilities of people required to 
cope with and face the problems of living in the world 
today. I think one of the big cultural lags that we have 
is the fact t lat we have kept ourselves busy — busily 
trying to correct counseling as a corrective device, and 
what we really need — I think it’s pointed out in such 
books as Future Shock and Body Revolt, some of the newer 
self — awarenes s concepts of education, that it is possible 
that punishment and correction is not enough to live by, 
that if we are going to furnish people the kind of 
consciousness or awareness so that they can Independently 
take the responsibility of decision making, we are going 
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to have to guide them rather than counsel. And if guidance 
goes into — if counseling goes into a guidance proposition, 
you are doing a preventative kind of service. You are 
not punishing and you are not correcting. I think the 
thing in schools that I find, in talking with the youngsters 
that I have come in contact with, is that constant, almost 
Irrational punitive attitude that the instructors have 
for them that they can’t face. You can’t constantly live 
under the punishing attitude of other people. And so this 
is the constitution of the reason that youngsters are 
walking away. They are saying, ”Well, I am going to try 
drugs, I am going to try alcohol. At least, I can be 
myself." And in terms of the kinds of correctional 
devices, once you start correcting somebody, you put them 
in a position where they cannot actxially see us as a 
helping person, you know. People are kind of asking me 
about this idea of people thinking of policemen as pigs, 
and the ones that are really outspoken and violent about 
it, they are that way, because in each of us, as American 
society, whenever we say policemen, we think pigs, you 
know, in just an overall kind of an attitude, which allows 
the people who have guts, to say it, not only to say it, 
but to act it out. As I work with tnstrudtors and ad- 
ministrators, I find that in their inner hearts they see 
what they are doing just the least bit irrelevant also^ 
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which causes then the environment in which a youngster 
can walk out on his education, not seeing his future 
clearly, because in the hearts of the important people 
that he has to guide his life, there is the least question 
that this is going to be helpful to them, I think, until 
the schools get into a closer harmony and I don’t mean 
power struggles I mean harmony with these communities, 
the parents so that all the important people in the child- 
ren’s lives can he included in policy making and curriculum 
building, I think we are going to have a hard time. 
Currently there are some really big moves in the direction 
of getting parents involved, getting the communities 
involved, so education can again become the opportunity 
upon which decisions of a youngster’s future can validly 
be based, I think there are moves in this direction, 

MR, HOYT: You said something about the 

punishment kind of thing with counseling. Would you 
say that was a reason for dropouts, too? 

MRS, HILLAIRE: Yeso 

l®.e MINTHORN: Did you find out in your 

report if absenteeism among the Indian students was — 
well, on our part, we found out absenteeism was because 
the child had failed to prepare his work, and that is 
why they were absent quite a bit. That was a great reason 
for them being absent from school, because they were never 
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prepared in their lessons. And it was when we talked to 
the kids, and we talked to them quite frankly, they said 
that they wished somebody would come to their level and 
just try to help them out of their problem and get some 
kind of counseling. They have a counselor, but the coun- 
selor is so engrossed in counseling — well, they have a 
big schedule to carry, and the Indian student is just 
one of their problems, you know* They said, if we could 
just get somebody to come down, just to see if I am doing 
this problem right. Well, a lot of them are Just floating 
around. They don’t even know how to begin to solve their 
academic problems, let alone carry on a mature type life 
either, 

MR, HOYT: Yes? 

MR. WASSON: kfaybe 1 can answer that ques- 

tion, It’s probably because everything you heard in high 
school is in opposition to what your values are and the 
ideologies of life really are as an Indian, That was ray 
big reason for not doing any of the school work, because 
it’s opposite to the way of life I want to learn, 

SISTER MORGAN: Sister Junette Morgan. 

I think Mary said it beautifully, and I agree with John, 
but it isn’t just an Indian student problem, as Mary 
pointed out. It’s the whole system. It’s destructive 
of, you know, the personal identity sort of thing that 
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needs to be developed from the very beginning, and I know 
in my work in Nespelem I think it was Lucy Covington 
who said, our children are so bright and alert before they 
get into school, and they get into school, and the system 
begins to destroy that which was so spontaneous and beauti- 
ful in these children. So you know, gradually they come 
to fail according to the values and the setup that the 
system has provided. And so what Mary pointed out as a 
punitive sort of nature to the counseling is also true 
in the classrooms. Part of it comes about simply because 
the teachers and counselors themselves have been conditioned 
by years and years in the systems, and they have had this 
done to them, so that unless somebody shows them some 
different sort of approach, they don't know how to do it 
even if they believe it. So I think it's a very key 
element in education and counseling, both. For instance. 

If we could take care of a refocusing of education so the 
role of the teacher is one of the catalyst who helps the 
child to discover himself and his capacity and his poten- 
tial and, you know, the history of himself, so that he 
can truly grow. Then he experiences some of the Joy of 
learning. Also, you have to build in success and options, 
so that these students that you were pointing out here -- 
you know, absenteeism, not doing their work and so on, 
it's boring and it's stupid and it doesn't mean anything 
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and It doesn’t fit in with the real world, So« 
stance 3 if the student has the choice of 7 or 8 cr 10 
different things that he might become engrossed in accord- 
ing to his own interest 5 and he can set some of his own 
goals with some help and strategies for reaching those 
goals, then he isn’t a disciplinary problem any more. He 
isn't any more, because he wants to be there, and the 
commitment and Joy of learning and growing is real. 

MR, HOYT: Then would you say that the 

major part of the dropout problem lies with the school 
and with the educators, and they should do something? 

SISTER MORGAN: Yes, and, Blane, it’s 

bigger than that. I would see it as a whole type of 
thing* For instance;, the major role of the teacher right 
now in 97 percent of all the schools In the country — - I 
don't care whether it's college or kindergarten — • is that 
the teacher Is an authoritarian figure, and the teacher 
is a manager, a power person who manipulates or maneuvers 
the students. You know, you may compromise a little bit 
on that and say, "Well, I am going to be real democratic. 

I am going to let you share In this, and you make up the 
rules that I want you to make up." And so you go into 
all these classrooms where it says, "A good citizen will 
keep quiet; a good citizen will stay in his seat," and 
all this business, "Don’t make waves, don't rock the boat. 
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don’t be creative, don’t express yourself,” you know, 

"You may move when I say move. You may drink when I say 
drink,” you know, "You can go to the gym, but you can’t 
run," and all this sort of thing. So that it’s like a 
prison type thing. So even if the student doesn’t turn 
to absenteeism or drop out, we have a large portion that 
are present in body only, 

MR. HOYT: Yes. 

MR, IVERSON: Dick Iverson, Ferris High 

School, I agree in principle with much of what you are 
saying, but, you know, it’s awfully easy to find a bogey- 
man, and the bogeyman right now is the classroom teacher, 
and I am seeing just one hell of a lot of teachers that 
are good teachers, that are doing the job, but you will 
have some of the same problems — if the community sees 
a teacher step out and really innovate, baby, he’s clapped 
down by that community right now, because some of the 
same things you are talking about, the teacher ought to 
be doing, but just let those teachers try to do it, and 
they have a charge of treason, or they have a charge — 
and I am not exaggerating “ they have some kind of a 
system to answer to. Many times that system is the 
conmuinity itself. You know, I really hate to see us over- 
simplify the thing and put all of the burden on the 
classroom teacher, I am a classroom teacher, and 1 will 
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be honest with you: I am very active In classroom teacher 

work, so I have a self-interest, and I recognize the 
weakness of some teachers, but I think that you are building 
a bogeyman that doesn^t exist. There Is just one heck of 
a lot of fine teachers. As far as counselors operating 
in the role of an authoritarian figure, I am not a coun- 
selor, but I have seen very few counselors operate In this 
role. In any system there are some, but most of them do 
not operate in that role any more, I think that you are 
talking about something that happened a long time ago. 

Another thing I*d like to speak to is 
something referring to curriculum developflnent , You know, 
everybody is standing up now for no requirements, because 
there is a new theory. It seems to me, if you go to the 
people who are the most phllosphical and sound in curricultm 
development, people who I respect, what they are saying 
is that what we feed kids is kind of Irrelevant, We need 
some kind of curriculum to help kids prepare, and that 
means not teaching a bctnch of facts, but teaching them 
processes and things, so that he can analyze, synthesize 
and evaluate when they get out of school, and solve their 
problems and society’s problems. You are not going to get 
that with the kind of curriculum that lets youngsters 
just pick and choose, 

I think there is another problem involved 
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there. I am a history teacher. I will grant that most of 
the social studies which has been taught In high school 
has been irrelevant to the kids, but that doesn’t 
necessarily mean that history Is Irrelevant | It’s just the 
way it’s been taught is irrelevant. So what you need is 
a change of approach in teaching, not kick it out of the 
curriculum. I think there is a great danger of going in 
that direction today. 

MR, MILES; Speaking to his statement there, 
I believe in bringing in innovation, and I agree with him. 

I have been teaching and coaching for 15 years, and I agree 
with Mr, Iverson: As soon as the teacher brings in, or a 

coach brings in, a new innovation, he is a bogeyman, or 
whatever you call him, I will go a step further on what 
he said this morning. Personal conflict between teacher 
and pupil and parents basically starts with the parents. 

In my five or six years of counseling — only three of that 
is in Indian schools or schools with 41 percent Indian 
pupils " I have discovered that the reflex is given by 
the students whose parents are against the school board 
and against the superintendent and the principal, I am 
talking straight facts, because I went through years of 
this. For example, in our Lapwai High School an incident 
occurred — I wasn’t in the gym at the time, but I had a 
student teacher from the university, and it was assiJmed 



that he paddled one of the Indian students so unn:ercifully 
that he couldn't go to school the next day and couldn’t 
get on the bus* So I happened to drop by his house that 
day* I didn't know about the report, and here he was 
out there playing basketball, shooting baskets. When I 
got back to the school that evening, the superintendent 
called me in and says, ’'Look, something happened in your 
department, the athletic department I said, ”I know 
nothing about it*” So I contacted this student teacher, 
and he gave me the particulars, and I found out that he 
was sasslng the physical education teacher and was, you 
know, punishing hlrr;* He wouldn't take his required seven 
Laps around the small gymnasium* You know, country 
gyms are small. Three or four parents took it upon them- 
selves, and they had a walkout,, an Indian walkout* Some 
of you have heard about Lapwai High School* And it lasted 
for a week, and some of your ministers and some of your 
Indian leaders took sides with these children on this 
Indian walkout* And they came to me, and I told them 
outright it was foolish, I have been teaching and coaching 
for 15 years. I have a paddle on my desk, but I have never 
paddled a boy in my life* They even make initials on my 
paddle, and I know maybe that I am bluffing when I have 
the paddle on my desk, but I never paddled a student. 

MRS, MISIAZSEK; Itey I say something here. 
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Blane, before we move on, I’d like to say that what we 
have talked about so far, and Betty has been outlining 
on the board some of the major concepts we want to say 
this, first of all, that we want to be careful that we 
don’t react by loading the blame on one thing. This is 
not that simple I It’s a very complex thing. You can't 
blame a classroom teacher. You can’t blame the system, 
because who is the system? The system is you, you know. 

You can’t blame the student, because we make the error 
always when we are dealing with educational problems or 
goals or priorities in that we always look at the problems 
that the children experience. We always look at the 
student who is a dropout. We never, never look for the 
student who is a success. We have many, many students 
who are very successful, and they are happy with themselves, 
with their experiences. This is one of the reasons I think 
that they are successful In spite of the odds that they 
have in their growing up learning experience. So I think, 
too, we ought to keep in mind those successful students 
and find out what are the things that happened to them, 
you know, to help them to be successful, as well as 
looking at the problems that they have to cope with that 
caused them to fail, I mean, we have to kind of look at 
both sides of it, and hopefully we can come up with some 
specific things. We are talking here in terms of changing 
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teacher attitudes 



. At one time I think we touched on this, 
but so many teachers that I have met and worked with are 
so willing to change attitudes, but they say, ”How do we 
do it? What do we do?’* So then maybe then let us go a 
step further and say, ”Well, what is there now in dealing 
with the Indian child or with the culturally different 
child that we haven’t really addressed ourselves to?” 

Is it a learning style? All right. We think it is. To 
what degree? We don’t know. These are the kinds of things 
that I think we need to explore and to give educators as 
well as students handles on, so they can do something 
concrete without, you know, being ready to saddle some- 
body with all the blame for something that has gone wrong. 

I think it’s all our faults, and so we ought to Just assume 
this responsibility that it’s our fault and really work 
towards finding out some of the things that can be done. 

I think Blane has really done a good paper, and I am 
anxious to hear the rest of it. Have you completed it 
yet? 

MR, HOYT: This here? 

MISIAZSEK: No, your discussion. Please 

don ’ t — 

HOYT: Okay. There was just one thing 

that I was kind of interested to bring out, and that 
was when we mentioned about the introverted student « I 
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would wonder what’s the cause of this. If anyone has any 
ideas on It, go ahead. 

MRS. HlhlAlRE: I have been trying to think 

through this idea of the native American versus the 
American Indian identity, and I think this comes sort of 
somewhere in between. I think for many years and maybe 
going back to the points brought up by the gentleman back 
there, in the first place there are some witches, there 
are some sacred cows, there are some kinds of problems 
that are both amoral and anti-human. These elements 
are in the educational system. They have captured and 
begtiiled students, teachers, administrators, and communities 
alike, I think this was pointed out. Some of those 
sacred cows that have to be killed may be our favorite 
things, which doesn't mean that it doesn't need to be 
done away with. Maybe part of the cleaning up means that, 
as a person, as an educator, as an administrator, as a 
coirairunlty, wherever we have been familiar, we nmst get 
out, we must move, because life is an activity that does 
not quit. It does not stand still for us to get enough 
confidence to take that next step. In other words, it 
seems as though the American society has been so pre- 
occupied by dying in its variety of ways, by programs 
ending, by determining, by this ending, by that ending, 
until they are unable to see that the very essence of their 
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living Is uncertainty. Where Is the security of our 
tenure then? My friends, it's this kind of wolfish hunt 
that we have to get at. You know, the thing of it is we 
are sort of looking for a manure pile that may be more 
animal than human to clean up, you know, the problem 
syndrome. We are always trying to remove something that 
isn't going to cut us off in any way, and maybe we are 
what should be removed. The students are finding this 
out, and they are stepping aside, they are going out, 
they are dropping out, they are going and trying to find 
other ways of learning other than the normal schooling, 

I think this whole mess has really lead us away from our 
real problem: Indians educated in a white institution is 

a cultural contradiction. What is valuable and what they 
have been told Is valuable in school doesn't work at home. 
What they haven't been told and what is valuable at home 
doesn't work in school, I have learned in my home that 
I was an honored and valuable person, and then I had to 
go to school and become a dullard, that the only way that 
I could appease the instructor was to sit quietly and not 
rock the boat; because my questions were naughty, because 
they were, "Well, where are the Indians?" And, you know, 
from the very shocking experience of having a white teacher 
come into the room and get so hysterical, because, you 
knew, staring at them are 40 little Indian kids, that they 



grabbed chetr hair and ran outio If has set: up a last ing 
trauma that has established a kind of passive reslstence* 

I think one of the best, things I could have done for my 
children was to keep them out of the white school j but 
I didn't know what else to do with them, so I sent them 
to school for nine years o They worked all righto All of 
a sudden my oldest girl mi.ssed five days, I was working 
in a different city, so 1 dldn’'' give her an excuse. Five 
unexcused absenses and she was expelled , Nobody ever men“ 
tioned that she had nine years of perfect attendance , 

The contradLctions that we live in, we 
can't forget them. There is a difference between Indians 
and non- Indians. It can be identified, but I can know it 
all my life, and yoii can be surrounded by people who don't 
know it. There is a poem written by a young Canadian 
Indian. The book's title is "There is My People Sleeping,” 
and one of the vecses says, "I died a thousand times in 
front of them, and you didn't understand Ita" There is 
a contradiction In the kind of melting pot syndrome that 
we have lived in these past years together, We^ are coming 
to the point where it's becoming obvious. The black people 
are stepping aside, taking the option of identifying that 
that is their own. The Mexlcan-Amer leans are making 
noises about stepping aside, and so the Indians are making 
noises about stepping aside too, which does not mean we 
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want out of the game. We want to come into the game with 
a potentiality that is ours, not to the presumptive, 
problematic condition that the white people today under- 
stand. We want a significant understanding that we are 
different, but in our difference we are willing that our 
action be joined in some kind of harmony, that we will 
all benefit from it. And once you do a new thing, some- 
thing must go. To date, the representation in education 
in any facet of the Amer lean! zed institutional ways of 
living — - one of the things that you will find indigenous 
to it is the lack of functional representation of minority 
groups, and I think this is the kind of relevance that 
people are speaking, not to throve the baby out with the 
bath water, but to take care that the baby, being there, 
is further Insured a life that will be productive for him, 
because we are there. This is the kind of system we have 
to develop. We have to organize a way that the significant 
differences between the ethnic groups will be harmoniously 
placed in representation in the kinds of decision making 
positions where, because they are there and willing to make 
their fair share, we all benefit from it, because we 
all become more in re''ognizing the difference in others 
rather than trying to make little paragons of ourselves 
through them. I think If you will critically analyze the 
systems and Institutions of this country, you will find that 
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one, they have been punitive, because the punitive nature 
of power makes of people things to be moved around at the 
will of the power pressure. And we have been calling each 
other names. Some of them have been witches, and maybe 
it’s because we are significantly different that we call 
each other names, but we haven’t respected that difference. 
Maybe if we started to respect the difference between 
the various ethnic groups, we wouldn’t have to call each 
other names, because we would all have different names. 

Maybe it’s possible that we should stop trying to civilize 
the others and start civilizing ourselves. And then maybe 
in the last, it’s possible that as we become responsible 
for the total group and protecting the survivors of others, 
we might finally endure ourselves rather than just harrassing 
them with our ignorance about them and instilling in them 
the kind of fear that they will never exist as long as 
the white person who is instructing an Indian doesn’t 
respect the Indianness of that person. That person doesn’t 
exist for them. He becomes a paper doll in the papier- 
mache world of the bureaucracy* And so the interpersonal 
relationships are void, and our responsibility to each 
other lmpote,nt* These are some possible witches* I think 
they are some things to think about, 

MR., MILES: I wish to go further, a step 

further, trying to answer the question of an Introvert 
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among the minority groups. For eKample, driving 320 miles 
round trip for a teaching position in the State of Oregon — “ 
of course, you do not understand the conditions in Wallowa 
Valley where we are still fighting the Nez Perce war of 
1877. I had all my credentials in front of the superinten- 
dent and the school board members, but you are not 
accepted immediately and you step into a conference room. 

So I went in there and sat like a — like she was saying, 
a paper doll, and after about 20 minutes of Interview, 

I walked out and down the hall. The sympathetic principal 
followed me and said, ”Mr, Miles, three or four of those 
school board members and one superintendent said they 
wouldn't have an Indian coaching their football and 
basketball teams." And I said, "Holy mackerel, they should 
have phoned me.” I should have phoned them and told them 
that I was an Indian. So when the incident came up when 
I had secured a position somewhat similar to the one in 
this Oregon town down in Nevada, I said over the long dis- 
tance phone that I am an Indian, and I don' t 'want to drive 
down and have to drive back for nothing. He said, "I 
went to suimner school with you in I960. You don't remember 
me. I am your principal." 

But like me, what would happen in that 
case? Should I have just went on down the stream with the 
other dead fish and said, "Well, I guess^ white culture didn't 
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fit in with me,” Hi wever, I was taught in white schools. 
Should I have created a sense of being an introvert? Then 
there is an exarnple of one of our girls who graduated from 
the University of Idaho a year ago, and she went to parties 
and social gatherings. The moment she returned to her 
home, she withdrew right back into being, in a sense, an 
introvert. Today she is out of a job, because she can’t 
go out, and she can’t talk to people. There are pros 
and cons to all this discussion. Maybe when I was coming 
back from this Oregon town, I could have said, "The hell 
with education, the hell with coaching and all that* I 
will just go back to whatever I was after World War II, 
a drunkard, a sot," or any definition you have. Now, I 
don’t know what Webster states about introverts, but that 
is a person that is secluded, isolated, and so forth and 
so on. 




1®., HOYT 2 Okay* We were talking about 
the biggest complaint in the high schools which was the 
lack of Indian counselors. Another thing is the lack of 
Indian courses or an Indian studies program. After asking 
the students why they dropped out, et cetera, they said 
that they weren't interested. We asked them, "Would this 
help you? Would Indian counselors help? Would Indian 
courses help?" And they said they would* 

The next thing then was prejudice, and there 
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is prejudice in the schools., and it^s detrimental to the 
students. One opinion on this was that it comes from 
learning disabilities. The Indian students come into the 
classroom _3 and they are what you might call disadvantaged. 
The teacher becomes frustrated and angry and becomes 
derogatory., and that leads to the prejudice in the schools. 
That is only one explanation of it. Some better approaches 
to solving these problems might be counselors working 
with the colleges • This would be the high school coun*^ 
selors working with the colleges so that students would 
have a better idea of what college is like, A good example 
of this would be 5 aga in, the SCOPE Program and how they 
took these students to the colleges. They sat In on 
classes. They were explained. They were talked to about 
financial aid and, you know, all the different aspects 
of college. Another thing would be counselors could do 
more work with recruitment, recruiting students for the 
college. In this counseling class that I took out at 
Eastern, it was brought out that students probably do the 
best recruiting that there is. Something could be done 
in this area in developing paraprof essional student 
recruiting, or something like that. 

Another area that we get Into then is 
financial aid. It ^ s often misunderstood or not even 
known about by the Indian students in I igh school or out 
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of high school. This could be stressed more by the 
counselors or whoever In the high schools. I think the 
idea of money should not keep you from going to college. 
There is money available j and there is — financial aid 
should be talked about to the students. We talked about 
criticism of the B.I.A. when it comes to trying to get 
money for school. The problem lies in when you come to 
school, because you don’t know whether you have vour 
financial aid or not from the and it arrives late, 

and sometimes — I know myself I couldn’t make up my mind 
if I was going to come to school or not, because I still 
hadn't heard from the B.I.A, This causes a lot of running 
around at school trying to find out where your money is, 
or if you are going to get it at all. 

The next thing that we asked Indian students 
about was the Indian student centers on campus. Most of 
the students feel that the Indian student center is impor- 
tant to the program. Its kind of like a binding force. 

It holds the students together. It’s a place to come and 
study, a centralized place where you can find out about 
your financial aid or whatever. The Indian centers on 
campus also help to sell the program. These students 
are attracted to the campus by an Indian house or log house 
or whatever you call it. If there is no such center, 
as there doesn't seem to be on some campuses, the students 
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are primarily on their own. The purpose of the center 
is to work together, and I don’t know if this is good or 
bad, the students working by themselves. It’s certainly 
a challenge, and the centers seem to help where they do 
have them. Not only do the Indian houses attract students, 
but they keep them there. By getting together like that 
and providing tutoring and counseling, they keep the 
students in school. 

From the problems that we Investigated, 
most people are interested in instituting courses in 
Indian studies. Most schools — let’s say the schools that 
do not are usually because they have an encompassing 
minorities' program, or the school lacks an interest, or 
they are not totally committed or used to having Indian 
student s on campus • 

MRS, DRUMHEliliER s Blane, excuse me. Do you, 
mean the students are interested In having the Indian 
studies? 

1®, HOYT: No, I stated that wrong. The 

schools themselves, I am talking about the schools themselves. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER, Okay. 

NR, HOYT: Like 1 said before, the Indian 

courses are important to the Indian students. They are 
important to keeping students in school. In the opinion 
of the Indian students, the Indian programs in general are 
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good. They help get not only students who can afford to 
go to college and have a high GPA, but the poorer students 
with the low GPA's are given the chance also, and they are 
often given extra help, tutoring and counsfrllng. 

One big complaint of the students is the 
bureaucracy in the schools. The administrators don't seem 
to understand. They give you the run around. You have to 
go to all these different offices and see different people, 
and nobody knows what's going on. This could probably stem 
from the fact that the school is not Interested or committed 
to Indian programs in their school. If you have financial 
aid or B.I.A. aid, this gets worse. You have to do a lot 
more running around. Many of the students feel that be™ 
ginning classes are good to break in the students to college 
life, such as the Indian English class out at Eastern, 
However, they don't want these watered-down courses, but 
rather a course with college credits. Are there any 
comments on what's been said so far? 

MRS. MISXAZSEK: I have a question in my 

mind now. In the survey that you took, did you talk to 
college students that were relatively successful in college 
as well as students who were not successful in college 
or high school? Did you include both groups in your 
rvey? 

MR.. HOYT; Well, we didn't specifically ask 
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them if they were successful or not. We just, you know, 
talked to them, as many as we could. 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: And did I understand you 

to say in one of your remarks that students didn’t really 
want watered-down programs, that they wanted to feel 
competitive, and they wanted really, you know, to succeed 
on their own ability? Was this the idea that you got 
from -- 



idea. 



MR, HOYT: Yes, I would say that was the 



MRS. MISIAZSEK; I just wondered, because 
I heard you mention it, but I just didn't know if they 
really felt this way generally or if it was just maybe 
one or two or three students. 

MR. HOYT: I would say this was a general 

feeling. 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: A general feeling? 

MR. HOYT: Yes. 

1®.S, TANDY WILBUR: I am Mrs, Tandy Wilbur, 

Swlnomlsh. I'd like to answer his question on the students 
not knowing if they are going to get their B.I.A. scholarship. 
Like Mr, Rifenberry, he generally calls us on the education 
committee and tells us so and so hasn’t sent certain 
things, and I think this gives the students something, 
you know; they are not getting all this money for nothing. 
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They have to work for it a little bit, and I think that 
gives them a chance to do something for themselves. So I'd 
either call them or write to them and tell them that 
Mr. Rifenberry of the B.I.A. has informed me that you 
haven't gotten certain things in, which they do. So it's 
really simple if you, the students, would work with the 
tribal education committee and the B.I.A. that gives the 
scholarships, because that way it gives them something 
to do, you know, for their grant, not, you know, somebody 
else doing it for them. 

MIS, MISIAZSEK: I think that kind of 

relates to something that I discovered fairly early when 
I started to work In education for the state and had a 
chance to go to a meeting at Bellingham and talk to the 
people who developed an upward bound program very early 
for Indian students. I talked to the director of 
this program and asked her what were some of the things 
that she felt that were weaknesses that could be strengthened, 
to assist students succeeding in their college experience. 

And she said, "Really, it’s quite a simple thing. They 
need assistance in helping to cope with the system," which 
is just what he is saying. They need to know how. When 
they are making application for scholarships, and they 
say, "Well, please send us a transcript of your high school 
grades," or please send us something, they don't follow 
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through with it. They don't go get it and mall it to the 
person or agency. And when they are actually in college, 
when they are finally enrolled, they really don’t know 
where to go to get this or that or the other thing. They 
are told where to go, but they don’t follow through and 
actually look the person up and get things done which need 
to be done, for example, course changes, you know, schedule 
changes, many minor things that really mean success or 
failure to that student in college. So this might be one 
of the things that we can come up with at this meeting, 
suggesting ways and means that we can offer some very 
direct personal help through the colleges, offer this 
kind of help to the students. It’s very simple things 
like this and how do you cope with the system, you know. 
Like you can’t register a day late. If you register a 
day late, you have to go through another kind of a process, 
but they don’t know this. Just a number of things like 
this really that have no bearing on the abTllty or intelli- 
gence of that student to succeed. Yet these are the kinds 
of things that cause him to move out of the college. Thank 
you, 

MRo HOYTj Any comments on this? 

MR, MINTHORN ; I will direct my question 
to Mrs. Mlsiazsek, Just by the sound of what you are 
saying — - in the field of education, right? 



MRS. MISIAZSEK: Yes 



MRa MINTHORN: Well, I am chairman of che 

scholarship committee, and I have three members that work 
with me, and we are engaged in having some of our younger 
Indian members go to Indian studies programs in LaGrande, 
Oregon, Eastern Oregon College. Me get under a pressure 
from our various groups on our reservation, and they say, 
*^hy waste money sending these kids to an Indian studies 
program?” And there are some good arguments for the studies 
program as well as against it. They say, ”Well, why send 
this boy up there to learn something about Indian history 
or something like that when Umatilla is one of the last 
strong Indian places?” We are very Indlanish there, I 
mean, why te.ach them more Indian, Just like Mr, Miles has 
seen the problem there. We are Indians , That is the 
problem. That is what's wrong with us. And they say that 
throtigh the Indian studies program maybe we are wasting 
our money sending them, because the world Is so Gompetltlve 
we don't want them there. Who Is going to pay them to be 
an Indian any more. It's the almighty dollar you are 
really looking for when you do get out of college, and one 
of the problems that was brought to us is that these kids 
are being counseled — not counseled right from the college 
viewpoint, because now we have some kids in our school that 
want to be doctors and lawyers. And, you know, it's the 
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same old ching; they always want you to be an Indian and 
come back and help your people. That is very dramatic 
when it's written on paper. These kids are wasting two 
years In the Indian program when they should be in a 
professional program. They are wasting two years when 
they are taking just 13 hours, two years of Indian studies 
program, and they are taking their one course in English 
comp, and it's going to take them maybe 10 years to get 
a basic educational background. And the question I would 
like to ask you is, do you think that is a waste of tribal 
funds to send a person to an Indian studies program when 
the problem isn't really Indian with our group. It's to 
get into the main stream, and we feel that to be com- 
petitive and not single ourselves out to one ethnic group, 
to get into the main stream of life now, this is just all 
it is, the job of living now and getting the almighty 
dollar so you can carry on, 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: Are you asking me a ques- 

tion in which you want me to make a judgment? Let me 
say this, first of all* Well, you are asking me, I don't 
know what kind of program your Indian studies program Is, 

I don't see why it could not, if the quality is high, 
be given recognized credit by any college, be It a junior 
or a senior, four-year college. The problem that you say, 
that some of your people indicate you are more Indian and 
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that they feel that they don't want their children exposed 
to more Indianness and they don't feel that this is 
necessary and they feel they have that already* I would 
really — before I make an answei- — think they ought to 
look at the students and find out how their students 
are surviving In the competitive world and see if they 
don't experience the same kinds of problems, the pressures 
and the conflict, that I and that he and th^t all of us 
have, you know, in every phase of our own educational 
experience. And see if this Is, you know — before they 
say it's good or bad, see If it has some kind of influence 
on their success or failure, I feel that a student ‘-— 
where a student chooses to go to school, that is his right. 
If the tribe has a scholarship program for that student, 
then a tribe gives him the grant and the student — really 
the choice is up to the student as to where he wants to 
go. But I would examine that program since it does seem 
to take quite a lot of their time. I would examine it 
as to the quality and worth and upgrade it if it needs it, 
or whatever. But I think the choice of this — the student 
must have the freedom of choice as to what kind of educa- 
tional program he feels he wants to tackle, you know, and 
this is my response. Have I answered your question? I 
hope I haven't hedged on it, but have I answered it? 

1®,. MINTHORN; Up to a point. 
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Duane McGinnis, Clallum 



Tribe. I think one of the major problems with the young 
Indian going into college is exactly this. That problem 
has to do with how to succeed and what to look out for, 
and he doesn’t have the training, you know. College is 
sort of the symbol of white, middle class America, and these 
children from this area of our society, who were raised, 
who were trained ever since they were kids for this, I 
think this type of training we don’t have in the Indian 
community, because we have never really considered it 
very valuable. Now, this is one of the contradictions. 

This is one of the paradoxes, one of the problems. And I 
think it is an important one. The anxiety that is generated 
within the young Indian who thinks about going to college 
is this very problem of not knowing what he is up against, 
and it’s immensely complex, just the problem of trying to 
get finances, trying to register, and all that is unbeliev- 
able, It’s immensely complex sometimes. Even the forms to 

I 

apply to a university are four or five pages long, and they 
go through your whole life history, and then once you get 
there, registering and courses, and how should I — you 
know, what should be the criteria I use for choosing the 
courses, the field of study and so on and so forth. It’s 
unbelievably complex. We don’t have the training. Well, 
what we need to do is to start this training now and not 
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at the college level* We have to go back If we value 
a college education. If we don^t let’s forget it. But 
let’s realize that there is no comparison of what’s re- 
quired in college as compared to high school. It’s like 
day and night, I hate to use myself as an example, but 
I graduated from high school with about a 3,3, you know. 
That is about a B+ average, and I damn near flunked out 
the first quarter of college. And I went on to really 
just barely make it for a couple of years, and so this 
has got to be recognized, I don’t think permissiveness 
should be tolerated. Permissiveness is a real cop out 
in the lower levels. For example, I will give you a 
concrete example of a school that has done this, that has 
this sort of program. It's Chinawa (phonetic). I went 
down there for a while last spring as sort of a counselor 
in ray field, I am a writer and in English and so on and 
so forth. And these kids aren’t learning anything, and 
there is chaos among the counselors, the teachers, and 
the administrators. Everybody Is fighting and doing 
their own thing in these different areas, and nobody was 
getting together, and the kids are in the middle. There 
is nothing going on in these classes. They are learning 
nothing. You know, I don’t see how in the hell they can 
compete with anybody when they go on and get these high 
school diplomas, so-called. And I think this kind of 
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attitude on the part of educators is one o£ the most 
despicable characteristics of the educational system. 

Those kids are going to Leave Chemawa knowing probably 
less than when they got there. They have had four, five 
courses in so-called Indian culture, but they weren’t 
learning anything there. The apathy of the teachers — 
okay, try to give them courses. Well, immediately 

they quit. They are just living there at Chemawa, that 
is all. 

And I think we really have to consider 
if we are going to worry about getting our young people 
into the colleges, we ought to learn about getting them 
through high school and getting something in their heads 
so they can get into college. And it’s really a dog-eat- 
dog scene in college, I mean, it’s the books, and I think 
what we need to learn like the blacks and the Jews did 
living in a hostile environment. The Jews have a long 
history of it. It goes back a few thousand years, you 
know. Before the white man came to this country, Indians 
did all right. The Jews* persecution goes back thousands 
of years. But what I say is that we ought to learn from 
the Jews* education: You beat them, or outdo them. This 
is how the Indian is going to come out on top. There is 
no other way. You beat them at their own game. If that 
game is knowledge, then that is how you do it. 
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As far as 



I am concerned, that is the way, I want to show them that 
an Indian — you see, the problem is that we have always 
felt like — like my parents were ashamed that they were 
Indian, That whole generation tried to hide it, but it 
was pretty hard to hide your skin. Now, the Indian 
movement has started, and they are changing their ways. 

The problem is one of models and why the children have 
discarded the models of the older people. Now, this to 
me is really sad. I emulate elders, but most of the 
elders that I emulate are dead. We have no real leaders 
In the Indian community that the young people care to 
emulate, because they predominantly sell out what^s really 
Indian about them, the willingness to fight and to try to 
get out of the rut that they are in, their people are in, 
A.nd it * s really a rut, and I have no illusions about it 
being done overnight. If it happens by the time I die, 
then we wlLL be lucky. But the young have rebelled 
Qgfiilnst the old, because the old have nothing to offer 
them in the way of models, and I think this is really 
sad, because I have respect for the elders. Like the 
black African that came from I forget which country, but 
he came to Seattle recently and he said to me, "I can*t 
understand this. You know, in our village in Africa 
we go to the oldest person in the village for counsel. 

You go to the youngest person In the village for counsel,” 
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This worship of the young -- you know, it's true we are 
very — our culture today because of the chaos is in, 
there is the worship of the young, but the young don't 
have the experience. And then we ask why. Well, the 
elders don't offer them anything inthe way of models to 
go on to try to deal with this world, which is chaotic. 

I hope that there will be a day when the young will go 
back to the elders for their models for getting through. 
To me it's very sad that this is not the case today. 

MR. HOYT: Sister Junette, did you have 

something? 

SISTER MORGAN: I just wanted to — I don't 

know this gentleman's name. You were talking about an 
Indian studies program at Eastern Oregon? 

Ml . MINTHORN : Yes, 

SISTER MORGAN: And I just want to clarify 

a point or ask a question to clarify it. Did I under- 
stand you to say that if a student receives a scholarship 
for Indian studies at this particular institution, this 
program is incompatible with at the same time pursing 
career? 

MINTHORN: Well, that is what we — my 

committee came to the conclusion, why spend so much money 
on an Indian type program where they learned Indian his- 
tory. They only take one course, and the rest is all 
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Indian studies. This last course is English Composttlon, 
Well, my goodness, it’s not building up a good study 
background in liberal arts. I mean, it vjill take years 
to get through your whole college program if you only 
take one course a terTn, 

SISTER MORGAN- How many Indian courses 

do you take? 

MR, MINTHORN : Sometimes I take four and 

just have the one . 

SISTER MORGAN: How long is this program? 

MINTHORN: It*s a two-year program, 

and, well, they have these counselors up there. And I 
think the counselors — I have talked to the counselors 
trying to calm them down. All the counselors are intex-ested 
in is their $1,500,00. And I thought Mrs, Misiazsek would 
be young enough to see the program -- why should some 
college lower its standards just to let Indians in? I 
mean, an Indian is always an Indian. I think the only 
way out of our whole problem in this whole country is 
through education, It^s not putting a group off and saying, 
'*Well, that is a special Indian education. Give them 
all the available assistance and see that they pass this 
term, *’ 

SISTER MORGAN; I just want to understand 
that, because I am — in Chicago the black studies programs 
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and some of these were taken in addition to liberal arts 
programs or in addition to career nreparation, but there 
wasn't a solid type thing. Or if it was, as I understand 
it, then these people have a certain period of time in 
such programs equipping them to go into the high schools, 
for instance, and teach black studies where they didn't 
have people equipped to do so. You are saying then that 
your people are not equipped to go in and teach in the 
Indians or in the high schools or the communities where 
Indian studies would be in demand, for instance? 

MR. MINTHORN : Well, to clarify it. My 

problem is that we have had young men and women in the 
program for three years now, and they have never come back 
to our reservation. Well, you can't even tell me they 
haven't been away from home, I mean, they come home with 
long hair, and I mean it's the whole thing, I mean actually 
some of these kids who went away were clean-cut when they 
went away. They come back with all this long hair. When 
you think about it, well, they are nothing but phonies 
when they come back all like that, I mean, if they are 
going to have long hair, why don't they have it nice? 

I mean, this is criticism that we get for funding these 
kids. Well, these kids, they are young adults now. And 
they put nothing back into our tribal system as being 
leaders or anything. I mean, they won't take an active 



pax-t in the tribal council. They don’t take an active 
part in any committee work. 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: It sounds to me that the 

preparation that they are getting is not the kind of 
preparation to make them fully understand what being 
Indian is. We talked about the lack of models in the 
Indian community. I don’t think there is a lack of models. 
I 5 myself, can find many, many elders in the tribe who 
are models. I think where the problem is, is the inability 
of the youth today to understand the subtleties of real 
Indian leadership and the subtleties in your community of 
really taken an interacting kind of role in the tribe, 
again because they are caught, you know, they are victims 
of this whole dilema that we are in nationally, and your 
tribe is feeling it. So it seems to me that it is not 
a question of whether we have Indian studies or not, but 
it’s a question of what are they learning. And it’s a 
question of the tribe really looking in depth at this 
learning experience to find out the subtleties, that maybe 
they should be helping the school or college or wherever 
the students are going, and develop some kind of counseling 
program, some kind of an assistance type program in a 
college, because what oxir young people, I feel our young 
people are saying, as I go throughout the state and the 
area, is this; That we really don’t want — we really want 
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to be able to get an education and to compete and to really 
develop the ability that we know we have, N 0 W 3 they know 
they have this ability. We know they have it. But they 
want the opportunity to develop it, which they are not 
really getting either at home or in the school anywheres 
whether it * s an Indian school or whether It * s a public 
school or whether it's college. They are not getting this, 
and what they really want is to compete and work intellect- 
ually, and they can do it if we can build the kind of support 
programs that will help them understand why a student maybe 
doesn't respond the way white students respond, why there 
are many subtleties involved in his interrelat tonships 
with other people that he does not understand. These are 
the kinds of things that I think we need to do, because 
these children, these young children really are wanting 
to go, and we have got to develop the handles to help 
them move. And this is one of the problems that you have, 
so I think we have to work in this direction. 

WITBUR: Tandy Wilbur from Swinomish. I 

am not a model, as you can see, I think 1 am kind of 
surprised, I thought we were further along In this educa- 
tional thing. From all the meetings I have attended for 
many years, we have gone over the same ground over and over 
and over again on many, many occasions. What we are going 
to do here is trying to school ourselves in all the faults. 
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trying to figure out where the fault is* r had hoped that 
we had covered the ground well enough In past years to 
have determined Just what is the trouble. We all know there 
xs a fault somewhere. We all. know there Is a deficiency 
in the education of Indian children. We should not use 
any particular group of people as a whipping boy because 
of this failure to cause these Endian people to make a 
transition from one culture to another. This is just 

exactly what we are talking about. Some call it discrimina- 
tion* Some call it contradiction. Some call it other 

names. The fact of the matter is it’s a set of values. 

You are trying to get a people who have lived a lovely 
life for themselves and by themselves and enjoy their way 
of life and owned everything that was here at one times 
and you took everything away from them including their 
heritage, culture, and everything else. So you are trying 
to force these people to jump from one culture to the 
other* You think you can do It just like that just because 
you say, ’’Here Is the book* Go ahead* You follow the 
book, and you will make your transition from one to the 
other overnight,” This is something the Indian people 
have resisted, this great melting pot of America, that 
has been bragged about for years • We are beginning to 
show up that It’s not so great as it lives up to be. The 
Indian people, most of all, has resisted this great melting 
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pot of Amexlca systerric It's a question of getting Indian 
people — I heair speakers, young people here, some of 
the people in the profession, talk about their experiences s 
I have worked with Indian people for 30 years in my own 
tribe, and I have attended hundreds of these kinds of 
conferences and meetings and so forth* I have talked with 
many people in education and government and other walks 
of life hoping to resolve something or help In some way 
to help these poor Indian people make this transition in 
order to be able to survive * This is a matter of sur- 
vival for these people. They have tarved and have been 
in poverty because of what was done to them. When you 
took away their life , you took away everything they owned 
and everything else, and you said, **Now, you have got to 
earn your dollar to buy your bread the same as everybody 
else," And you never gave them really the tools with 
which to do this. So now you think maybe the tribal 
councils have failed, maybe the old people are at fault, 
everybody else Is at fault, I think we should quit trying 
to pick out a whipping boy and try to figure out some 
of the causes of some of these things up there on the 
blackboard, and we know there are manyo We know that the 
whole thing is among the value system of the two cultures, 
and we have to be amalgamated, and have the work organized 
so that the teacher can understand who they are trying to 
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teach. When a teacher doesn^t know who or wha-' that 
person Is or w'har his values are. what makes him t,^ck^ he 
is going to have one hell of a time trying to teach that 
kid something, because he is not going to accept it unless 
you know how to do It, This Is the whole thing. We have 
a system that, has been thrown at the Indian people® In 
every agency of government It * s a. syst em., and he * s not 
been exposed to sy,s terns, I.t;*s never been his bag. For 
20,000 years, bef ore the white man ever came here, he 
never had a systeiriB He never had to have one. He never 
had to sign his name on a document. He never had to have 
boundary lines described on paper or anything like that® 

His word was a bond. This is a value system. There are 
all kinds of things we could name, but we already know 
that these are the things that have to be worked up by 
the people, .1 think there is your problem, and there should 
be help for the whole entire school system. This is the 
reason I say this, and the reason X say that we are going 
back over ground that, has been covered over and over and 
over again. We ought to start doing something to correct, 
this whole situation, because we fully realize and 

we have confidence in the government. We have to have 
confidence in our government. If we can. *t have confidenee 
In our government 5 we are dead, the whole United States 
Is dead, so we have to give some feeling of confidence in 
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what they are trying to do. Congress has spent thousands 
of dollars studying research of what has been the cause for 
the failure in education of Indian people. Their reports 
show that there has been a failure. Right in this state, 

I believe they set the figure of a 38.5 dropout rate for 
high school kids. Somebody said, let*s worry about kids 
in highschool before we start worrying about them in 
college. I think that is correct. You start worrying 
about people in the Head Jtart program and right on up. 

It * s too late to start worrying about them after most of 
them have dropped out. The reason, I believe, that meetings 
like this are necessary is that somebody, somewhere along 
the line is going to pick up the reasons why we are having 
the problems that we are having and try to work out some- 
thing with the government, some kind of funding to c'^reate 
and develop an orientation program that will be really 
effective, I have been at meetings in Central Washington, 
at Western Washington, Skagit Valley College, University 
of Washington, I have been with Emmetts gang up there 
at the University of Washington, at many places. This 
whole thing comes up all the time. The thing is you have 
to start orientating these people so they can learn these 
values that are causing the conflicts, the inner feelings 
of the Indian child and ^diy he Is not able to cope with 
the problems that he is faced with in this white society. 
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because you are taking him from Indian society into white 
society, which is a different set of values altogether. 

The Indian people themselves, I feel, want a certain amount 
of this kind of life that we have now today. I don’t 
think that we advocate — like I said, if he came back 
from Oregon and said to heck with it, he would go back to 
what he was before. I do not believe the Indian fee-i-s that 
that is the answer to making themselves a better life in 
this world. I think they are forced — sure, they were 
forced, they were conquered, they were conquered and so 
you have to make the best of it. And I think they are 
honorable people. I think the Indian people in this 
meeting right now are genuinely honorable people, and they 
want to do something, and we need to help. We need the 
help of the other people. I think I have said something 
I am going to tear somebody apart here before I get 
thr o\igh . 

MR. HOYT; Was there somebody else? 

OLIVER: Betty, could I use a section 

over there on the board? 

CDiscussion off the recorde) 

MR. OLIVER: (At the blackboard.) I would 

like to firstly applaud this young man for his efforts 
to look at counseling and look at some of the difficulties 
and the processes that are concerned. And I certainly 
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commend Betty fotr piattlng this on the agenda. In listenings 
It occurs to me t/hat this might be an appropriate time 
to approach one concept o£ counselings The way X hear It 
this mornings I am thinking something like this, the 
student or child in the beginning (indicating) and the 
goal or outcome, which is 12th grade, and perhaps off- 
shoots of this e And then a cont inijiat ion for post — secondary 
training, which seems to get involved in this entire process. 
Now, in the process of a youngster proceeding through the 
sequence of 12 grades, the goal is pretty well established 
and set and acceptable In the society In which It was 
constructed. That is American white society, so the 
assumption is when a person starts, this is the assumed 
goal, and this is the only direction he goeso If there 
should be a pitfall encountered, this is dropout, this 
is failure* It is not acceptable * So he must be diverted 
and continue on. And in education a new process was Intro- 
duced that we provide a service to shore him up and to 
minimize failure by cutting this off (indicating) to keep 
him in school. In doing so, this counseling process 
assumes the same goal® It’s going in this direction, and 
the outcome is clearly set by the goal of the educational 
process Itself, So counseling is a duplication of the 
education process of getting this guy up to here, whatever 
level it is. Now, we introduce in the subject of counseling 
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Indian young people we dxaw a paraLlel and say we need 
a counseling service for Indians, and I think the danger 
here is that ws are in danger of introducing another Dick 
and Jane at this point, as staining that the goal is the 
same and the obstacles should be the same* When this is 
encountered (indicating), is this failure or dropout, or 
is it dropping in. For American education it is dropping 
out in the process, which is assumed. Maybe this is 
dropping into something better here. I am just introducing 
it, I am not advocating it. But I think we ought to take 
a careful look at, is this the same when it ^ s so irrelevant? 
Why is it dropping out? Why is it failure to the child? 

So anything above and anything down here is failure 
(indicating). So we arc building into the structure in 
the first place guaranteeing we are going to have this 
many failures. And so when the Indian child faces this, 
is he acttaally a failure? I would conclude here that 
I hope out of this couple days that we might have an 
opportunity —— and I will certainly welcome the thought 
that we spend some time in attempting to draw the frame- 
work for the outcome of counseling as pertaining to 
Indians# I was certainly pleased that I was able to follow 
Tandy this morning, because he says so many things that I 
would Like to be able to say about how Indians feel about 
education and where they should be going and what is desirable. 
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I think, we need to take a careful l ook at the out comes 
that is, what do we want to achieve. And if we can do 
this, we may be able to assist non -Indian ccunsel.ors who 
solely need some hel.p in this area. In my travels around, 
the state, in visiting scViools, 1 find that counselors 
and teachers and administrators are just crying for 
help; need guidance heree V\That do you want us to 

do?'' And I think we can do something if we could lay 
out here something that could be called outcomes of 
counseling Indian young peoples 

MR, WILBUR I Would you kind of give us a 
little bit of a suggestion on how you feel •™— I mean, what 
would you suggest the form it should be, what kind of 
framework to work with, I mean, to all of these (indicating)? 

Iffi-e OLIVER; I think there are lots of things 
that Betty put dowr: here that could be Incorporated in 
some very definite statements maybe that might encompass 
the thing that we are trying to talk about here® 

DRUMHELLERi Maybe statements and 
perhaps methods to implement the decisions that are madeo 
For instance, maybe on this conmrunlcatlon of values, what 
is entailed in setting those, and then getting the word 
where it has to be gotten. And if we could come out 
with some of these, and then methods to implement, perhaps 
out of this group Jack Ridley? 
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Afteir numeiroTjLS edxicatlon 



MR. RIDLEY: 

conf eirences similar to Tandy there, I. agree. Now, in 
looking over that board, is that the first time the board 
has been filled? 

MRS. DRUMHELI^Rj Yes, it is. 

RIDLEY; Well, I am perfectly safe. 

What we seem to have here in the board is nothing more 
than symptoms really of the disease that I think we are 
trying to get at, and we are being sidetracked into looking 
at a lot of symptoms that you have put on this board* 

Tandy mentioned some of the almost hit the nail on 

the head, and Emmet there has mentioned almost the same 
thing, too. And th^t is that the goals — — if you were 
to define education, I think then you can really see then 
there might be differences In goals or differences in the 
expectations of outcome for Indian students. So all this 
then comes from the fact that education is defined wrong 
for the Indian people, I believe, and as a result then 
we see that since it is not defined or encompassed in what 
the Indian students want, then we get all the symptoms 
that we have listed on the board. So it seems to me that 
if anything comes out of this conference, let us go back 
and just define what education is, and then we can take 
a real good look out and then we can find out where we 
fit this thing. 
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MRS* MXSIAZSEKi, Jrackj cotild. I say some“ 
thing heire? You know, they have studied and they have come 
up with a definition of what basic education is, and it’s 
pretty broad- If ws direct our goals at this conference 
to defining educations we will never get it done o This is 
why one of the goals here is to zero In on specifics , 
for ©ocamplej the problems that ax*e confronting the various 
individuals that are present at this conference. Xet ’ s 
look at those 5 aiod let • s suggest now what can be done in 
this particular case, because they are not isolated prob- 
lems as such. They are repeated over and over again. All 
right. The only way we are going to move ahead and really 
get some specifies out of this is to have them examine 
what their problems are with the various people that we 
have here and then proceed to say, ”A11 right. Where 
are the resources for solution? Where do we go?” Maybe 
it isn’t going to be here, but at least we can tell them 
where they could go to get the kind of help they need. 

Where is the change that needs to take place? Maybe it 
isn't right here, or maybe it is. Maybe it’s right at 
the local, tribal level, or maybe it’s at the .state 
education office level, but this is what we need to 
examine. And if we get caught up in discussion of our 
own philosophies, which I think are important, but if 
we get caught up in that and trying to define what education 
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is and what we hope it would be, then we really won'^t be 



doing anything at this conference, 

MR, RlDXEYs May I ask one question? 

MRS, MISIAZSEK; 1 would first want to say 



what direction and what specific helps do we want to come 
out of this conference, and what are the resources that 
we have here and now in this area that will serve — 

MR. RIDXEY ; May I ask one question? You 
say that we want to look at all the problems, the specific 
problems, and I may ask, relative to what? 

MRS. MISIAZSEK! To their specific educational 
problems with their tribe and/or their public school, and 
I am talking about the members up here as they have dis- 
cussed this. 

Ml, RIDIEY : We are all educators in some 

endeavor, or we are very interested in education in some 
manner, shape, or form. And most times I go to an educa- 
tional conference, the definition for education is assumed. 

It is assumed that this is all all right and well known, 
and then immediately we start talking about problems of 
this, the problems of this new student and that tribe and 
that Indian culture and heritage, and I sit there and 
wonder, relative to what? And then when 1 ask them for 
their definition of education, then they can*t give it 
to me. You see, they have to make this relevant to something. 
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MRS. DRUMIEI.LER: 



I think we have started 



something here that we want to continue on after lunch 
brought up by Tandy and now coming out a little bit more. 
What direction does this conference want to set, first. 

In goals and then in implementation? And I think we should 
spend some time discussing this. 

MR, WITBUR: I want to say there were 

several people that contributed many of these items. Many 
of us are acquainted with most all of these items, but 
there were specific people that said something about certain 
things up there. I mentioned communication of values. 

You have got it written up there? 

ms. DRUmELUER; Yes. 

MR, WILBUR: I think values is the most 

V 

important thing in this conflict and the reason that there 
has been a failure and we have had so many dropouts. I 
would like to serve on that committee, and I would serve 
on a few others items If we split up in different groups 
and come up with something that would be in the form of 
reconmendations for Enniiet to work with and his counselors. 
And I think we might be getting something done. 

MRS, DRUMffiLLER: All right. I just sort 

of helter-skelter went across here and picked out some of 
them: Tools to cope with the system. Who brought this 

point up? Financial assistance, course direction. 
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registration requirements* Duane, you were in on this, 
and somebody else? Gilbert, were you talking about this 
one? 

UNKNOWN; It was Blane * s paper. 

MRS, DRUMHETjIiER : Okay, Blane and Duane. 

Who else would like Co sort o£ join them? Let’s sort of 
do this at lunch. Let’s sort of get together and kick 
this around. Okay, Tools to cope with the system, tools 
to cope with the real world, which is slightly different, 
the system being the educational system. This is especially 
directed at colleges and universities and what’s required, 
and what age level do you start preparing students for 
the college experience. Then tools to cope with the 
real world, which is then also in guidance and counseling. 
You know, should all students go to college? Some of 
these kinds of questions. Who raised this one priiM,rily, 
do you recall? David Miles, all right, and Mary Hlllaire, 
Sister Junette Morgan and yourself were on it, Oreinta- 
tion of teachers and getting the values in, so we have 
sort of two sections there. Those that want to Join 
Tandy at lunch and talk about communication of values 
and some form to get them into, and set some of those -- 
Sister Junette, do you want to handle this one during 

I 

lunch? Well, I am not sure that is one of them yet 
(indicating) , 
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MRS, MISIAZSEK: 



Its’s a problem, but — 




MRS. DRUMiELlER I But ts It a main subject 

topic quite" 

MR, WILBUR; I would like to address myself 
to that particular subject, I think probably maybe this 
would be. I don’t know how many chairman of — actual 
tribal chairmen we have in the group outside of Alex. I 
am not one myself. My son happens to be, 

f®.S , MISIZASEK: Mel Tonasket is Colville 

chairman. 

MR, WILBUR; Well, an 5 rway, I would say this 
in regard to that. It’s not so much setting — tribal 
leaders setting themselves up as a model. It’s not so 
much that, I think what the tribal leaders are actually 
doing, and I would like to have you understand this now 
very thoroughly. We have to back up just one inch here. 
Before you can get Indian kids interested and really having 
a desire to do something, it has to come from Inside, 

He is the only one that would have a desire to do something. 
Well, a desire to get an education, a desire to go to 
college. You talk to lots of these Indian kids and they 
have no desire, they don’t see nothing in it, they can’t 
see no value in it. All right. The Indian leaders have 
been providing the means, I think, which is an awakening 
to these young people on the reservation to show them what 
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there is, what kind of life they can have with thts 
new kind of society with its economic values and everything 
like that, with its providing jobs. In order to get those 
jobs, they are beginning to see, before they can have a 
job like that, "I have to get an education.’* Pretty 
soon the desire is there, and pretty soon he is asking 
for all this help that we are going to be able to give 
him up here (indicating). This is a creative thing within 
the tribal groups themselves. They are not going out 
in the streets and being militant and everything. They 
are working very hard on every reservation developing 
their resources and trying to put something in front of 
these people. And they are encouraging education in every 
way possible. I wouldn't even he here if that wasn't 
true, and I am 67 years old. I think this Is the sort of 
thing. we know that the tribal people have the respon- 
sibility. We feel it, and we are trying to do something 
about It. If we can’t go out and be militant out in the 
street, we are trying to work at home and do this thing 
as sensibly as we possibly can. We certainly need the 
people, and we are trying to get them. If we can get 
men like Emmet in positions and Lorraine and many others - 
I can't name them all, but many, many Indian people are 
doing things, are getting up in the world. I think this 
thing is going to keep right on. Pretty soon we will have 
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Indian people on top 



N®.S . MISIAZEK: Blane has just a little moTre 

on his tepoirt yet, and I would say that we ought to be 
thinking of what we want to concentirate on during lunch. 

We have a report following Blane ’ s report this afternoon 
from Henry SiJohn which is going to cover in essence some 
of these things from a specific survey that he has done, 

I think we ought to really wait for his report too, before 
we come to any definite conclusions. 



WILBUR; These committees can get tO“ 

gether tonight, 

, MISIAZSEK; Okay, Blane, continue 



please • 

1®.S , DRUMHELLER; If you would like to meet 
together at lunch, just push some of those tables together 
and join whatever group, Tandy and Mary and David Miles and 
Duane and Blane and their groups, 

MR, HOYT: In closing, I weald just like 

to mention another hindrance to Indian education, one 



which we experienced here at Gonzaga University, This year 



we had a lot of people with personal prejudices and 



axes to grind. We had a good base program that could have 
been built upon. It was destroyed by those who only have 
their salaries to draw, positions to protect, and their 



own selfish Interests at heart, I saw it happen here this 



yearj and I have seen it happen other places. I think 
it’s time to put the students first where they belong and 
forget the foolish, petty bickering. With so many people 
having the students’ Interests at heart, Indian education 
can really go places. Thank you, (Applause) 

I^S, DRUMHEliLER: Immediately following 

lunch, we will be going over to the American Indian Center 
at approximately 1:15, 



AFTERNOON SESSION 

1:30 p,m, 

Friday 

August 6, 1971 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: We will convene the after— 

noon session of the conference. 

In your packets, you all have copies of 
the survey that was made by Henry SiJohn, and at this 
point, unless there are any announcements, I would like 
Henry to go over and discuss the results of his survey 
with the group. 

Now I don’t know If it would be wise to 
break in with questions during his talk or not, I think 
I will kind of leave this up to Henry to decide. He might 
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want to coveY certain portions of his report and then ask 
for questions, or he might to go through the complete 
report with questions afterwards, but that will be his 
decision. 

So, Henry, if you would kindly come and 

take over. 

MR. SI JOHN: Thank you very much. 

Before I start in, I believe the director 
of the Spokane Indian Cornmunity Center, Joe Bailey, would 
like to say perhaps Just a word or two before I begin. 

MR. BAILEY: On behalf of the staff and 

the board of the American Indian movement, we would like 
to welcome you here, and I think this is a good time to 
explain where you are . 

Most of you are associated in this con- 
ference with PNIC • , The Pacific Northwest Indian Center, 
and this is the American Indian Community Center, Now, 
we are confused quite often with those people and they are 
confused with us. We serve primarily two different goals 
or objectives, and although we are associated, we are 
not related and the association is personal and there is 
quite a bit of conflict and controversy about the various 
centers and their activities, and so on. We are hosting 
this particular session, but the Pacific Northwest Indian 
Center is sponsoring it, so there is quite a bit of differ— 
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ence on It. We Just wanted you to come in while you are 
in town and take a look at our organization. 

We are concerned primarily with the social 
aspects of the living Indlanj, the one today, and assisting 
him with whatever assistance he needs In the way of 
housing, jobs, social functions, anything else that he 
desires. The board is all Indlani the staff membership 
with the exception of myself is all Indian; it is operated 
by and for Indians in every manner. 

Now for your break, we have a little 
coffee, can^t guarantee the quality, and we have a little 
fried bread, and this we will guarantee the quality of, 
so be our guests, enjoy yourselves, and again welcome to 
the Center. 

(Applause , ) 

SI JOHN? Before I begin, I would like 
first of all to explain to you the purpose of this survey. 
The basic purpose of the survey is, naturally, 
Indian students, but specifically the difficulties that are 
encountered and are evident in some of the reservation 
schools where Indians attend or perhaps schools adjacent 
to the reservation where the Indians attend In reference 
to guidance and counseling, and, as with any survey, this 
is not strictly a conclusive fact that will be attributable 
as a whole in the Indian problem in general. This is only 
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a condensation of inf onmat ion that was gathered from the 
various tribes which I visited these past two weeks, and 
beginning with the Spokanes and Colvllles, up to Montana j 
Blackfeet and the Flatheads, Nez Perces and the Coeur 
d*Alenes in Idaho, and then the Western Washington tribes 
of Quinault, McCarr, Swinomish, and Lummi , and in con- 
junction with my visitation to the Yakima Nation. Now 
besides these, of course, we did contact the Umatilla of 
Pendleton and the Bannock and Shoshone of Fort Hall, Idaho, 
So that as I get each poster and put them up here for 
your consideration and information that is derived from 
it, I want you all to understand that these are incon- 
clusive, but the only thing that it will point out, which 
is the purpose of all surveys, is to point out some 
specific things, and these are the deficits that can be 
attributable to the Indian education and the education of 
our Indian youth on the reservations. As with all sur- 
veys, I did not put down the names of the schools; I only 
put down Schools No, 1, 2, 3, and so forth. But in 
conjunction with this, the returns that I received, whether 
they be at the high school level or the elementary school 
level, so that what we are going to see here this afternoon 
on evidences of deficits and, I hope, some information, 
and I think that under the circumstances, it may be well 
that we withhold all discussion and questions until after 
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all the cards are up here, after I have made my siimmationj 

and then perhaps at that particular time we can have a 

/ 

coffee break and then have our discussion period after. 

So to begin with, I will start with the first card. These 
very same questions are within your folders, and these 
questions as they were answered by individuals who filled 
out the questionnaires, naturally, a great many of them 
being school teachers' aides, some of them were unable to 
give me specifically the information that is recorded here 
as statistical. However, it must be considered that in 
the school enrollment it does vary throughout the school 
that affects Indian students. The total number of Indian 
students, as you can see here, varies as well, as low as 
64 up to as high as approKlmately 1700, I think that is 
not correct, Indian students in high school here. So that 
this shows the approximate percent of Indian students 
that are in attendance at these 14 schools that were 
queried in the questionnaire, 

J.O.M. programs, these are the approximate 
amounts that were designated and allocated to the various 
schools. Title 1, 874 and U.R.R.D, program. 

Now we get directly into the questions of 
teachers, teacher certification, as well as the relation- 
ship between the teachers and the Indian community and 
the students. The question was asked, were the teachers 
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oriented by means of a workshop, an educational workshop. 

In other words, this Is for the purpose of offsetting 
the possibility of having teachers that are just out of 
college, and as soon as they have finished college, they 
are channeled into a school on the reservation and they 
have to teach Indian students, and this is where some of 
the white teachers very definitely run into some difficulty 
because they are unable to relate with the Indian students. 
So that these schools, as you can see here. No. 1, yes. 

No, 2, and so forth, right on down the line. Not all of 
these teachers were oriented. Not all, none here, yes, 
none, none, not all, and, of course, some. So that this, 
as you can see, indicates a spasmodic effort on the part 
of some of the teachers to become oriented. They, perhaps, 
get right out of college, they are so anxious to get on 
the job that they just go right in without even thinking 
about the possibility of orientation, maybe orientation 
isn*t even available, and the question is, is teacher 
orientation necessary from the standpoint of educational 
leaders, educational representatives of the tribes, 
tribal councilmen, teachers* aides, J.O.M, counselors. 

The total number of teachers employed, as you can see, 
varies. Elementary school here. Now the total number of 
Indian teachers make a good comparison. One out of 11, 
none out of 14, five out of 70, none out of seven, three of 
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11, and so forth. Look at the comparison of statistics. 

So that here is definitely something that we have to con- 
sider, teacher qualification to get into our schools, 
so that our Indian people will be able to perhaps relate 
a little bit more and a little more thoroughly with our 
Indian students. 

Now of the Indian teachers that are cer- 
tified: yes, no answer, yes, no answer, yes, and so forth. 

Here is one that is certified, here Is another one, and 
here is one with a provisional certificate. So out of 
14 schools, then, we have one, two, three, four. 

The total ntjmber of teachers* aides employed 
varies In the schools. This one doesn’t even have any, 
this one does not have any. Now all you have to do is 
look over here and you can see the school enrollment and 
you can see where there is some Inconslderatlon for the 
hiring of teachers’ aides and the teachers employed. The 
numbers are not too many. 

And then we go into a little hot question 
here concerning the teacher— Indian relations# I think that 
what was mentioned this morning over in the audit or l\am 
has a great deal to do with this. I think that there are 
questions and answers here that very thoroughly Indicate 
the tendencies between the Indian conmiunity and the white 
coiraiiunity that seem to indicate that the situation is not 
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very good. Whether the feelings are sublte, underneath 



the surfaces or whether they are right out In the open, 

very good, good, fair, and so forth, and here it Is 
very poor. It is unworkable, they just can't seem to 
get together* 1 think that thero Is an effort on both 
sides, and I think that specifically the Indians have 
made some effort. Maybe the administration or the com- 
munity, the white Gommunlty, has perhaps prevented the 
possibility of even coming to some agreement concerning 
an adequate working condition here between the school and 
the community relations. 

Now we get into the counseling, how many 
counselors that schools employ, that is, coiTnselors that 
will counsel students: none, yes, none, none, three are 

part time, and the others, yes, yes, yes. Is counselor 
state— certificated. If they don^t answer very definitely, 
you can assume that they do not have one. Here Is one that 
Is certificated, here is another, another, so we do have 
a few here that are certificated. 

Now how many of these certificated are In- 
dians? We have one, two, three, four, five, there are 
six that are Indian. Non— accredited Indian counselors, 
someone that is operating more or less as a paraprofessional 
but not with a degree or certificated In the state. 

Are counselors needed for the Indian student? 
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As you can see, the feelings of the tribes are unanimous, 
they do, and would like to have Indian counselors. 

And the question here arises concerning 
an educational liaison, an educational representative 
either from the tribal council or from the tribal parents 
that can perhaps pull all three together, the tribal coun- 
cil, the tribal parents and the schools. So that the 
visitation then that can be made and the contacts that 
can be made by an educational liaison will go into these 
areas, the parents, the school, and the tribal council. 

SO that as a result of this then it is most important from 
the standpoint of facilitating educational availability 
and improving the educational situation in our schools, 

this is of a great necessity. 

How about the subject matter, Indian subjects 

that are taught? Are they teaching any Indian arts and 
crafts? There are some, yes, some. Here there a 
that are no. Indian language, very limited.- Here are 
some that say yes, some, and yes, no, no, and so forth, 
so that there are two, three, four, five that are de y 

no in respect to Indian language. Indian history, very 
limited, some, but the yes here and no, yes, three no-s. 

and then one that teaches some Indian history. 

I think we are going to get into some of 

the areas of great concern for us, and that is the .fiestion 
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of whether the educational programs that are in existence 
today are adequate enough to meet, not only the Indians’ 
needs, but also the white man’s needs. The academic 
programs, do they meet the needs of the Indians? The 
reactions from the various tribes, just look at them: 
no, no, partially, no, no, basically, basically, sometimes, 
sometimes, no, no, no<= Most generally, negative. Now 
I ask you, as educators, and we will discuss this later 
and this is to think about, why is this? There has to 
be an answer and it has got to come from educators such 
as are gathered here. We must rectify this situation 
of the negative aspect in respect to academic programs 
meeting the needs, and this is not particularly attributable 
only to the Indians, it also exists with the whites* 

From the students’ views, what is the 
greatest downfall of the school? Now these answers here, 
as you see, are one or two or three-word descriptions. 

You should hear some of the students as I talked with 
some of them personally, problems with teachers, lack 
of communication, irrelevant subject matter, no discipline, 
many problems, lack of communication, prejudiced, lacking 
of courses, subjects, cultural contradictions. So that 
the cultural contradictions here play a very Important 
part because of the niche that it puts in mutual under- 
standings between two cultural people. The teachers, are 



they ptrejudtced against the Indian? No, sometimes, yes, 
some, sometimes, no, yes, seldom. 

Now in respect to student problems, as you 
know, there are many. Are these student problems then 
generated by the school, that is, teacher permissiveness, 
teachers overlook a lot of things. Is it generated partly 
perhaps or wholly by the teachers? Some say yes, yes, yes 
and it is almost unanimous with the exception of this one 
"sometimes”. 

School discipline, does this play a part 
in the student problems? How about school regulations? 
Unanimous, Why it is there, I am quite sure, as educators, 
we should have some idea of discrepancy here® 

All right, how about the student problems? 

Is this caused by the Indian parents due to their lack— 
adalslcalness , their abilities or their capabilities of 
getting up early on Monday morning, getting the kids off 
to school, or perhaps even to the extent to where if their 
child is in difficulty with some teacher or with the school 
officials, does the parent back up the teacher? Let’s 
look. Do they think that it is more or less the parents 
that are somewhat guilty of this. Maybe the parents play 
a great part In here. And the Indian student, how about 
the student, maybe he comes from a very good family, 
comes from a family that la very high In morals and 
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integrity, character, but still by his association with 
other students perhaps goes the other way, and then the 
problems o£ the students today, are they generated by 
present-day society? 

You know the Indian students, they are just 
like anyone else, they leam. They are very intelligent, 
they are very percept ivee They can learn to sign their 
own passes, their own absentee slips, just like the white 
students, and there are many that have been signed in my 
18 years as an educator. So this is something, of course, 
that we all have to put up with, and maybe even I, myself, 
and I will admit it, perhaps, in my inconsistencies con- 
cerning passiveness. I think that all teachers are 
guilty of that. 

Now let’s look at the J.O.M. programs here 
and their relationship to the Indian. J.O.M. Indian parent 
Committee, is there one on the reservation? Most generally, 
yes. Here is one that says no. One is being formed. 

But the other reservations do have JoO.M, parent conraiittees. 

The J.O.M, parent committees, are they 
active, do they help to formulate policy? Do they sit 
down with the administration and talk over the policies 
that are to be projected, not only for this year, but 
ihe new proposals that will be considered for next year 
as an in^rovement? Do they get together? Now look at the 
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answeirs : no, yes, yes, no, no, no, no, I think the in- 

stance heire was where they were called together to meet 
with the superintendent on one occasion. Yes, most 
generally, no. 

Now here Is also very definitely a great 
lack of communication between the school administration 
and the Indian parent committee. 

The J,O.M, Indian parent committee, are 
they knowledgeable in school expenditures of the J.O.M. 
funds? Does the J,0,M, parent committee know how much 
of the funds that are being utilized for this part of the 
J.O.M, program for the J.O.M, counselors* salary, and so 
forth? Are they knowledgeable? And, as you can see, 
most generally there are some areas where it Is yes, but 
there are quite a few no's. There are one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven no*s. 50-50, There are some in- 
consistencies here between the administrations and the 
J.O.M. parent committee. 

How about the school administrative policies, 
are they written down? Now I don’t mean just the pamphlets 
that are handed to each member of the faculty that has to 
do with school policies and disciplinary procedures, school 
regulations, and it is really too bad that even the parents 
can’t have the availability of these booklets, too, be- 
cause it might be well for them to know some of the school 



regulations. So whereever you see a *’no’' in this regard 
here 3 you must remember that perhaps in cases such as you 
see the manipulation of discipline by the administrator 
is all done in the head. Perhaps he waylays the regular 
procedure and makes his own decision, and then that leaves 
the Indian parent where, with no place to go except to 
submit, perhaps, to what is being said by the administra- 
tor. 

The J.O.M* Indian parent committee, does 
It meet, does it consult with the school administration? 

No, no, no, no, no. There are one, two, three, four, five, 
six yeses, which means there are eight no*s. 

Now in my discussions with the parents, 

I found that very definitely school administrators over- 
look entirely the discussion of the expenditures, the 
formulation of policies, and they have closed the doors 
also to meetings with the Indian parent committees, 

and I think that you will agree that this is contradictory 
to the intentions of the JoO.M, program. 

The school, the Indian community relation- 
ship, here is an interesting replay. It is "vague", but, 
as you can see here, it Is poor, indifferent, poor, fair, 
good, good, poor, indifferent, vague. You can perhaps 
faintly see the outline of the relationship, but you really 
are not sure of what It Is and how it Is, 




How about Indian school board inembet^. *- • 
you have Indian members on your school board? Soiie do. 
Here is an unusual situation, all are Indians on this 
school board. No, no, no. So at least there Is something 
here that is coming along that seems to indicate the 
participation by adults to become members of the school 
board. 

Now we come Into student problems themselves. 
Absenteeism, unanimously yes. We all have absenteeism 
difficulties. Problems of Indians staying out of school, 
too many powwows, they got to wait until that last tent 
is folded down before they decide, "Well, I guess I better 
go to school tomorrow." But perhaps one thing is definite 
in this regard, the Indian people, I don’t believe, really 
are overly concerned with making deadlines or sacrificing 
a powwow to get to school. Not yet, maybe someday, but 
I don’t know. That remains to be seen. At any rate, 
we do have an absentee problem. 

Absenteeism, are the Indians absent more 
than the whites? Most generally, yes, with the two, three 
exceptions, and these, incidentally, these two here are 
more or less isolated and elementary, also. 

Drinking problem, Indian, white students, 
oh, yes, they have drinking problems. Perhaps not 
noticeably here because of the elementary school level. 
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How about the Indlari students that were 
dismissed? 11 temporarily, here is none, six. none, six, 
none, three, none, five, and yes, there were some. The 
reason for dismissal, no interest, absenteeism, behavior, 
drinking, absenteeism, behavior, dropouts. Here is a 
bad one here. The reason for the dropouts, it ranges from 
pregnancy to no Interest, low grades, education is useless. 
When an Indian student gets an education, maybe he graduate 
from school, goes to college, if he does get that far, 
if he doesn't get discouraged, but then along the way he 
begins to think, ''Well, what is the use? I have got to 
fight that white man for everything, I have got to over- 
come his side, and yet I am supposed to live like him,*’ 

So that with these things, it is very definitely a dis- 
advantage, and, of course, the difficulties here in re™ 
spect to pregnancies, naturaLly the circumstances do 
crop up and they crop up among the white students, as 
well • 

Marijuana and drugs, I think that you can 
agree that on most of the reservations there are some 
problems, but they are minimal, I don't think that they 
predominate a student body, at least not as yet, or the 
student population. There are some evidences, but very 
definitely it is not considered a major problem, it is 
a contributory problem. Actual cases, of course, naturally 
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the students are much smarter than the teachers in many 
ways and in many things. They know how to keep these 
things kind of secret and they know how to keep out of 
trouble, so that the actual cases that have been detected 
except In the urban areas, are minimal. 

Now the Indian students that graduate. Here 
are numbers, boys on the left side and girls on the right 
So that you can see here it is kind of unusual with this 
exception here. The girls outnumber the boys, but most 
generally they are equal, but there are more boys here 
than girls. What reason, I don’t know. Used to be, I 
thought, the other way around. 

Now the existing continuation program on 
our own reservations, do they have them, whether they 
be adult courses or G.A.D, or through the local cornntunity 
college, or perhaps like out at Cusick at my school, the 
superintendent has opened its doors and invited me to 
contact any dropouts in their Junior and senior years to 
try and get them back in school, and we still, hopefully, 
want to continue on with this program. Now are other 
schools willing to do this? So here you find the answers 
of one, two, three, four no*s, five no's, and the rest of 
them are yes. 

The niimber of Indian students that are 
attending denominational as well as Indian schools, not 




t*oo much Inf oCTiat 1 on In this regard. One of the greatest 
deficits of our educational system is the fact of vocational 
course Implementation in our schools. Are there vocational 
courses? Yes, a few, and there are a few no’s. 

Now the schools, are they adequately pre- 
paring our Indian students for college? Some no’s, some 
yeses • 

How about the academic subject deficit? 

Now here we get into the specifics of deficits, English, 
science, and math, English, science and math, reading, read- 
ing, English and math, English, all fields, English, math 
and reading, history. Interpersonal relationships, so 
that these subjects all in a nutshell, shows some deficits 
of our educational system at the lower educational level. 

The Indian student graduates that attended 
college. This we just finished up this year, but graduated 
last year, not too many. There are some in some areas, 
at least according to this survey. 

Now the special tutoring aspect. In talking 
with the teachers, in talking with the people, I found 
that In some cases teachers feel that the Indians are 
Incapable of learning, and this I definitely disagree with. 

I think that the Indian has as high a perceptiveness, as 
high an l.Q., as the white man. The only thing we must 
have is, of course, an understanding teacher who can be 
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able to relate to the Indian students, but if they are 
deficient in the basic subjects, such as English, snath, 
reading, science, what are the schools doing about these 
things? Are they implementing procedures, are they 
implementing courses, are they implementing tutoring 
programs to help them? I don't think so, not too much. 
Let's look: no, no, no. There are only two. One school 
here has tutoring on a one-and-one basis. Another school 
has tutoring from approximately 1 to 5 students per class, 
sod the rest of the Indian schools, or the schools where 
Itidians attend, do not have any special tutoring provisions. 
They have remedial reading, but not special tutoring in 
the basics. 

Now is the special tutoring program necessary? 
Unanimously, the people feel that it is and they want it, 
they would like to have it, and so it is the question here 
now of what the Indian people can do about it, what the 
school administrators can do about it, and what the federal- 
ized programs can do about it. 

How about the student views concerning the 
school deficits, what do they think is the greatest deficit 
in the school? There is no comnrunication here between the 
school and the students, Indian stiidents, no facilities, 
there are no vocations here, lack of conmunicat ion, in- 
dividual instruction. By this it was meant that the 



teacher concentrates on the better student or perhaps the 
more perceptive and in some cases the white student, ^cav- 
ing the Indian out on the limb to fend for himself and 
to get whatever information that he cans No Indian teachers, 
another school said. No Indian teachers, students are 
Unprepared, teachers uninformed on how to handle Indian 
students, lack of vocation in the school, as well as 
curriculum, lack of knowledge concerning J.O.M., B.I.A. 
programs, understanding of teachers is lacking, school 
currlcultJm, knowledge of J.O.M, programs, no Indian teachers 
in this school. 

So that these questions and these answers 
are specifically put up here for one reason. As you know, 
we are under federalized control so that we have the 
federal education programs that originate with the United 
States government, and, since we are under the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the thing Is channeled down to the 
state, from the state then it goes to the schools and to 
the tribes, which, of course, comes in on the information 
as well. Within the schools, the administration and the 
teachers; within the tribes, the tribal council, the 
tribal parents, and included In here should be an education- 
al representative, but the whole ball of wax and everything 
that is pointing to this conference and the purpose of this 
conference is this right here, Indian students. 
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naturally have to consider the aspect of 
educators, naturaLi.y 
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eounselors, It Is definite that they should be Indian in 
order to relate wltb tbe Indian students, because Indian 
have a better understanding of the Indian way of life- 
They should also work towards state certification. 

.rate certification Is Impossible for the d.O.M. counselors. 
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The liaison, the educational liaison, be- 
tween the school and the Indian community, this relationship 
,hen would also tend to be Improved with an Indivl ua 
Phat would work In this direction. The Indian studen 
problems. X think, would gradually take reversals and 

show a definite decline. 

Indian community policies and problems, 

.11 consaunltles must become aware of these things. 
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above all, the edification of the educators, the teachers, 
and the school administration should be aware of Indian 
community policies, as well as the problems, and try to 
be understanding of these things and perhaps not be so 
hard-nosed about some school regulation that to the 
educator is so Important that he can't bend a little bit. 

Teachers' aides, very definitely we should 
have more Indian teachers’ aides, and, of course, funded 
by the J.O.M. program. If it is possible to have individuals 
that would have knowledge of the local language, I think 
that is all well and good, but it is not absolutely 
necessary o It is in fact, I think, good when a student 
first comes into school at the kindergarten level or the 
first three elementary grades, I think that to see an 
Indian in the school and someone that this little child 
can relate to, I think this is most important for the 
general development of the Indian student. 

The knowledge of the Indian way of life, 

I think with some of the people in communities, they 
definitely Just close the doors to any possibility of 
consideration of trying to understand how the Indians 
live and why they live that way and why they are contented 
with the way that they live. 

Duties of the teacher’s aides, naturally, 
encompass the playground and the lunch room, but most 
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Importantly, the classroom, the classroom duties. They 
should maintain the schoolroom discipline, they should 
help in the distribution of materials, the collection of 
papers, even to the correction of tests, and collecting 
books and supplies, and if possible, the teachers’ aides 
should be knowledgeable of Indian legends, Indian history, 
Indian stories, because I think the telling of these 
stories to the children and if we can start with the 
kindergarten and elementary school levels of the apprecia- 
tion of the Indian culture, then by the time these children 
grow up and get into the junior and into the senior high 
school levels, perhaps their understanding of the Indian 
culture will be better and should result then in better 
understanding between the two people. So that this aware- 
ness then can actually work both sides, but mostly from the 
side of the white man. 

The special tutoring programs, with the 
exception of two schools, is very nil, and yet most schools, 
perhaps by being educated, are Incapable of teaching down 
to the level of an under-achiever or someone that is 
struggling with certain specific basic subjects. There is 
a failure of relationship between a teacher, quite often, 
and a student. So that in the special tutoring program, 
the implementation of this program, it is my estimation, 
and it is only mine, don’t take my word for it, you do your 
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own thinking and you come to your own conclusions, but it 
is my Intention to try and facilitate this program, because 
I believe it is necessary and I believe it is most essential 
in a great many Indian communities. So that the remedial 
reading that I mentioned under special tutors, in most 
schools they do have a remedial reading program, but do 
they have a special tutoring program to help the under- 
achievers, the children that are having difficulty in the 
basics, English, reading, history, mathematics, science, 
and this Is where we definitely need some help. The under- 
achievers, what are they going to do then? Are they going 
to be passed socially to keep up with cheir fellow students, 
or can we help them by pulling them out of the classroom, 
referring them to the tutoring aides mar the teachers so 
that they can work on a one~and—one basis? This is where 
we need the help. 

Now as far as federalized programs are 
concerned, B.I.A. officials included and state officials, 

I think that some effort should be made to orient the 
tribes, the tribal members, and I know that these state 
officials and government officials make visits to the 
x-eservations , but how often do they make them? This Is 
the question. How often do they make them? Is there a 
rapport between the officials? I can remember Mr, Gould, 
a fine man, from the state office. He came over to Cuslck, 
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I think, about the middle of February, He asked the school 
and he asked the J.OoM, parent committee how come we hadn’t 
submitted an application for U.R.R.D,, and he »ave us the 
whole pitch about how great this program was and what it 
could do for the school, and we all agreed, and so then 
in the final statement which he made concerning the dead- 
line, he said, ’Veil, this is the 12th of February, the 
proposal must be handed in by the first of March,” So, 
here we have a group of teachers with a teaching load, 
no one actually had the time to submit an adequate proposal 
for UoRoR.D,, so that this consideration then by the state 
and federal employees would be appreciated by members of 
the Indian community, the tribal government, the education- 
al representatives 5 and in some cases even the school admin- 
istration. 

The school administrators, in my estimation, 
should welcome the state and the B.I.A, expertise, which 
most generally they do, but in some cases, unfortunately, 
they look at this only in the aspect of how much they can 
get from federal funds to implement their general fund. 

So the rapport then between local tribes 
and schools should definitely be Improved through regular 
meetings that should be held at least once a month between 
the school administration and the parent committee, 

and, if necessary, the J.O.M, parent committee can ask for 




a show of the accounts, the expenditures, that have been 
made under the JoO.M, program by the school administration. 
The J.O.Mo parent committee should try to Improve communt- 
cations, should try to become more involved, through these 
monthly meetings, but they should also be knowledgeable. 
They should take an interest In it sufficiently enough 
so that they can know the programs. Even in J.O.M. pro- 
grams, they change every year, there Is some new wrinkle 
that is introduced, and these changes should be made known 
and the J.O.M, parent committee should be knowledgeable 
of these changes even to the limitation of new fund 
expend itures . 

Now the tribal council, there should be an 
educational representative from each tribal council. If 
they don’t have an educatiomsl representative, perhaps 
in some cases they do have educational committees, but 
they should be knowledgeable and they should choose some- 
one that is qualified in some degree from the tribal 
council to become the educational representative or members 
of the committee to hold monthly meetings, not only with 
the school administration, but the Johnson-0 ’Mai ley Parent 
Committees This individual should serve as a liaison 
then between the tribal council and the school administra- 
tion. This is very Important, The educational rapport 
then between the tribal officials, J.O.M. parent committee. 
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officials, and Local school administrations, hope~ 
fully, by the implementation of a good educational repre“ 
sentattve or his educational committee can be improved. 
Now you can have a good committee, you can 
have a good man, but if he makes contacts and doesn’t do 
a follow“up, then there is also this lacking. We have 
got to have individuals that will do the follow-up after 
making the initial contact. You can’t make initial 
contacts and then ],eave it lie and leave it forment in 



whatever direction. You have got to guide this think by 
means of relations by talking to people and channel it in th 
right direction. School board membership is definitely 
Indicative of showing some improvement, and I am quite 
sure that this is definitely a good thing. Teacher orien- 
tation is a great necessity, and we must not overlook this 
possibility. There are, through the Migrant Indian Center 
at Toppenlsh as well as the various schools in this area 
that have workshops In the suimnertlme and during sessions 
just before school starts, where they have workshops for 
teacher orientation, especially if they are going to be 
teaching Indian students, the teacher-Indian student 
relationship, we hope, would be improved and the teacher- 
Indian student conferences should be more frequent. Many 
teachers do not even consider the Indian worthy of a 



They are in too great a hurry to get 
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minute of his time 




home after that last bell has rung ending the school 
day. The teacher-Indlan parent conferences should be more 
frequent, but, above all, the parents should also par- 
ticipate in this regard, I have heard of school officials 
that say, ”Well, we never get any Indian parents at our 
parent-teacher conferences,” and which I think in a 
great many instances is true. Teacher awareness of the 
Indian community, of the philosophies as well as the 
tribal organizations, the way of life of the American 
Indian and the local Indians, I think this is mandatory, 
at least as far as establishing a rapport between the 
school, the teacher, and the Indian community* There are 
many deficits that we know of in school policies, teacher 
passiveness, Indian student orientation, A student can 
do anything, practically, in the classroom, I have heard 
of instances where students have even come to school drunk, 
and they have to take them home. I have heard of Instances 
where a student will come in perhaps under the influence 
of drugs, and they have to take him home, A student, 
if he wants to be absent for maybe one period, two periods, 
out of the day, all he does is walk out of the classroom. 

He doesn’t ask the teacher, ”May I please be excused?” 
he just walks out. The teacher looks at him and thinks, 
”Well, what can I do?” Other teachers see the students 
walking around through the hallway or going some place. 
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they nevei* ask them where they are going. And these, I 
believe, are some of the discrepancies that make a great 
consideration toward the delinquencies of our students 
within the cLassrooins, 

The extremes of the survey, I don’t know 
If I included these, 1 found two instances that very 
definitely, I think, should be considered of some action 
by some group, and perhaps this would be a good one, as 
well. Attention was brought to me in any discussion with 
people, parents, that in one instance and in one school 
there was the passing out of tranquilizer pills to Indian 
students, little tykes, to keep them quiet in the class- 
room. This is against the law. No teacher can give 
aspirins to a student without proper medical authoriza- 
tion. That is only one instance. 

Another extraneous example of the fact that 

I 

\ 

there are various education associations that exist within 
the states and many teachers, by necessity In order to 
become certified, attend school and schools cost money, 
so that in enabling themselves to remain In school, they 
go in debt, and they borrow money, and, as a consequence 
when the contract time comes up school administrators 
are looking for teachers. In some cases, they get some 
of these teachers that are deeply in debt, and then the 
loan association or the teachers’ association, or whatever 
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will give them a certain reduction in their loan if they 
teach in a deprived area, such as Indian reservations, and 
in some cases in the more isolated areas, they even elim- 
inate the loan entirely. This practice should not be, and 
I don’t think that any of you lack the intelligence to 
visualize what kind of teachers can come into our reserva- 
tions as a result of this continued practice. 

So that here we find then the culmination 
of seven weeks’ work. Whether it is informative to you as 
an educator, as members of the tribal council, as an in- 
dividual from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, teachers, 
educational representatives, or just interested people, 
there are some things here that are shown and Indicated 
by these charts that there is a definite need of rectifica- 
tion, The Indian people are not stupid, they are as 
intelligent as anyone. The only thing that we need to 
improve our way of life are some of these things: commun- 

ication between the whites and the Indians. Some of us 
have made it, that Is, assimilation, and some of us are 
doing quite well, but perhaps we comprise maybe five per- 
cent of the Indians population, if that higho The students 
that are still struggling and going to school, perhaps 
going to school, as well as the population in general, I 
am speaking of students, they would go from about 90, 
maybe clear down to 30 percent, depending on their 



capabilities. Now below 30 percent would be perhaps 
the under-achievers 5 so that the scope of education then, 
here we have a realm chat is definitely indicative of 
neglect, because the five percent already have their jobs, 
so that in between 90 and down, we are concerned with these 
people in Crying to give them an education, but we have 
to do a great deal, we have to do a great many things. 

I made this re; "arch, sure, and I have taught 
school, yes, I have many years, and I don’t propose that 
I am going to change the rule by making this research, 
but I do know for sure that if you have anything up here, 
if you have any consideration for your people, that you 
will go home and do something about it. 

And you have got things working for you, 
you have got the Bureau of Indian Affairs, you have got 
the State Department of Education in the Indian Education 
Office. You can become involved in your local community, 
you can become involved in tribal affairs, but as far as 
your contribution toward education, you are like an over- 
seer. Now try to encourage your own people to become 
more educated so that we can get the people into the 
professions, into the teaching field, into the professional 
fields. We want to get more of these people there, and 
then perhaps through years and years of frustrations, such 
as we have experienced, years and years, perhaps more, of 



prejudices, maybe at some distant future thex'c niay be 
some alleviation of some of these things that we are 
hoping to work for at this conference, and It behooves us 
to try and accomplish as much as we can on behalf of our 
own people. 



tion. I know it is very hot r- I would suggest that per- 
haps we take a little break and then kind of cool off a 
little bit and come in for some discussion* 

(A recess was taken.) 

MRS,-, MlSIAZSEKs Betty, can I ask a ques- 
tion now from Henry? 

DRUMHELLER: All right, we are ready 

to start now on questions and discussion on Hank SiJohn’s 
presentation that was just made, and refer to your infor- 
mation in your packets to refresh your memory, if you need 
to » 



in how many states did you approach those schools, and, 
you know, what is the percent In what state, because each 
state has a different set of regulations, you know, a 
little diffei'ent from each other in dealing with school 
matters? Could you give us an idea? 

MRo SIJOHN: Yes, directly, I made contact 

with Indian tribes in three states during this portion of 



Now I do appreciate very much your atten- 



ms. MISIAZSEK: I would like to ask you 
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the survey jin the last three weeks, and that includes 
Montana, Ic^aho and Washington, Now the Oregon tribes, 
of course, I did not contact personally, but by letter 
and communication and previous acquaintances with the 
people Involved in education there, and thei*e were 12 
tribes In all that were contacted personally, so that 
from this, even though it may be somewhat of a. scattered^ 
out deal to the various tribes in these states, it still, 

I think, indicates a good cross section of material that 
definitely indicates that something is lacking in some 
of the areas . 

MR, lYALL: Who, in the survey, auswered 

your questions? 

MR, SIJOHN: The people that answered the 

questions in this survey specifically were the tribal 
council members, the educational representatives, that Is, 
of the tribes, or C,A,P, representatives, community action, 
teachers’ aides, J,0 ,Mb counselors, but administrators, no, 

MlSo MISIAZSEK: Henry, could you comment 

on one of the things that I noticed that surely, I think, 
seems inconsistent? One of the schools showed having 12 
Indian teacher aides or something, and yet they showed a 
most negative response to home-school relationships, this 
type of thing. It just seems to me that with 12 Indian 
people in a school, some kind of relationship is going to 
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develop, positive or negative, and I just would like your 
comment on that particular school, I think that was the 
last school, the Number 14. 

MRS o HILLAIRE: Do you want me to respond 

to that? 

mo SI JOHN: Go ahead. 

^®S n HILLAIRE: Unaccustomed as I am, I would 

approach the subject this way. I think you are right, 
a relationship of very positive negativism has developed. 

MRS ^ MISLAZSEK: You know the school? 

MRS Cl HILLAIRE: Yes, I know the school. This 

is the Ferndale area, a school in which a very positive 
teacher corps program was petitioned out by the white 
instructors o This kind of a problem has actually had a 
great history that people are emotionally responding to 
without understanding it. 

Several years ago in this school district 
for some reason because of the various kinds of difficulties 
in that very cautious conversational lull that we all get 
into, you know, we do a great deal of talking and then 
we quiet down for a while, there was quite a bit of money 
allocated to build a school on a reservation in this school 
district and nothing happened to the money, it just sat in 
the bank. Finally, the white people got hold of that, and 
so they decided to consolidate and they consolidated the 
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school by consent, they got their Indian to come and sit 
on their board and say no, but because o£ the democratic 
process of majority rule, he was outruled. The opinion 
of the school board was no, in terms of the overall 
integration, but it was yes, let’s get the money, so they 
got the money. Well, they were sitting pretty, because 
they had all this lovely money and every school got a little 
bit in the school districts Then there was a public 
hearing, and they said that in the year that the Indians 
were Integrated into their school, there was a million 
dollars worth of shoplifting, so everything wasn't 
coppacetti, to say the least. 

Well, because we never quite are willing 
to face the indigenous trouble that we have had in 
terms of our interpersonal relationships, we avoided it, 
and so it became a chronic kind of ache. Everybody ached, 
but nobody said much about it, and so the program went as 
programs do and nothing really was done about that problem. 
In the first place, the Indians were not wanted by the 
whites . 

Of course, then came the bomb shell, the 
desegregation decision. The desegregation decision would 
not have affected a federally-run Indian school, but in 
the consolidation process, guess what? It sort of floated 
us into remorse that we had a marriage of convenience. 
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nobody comfortable in it, but everybody satisfied that they 
got their fair share. So all of a sudden it was then 
necessary to desegregate, and here was an Indian school 
that was falling down at the ears and here was all the 
sure-enough white schools that were not intended to inte- 
grate the Indian, so they surveyed the community. There 
were three white people on the reservation, and they 
couldn't get one single one of those to go the Indian 
school, which was now a public school, so instead of making 

them, they closed down the Lummi Day School and took the 
Indians and placed them in the white school, and then, of 
course, all the trouble began, 

^®.S , MISIAZSEK: Was the beginning, Mary, 

then, because I think this is an element when we talk 
about problems in a local school and in a community, is 
that we always have such factionalism amoung our own Indian 
people in a given single community that it seems to me 
that this might be one of the problems that could crop up 
from this factionalism, and in fact, probably over 50 
percent of the Indians want to move into a different 
school system with their children, but this is it. We 
have our ideals, we know what we want, but there is the 
factionalism that will pit one Indian against another in 
the same community, and who suffers from it? 

MRSo HILIAIRE; I thirft the history of this 
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situation would prove that all Indians pull together. They 
did not want to go, and I think also the documents would 
verify that they never changed their mind to this day, 

MRS o MISIAZSEK: And this is one issue they 

all agree on? 

MRS, HILLAIRE: It is one issue that at 

least is a motivating factor in the trouble. Whether or 
not they all agree to it, of course, there has been now 
five generations, and whether or not any one of those 
generations was calculated in terms of a positive yes is 
rather hard to discern, but the fact still remains that 
the trouble is caused from this lack of taking care of that 
small problem, and until there is a better relationship 
between whites and Indians on a more sophisticated level, 
on a people level, there is not going to be any kind of 
way to touch that problem, because that is the person-to- 
person problems of trying to live together. It isn't an 
educational problem, it isn't an institutional problem, it 
isn't even a system problem^ it is an Individual belliger- 
ence that has been carried and borne a long time, so that it 
isn't in the original people, it is in the inheritance that 
the instinct that drives you either to run in fear or to 
stand and fight, and I have a hunch that the Indians, if 
this teacher corps program is an indication, they decided 
to stand and fight, which really is causing it to look good 
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but be bad. Of course. It carries out the old saying that 
things that are accepted are not always as they seem. 

MR. JOHN PEARCE: I notice that six out 

of the 14 schools have none or very little arts and 
crafts, language, and history. Are those six schools 
planning more, do you know? 

MR. SIJOHN; Yes, please understand that 
the facilitated J.O„M Programs that are non-existent are 
only Just a few years old, so that the Implementation of 
subject matter such as these that you have mentioned, I 
believe, are forthcoming and will become general programs 
in most schools where Indians attend in a very short 
while. Some are taking some steps for the implementation 
of subject matter and perhaps in the field of expanding 
curriculum. Now, these classes, naturally, will be open 
to both whites and Indians alike, and many is the time 
that I have talked with students, not only in my own 
school, but also with groups of students from other 
schools, that one of their greatest deficits they believe 
that the school has is the fact that there is a lack of 
curriculum, and the implementation of these subjects per- 
tatnlng to Indians very definitely, we feel, not only 
will contribute to better understanding between people, 
but also will enhance the curriculum program of the school 
and their palnnlng. 
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MR, PEARCE; Are there good training pro- 
grams for teachers especially? Would all the teaching 
in these be done by Indian teachers, or will some non- 
Indian teachers be involved in them? 

MRo SIJOHN: Well, I think, depending on the 

schools, how far they have gotten, it is intended, I am 
quite sure, that all of the arts and crafts, the Indian 
language, will be taught by Indians from the local 
community. Now these may be available through federalized 
programs, I'm sure, and as indications are, as of right 
now I think the implementation is going to, shall we say, 
begin to bloom and spread throughout various school as 
time goes on, including this year, I am quite sure that 
Lorraine, before she left her office, in looking over some 
of the proposals perhaps even showed some Indication of 
the expansion of subject matter materials pertaining to 
Indians that schools wanted implement. 

MR, McGinnis ; There was one question re- 
garding the problem, and I just wondered if you could 
clarify what is the difference between a blank and a 
"none”? Like, for example, Indian students dismissed or 
reason dismissed, you have some reason given. and then 
you have blanks , What do the blanks mean? 

MRo SIJOHNs Well, the blanks mean this, 
Duane, not all of the teachers' aides, who were among the 
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people that filled out the questionnaires, had direct 
knowledge of the dismissal. 

kR. McGinnis : oh, I see. 

MR, SIJOHN: So there are, shall we say. 

Inconsistencies and discrepancies on this report in that 
I tried to contact the people that worked directly with 
the students, and some may know of the statistics and 
s ome may not . 

MR. McGINNIS: Oh, then if it is just 

blank, there was no answer? 

IRe SIJOHN: No answer to it, yes, 

MRo EMMET OLIVER: Henry, the assessment 

given to the effectiveness of teacher aides and counselor 
aides, did this expression come from the local Indian 
people as to how they felt paraprof essionals were function- 
ing as an agent between the child and the school, or, shall 
I say, school response, administration response. In terms 
of Improvement of attendance, this sort of thing? It would 
seem to imply an adjustment for the child, or did the 
parents feel that the paraprof essionals were bridging this 
gap between the community and the school? 

m. SIJOHN: I think the question that you 

asked, with some of the parents and some of the people 
that I talked to, the return of Information of the 
apprehensions of their offspring or children, they felt 
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that if these people were present, at least there would 
be some bridge between the community and the school « Ic 
would give some self-assurance, some confidence, to the 
student and this, they felt, if an Indian child, a strange 
Indian child, even though he had a few friends, will still 
feel lost in a school where there are many children attend 
ing, and as a result of this, it was hoped that if the 
implementation of more teachers* aides, especially at the 
lower grades, this would help bridge that gap. 

Now from the standpoint of the parents 
themselves, if any difficulty arose within the school, 
they would be able to observe these things firsthand, and 
so with this then would come understanding between the 
Xndian conuiiunity and the school adniLnistration to solve 
or to absolve some of the difficulties that may arise, 
not only between students, but between communities. 

And so the rapport then of the people 
with the school administration, certainly we must look 
opt imisti call ly in this direction, will be Improved, so 

i 

that we havd a culmination of where these para- 

i ^ 

professionals can fit in, and soinetinies unf ort unate ^ I 
will have to admit and I will have to sayj sometimes 
reservation people find it a little difficult to find 
people that might be interested in something like this 
so that we also have something to go on. 



We also have something to work on at home 
in this regard, and this is where the contact from 
from the state office, Indian Office of Education, from 
the schools, from the universities, where they can finally 
meet together with the people and Indoctrinate them and 
tell them what is available and how they can get these 
things. Then we get an understanding. 

MR. JACK RIDLEY: With x-egard to arts and 

crafts, paraprof esslonals , and so forth, being this country 
functions on a money basis rather than a compassionate 
basis, do you feel there is a breakdown in so many Indian 
kids and so many elementary kids, a ratio there? Do you 
feel that you should pay so much attention to that, or 
should we break it down? 

MR, SIJOHN: From the standpoint of economics 

that, I believe, can be answered very readily, Jack, in 
the regard that if a school writes a proposal — and I 
will have to ask for verification of this, Lorraine, 
would a school be eligible for J.O.M. funds with one 
Indian? What ' s the mlnlnrum? 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: JoO.M, funds basically 

are available to schools that lie within the trust land 
basis of the reservation. All right. There has to be 
a significant number of Indian students attending that 
school to justify Johnson-0 'Mai ley funding going into that 




district. There is not enough money that we could zero in 
on an Indian child in an individual school regardless of 
the trust land basis. We hope that someday we could reach 
the point that — ■ where there could be money appropriated 
that we could reach that child in the urban school, you 
know, no matter where he Is at, but so far there has been 
no answer because of the high cost of such a program. 

Iffi., SIJOHN: All right. So from the stand- 

point then of theory and schooling, I will only speak for 
myself. Jack, I know that if there was only one Indian 
child close to me, it would be justified and, I think, 
would be well worth the effort to try and help the individual 
However, from the standpoint of economics, naturally there 
is a detriment here. Perhaps that can work Itself into 
the final analysis of the appropriation because of the 
restrictions placed by JsO»Mo, but if the school is on 
a reservation, then as few mimbers of students that do 
attend the schools, I would say it is justifiable, yes, 
even if it is a one-to-one basis between a student and 
a ceachers ’ aide, a paraprof essional teachers’ aide. I 
think that the relationship of association can be implemen- 
ted in confidence within the students from that standpoint, 

I think that I would have to answer yes, as a personal 
observation, 

^®.S, HILLAIRE: It seems we are talking 
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really about a problem that we have not touched here, and 
that is in the team approach* It seems that above the 
commrmity school and authority, or system, whatever you 
want to call it -- and it seems to me, the larger group, 
the larger the mechanism to deal with the group* So if 
you have 90 percent Indians in the school, maybe this is 
a statewide problem and should come into the responsibility 
of state personnel, local educators, and whatever kind of 
polic 3 nnakers . If it Is one child, it seems as though a 
great deal of the responsibility of taking care of the 
significant differences in the life of that child should 
be a parental responsibility in the use of school and 
state facilities ft Like I think many, probably many of 
us here have had to move away from the reservation to make 
a living. Well, then, it really behooves us, if we 
respect and honor the life that we call Indian, that we 
make available to our children according to what they 
needed, if they subject them to that kind of strenuous 
existence in an all-white society. That would be my 
feeling as a responsible parent, but, on the other hand, 
if there were 95 percent Indians in the school, I would 
think that this was beyond me as an Individual and should 
come into the very conscious sensitive operation of a 
system in which maybe I don’t have a complete sway, but 
I can influence it as an Indian. So I think this teainwork 
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has to be approached in accordance with the maximizing. 
What do you really need? Do you need a state official 
to be influenced 5 or actually is it your own personal 
direction and choice that you might Influence? 

MY HOYT I What would you say was the 
significant number of Indian students in a school district 
to justify JoO.Mo funds? 

MRS, MISIZASEKs In some cases, If the 
need is very great, for example, the fiscal ability of 
the school district, you know, to cari'y a program on. 

It could well have 25 percent Indians and not be eligible 
to receive J.O.M, monies, because, you see, all other 
sources have to be exhausted before they ask for J.O.M, , 
because this is a supplemental type thing, not the general 
operation, but for special programs. And in some cases 
where the need is very great and the population of Indian 
enrollment is maybe 10 percent, they are eligible to 
receive J.OoM, funds. It boils down to the need of that 
child and the ability of the district to finance the 
kind of education he needs. So there is no cut and 
dried formula in giving funds out under Johnson-0 'Mai ley. 
You have to look at a lot of things before any program 
is approved. Some of — well, many districts really are 
making application, because they are in trouble now 
because of the tax base and how they have to finance their 
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schools. And so they are going to be coming into the 
realm of asking for J.O.M. funds. 

MR, McGinnis ; Because the J.O.M. program 
is so restricted In the Indian corranunltles using it, is 
there a program for, say, urban children that, say, there 
is maybe 10 or 12 students in a particular grade school, 
say. In Seattle, is there some sort of funding on the 
federal level that helps these kids In special education 
programs ? 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: There are many, and this 

is ^y in my conferences throughout the state that I have 
had, I point out to Indian parents and to school adminis- 
trators that there are many other kinds of federal pro- 
grams with vast amounts of money over what Johnson-0 'Mai ley 
has, that are geared to meet these particular kinds of 
needs, I think $14 million comes through our state through 
money for Title II, I don't know how many million comes 
through in Title I, Well, these are all for these kinds 
of children, no matter where they are at. If economic 
need, you know, causes them to have problems in school. 

So I mean there are many other kinds of federal programs 
that come Into the school districts where Johnson-0 'Mai ley 
cannot come. We are just kind of geared toward the trust 
land areas, 

m, SI JOHN; All right. Thus far, I think 
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we have kind of beat Johnson-0 ’Matley down a little bit. 
Let's see if we can get iiito something concrete at least 
as far as proposals for considerations that can be 
attribritable to improving the conditions in our schools, 
the deficits, for example , Why is it that Indian students 
or even white students, why is it that they can't spell 
by the time that they reach 6th, 7th, or 8th grade or 
high school? Why is it that they cari*t get the mathematics, 
the new math? Is it because of the teacher's Inability 
to communicate or to be able to relate or take the time 
to do some self-tutoring? Is it because specifically 
the students are not Interested in it? I think Johnson- 
O’Malley and educational conferences are an entity in 
itself, but now we are speaking specifically of the 
problems of guidance and counseling. Let's see If we can 
get back on this track, and let’s see If we can get some 
proposals here for some rectification, 

MISS COTES: 0. J, Cotes, and I was with 

the SCOPE Program, which is a U.R.R.D. funded program 
for the dropout students, and It was new In Spokane this 
year. The principal thing that we dealt with was in- 
dividualized learning, which, I think. Is the key to any 
classroom, and it dealt In learning packages, which are 
not new, but students taking a part in deciding what they 
need to know, what direction they want to go and at their 
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own rates of speed. We did not fail students, There 
was no way a student can fall. He is graded on what he 
achieves and earns. We found it a very successful program 
in many instances with these very hard core kids and 
in depressed areas in Spokane. We were able to keep most 
of our students. We started ■ — we wanted to keep 90 
percent, and I think we kept 88, Some were hauled off 
to jail and various things we had no control over, but I 
do think the indivldioaltzed learning program is one of the 
keys. Design that program for each student at his rate, 
and it can be done. The other thing in respect to your 
paraprofesslonals : There is a long list of good things 

that you have mentioned, but along with it, I think the 
paraprofesslonals should also be encouraged to sit and 
talk with kids. All this gaming and correcting papers 
is necessary to do, but kids need to have somebody that 
they can just sit down and talk with, and that is a real 
important factor, 

MR. SI JOHN? Very good. 

GRAY? My name is Harold Gray. And 
before you pass up the topic of J.O.M. , I think there is 
one thing that people here should realize, and that is 
that Johnson-0 ’Mai ley, the program Itself, while it Is 
for the special needs of Indian kids, it doesn't necessarily 
have to go through the state. The act itself said that it 



can go through the tribe or a non-profit corporation a 
And so in this conference I’d just like to let you know 
that one of the things that a group of young educators in 
Montana, who are Indiana have proposed to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs just recently is that the Bureau not give 
the funds to the state any more, but rather a private 
corporation which would then set up Indian education 
committees in the state in the local school districts 
composed of parents, and In the case of high school kids, 
that they be IncludedB One-third would be high school 
students; one-third would be parents of the community; 
and one-third would be the educators. And that before 
that school gets any funds, that that Indian education 
committee also be given the authority to co-sign any 
contracts that the school receives for funds o You know, 
you are talking here about Involvement, I think there are 
these other alternatives that have to be explored before 
you give Indian people any muscle to do something, you 
know, and this would be one way of doing it. And we all 
know that while these other programs are available, like 
Title I, all the titles of the elementary and secondary 
education act, to meet these needs, somehow or other they 
have to be tied together* And through the establishment 
of a committee like this with the funds administered by, 
you know, what would be In effect an Indian organization 



taking the place of the state, that you could begin to 
tie these things together and could also, you know, in 
the case of high school kids give them some say-so, too. 

I 

This is what — I notice on a lot of the problems here 
you say there is a lack of conimunicat ion, you know, 
so it would bring about communication. It would also 
be able to tie In these other programs, becatise right 
now the people In the Indian community have no voice. And 
why don*t they have any voice for a large part? Because 
they are Ignorant, They are Ignorant because nobody on 
the state level or the federal level or even on the local 
level at the school adralnlstration informs the people. 

There is one here (Indicating) that says, is there a 
J,0,M, parent committee on the reservation? Mostly here 
all of this says yes, but I would bet you a dollar to a 
doughnut that that exists on paper only. With Title I, 
and Mr, Broadhead is here, formerly with the B,I,A, , we 
conducted a Title I review thing. We found administrators 
and public school and B,1,A, schools writing up projeGts 
and saying that they had a Title I parent committee when 
it didn't exist at all. They were lying about It, Why? 
Simply because it saved them the effort of going out and 
forming a conmlttee of Involved people. And so I think 
one of the things that any conference like this should 
realize Is that there are guidelines for the administration 




of fhese pTOgrams , and you can't talk about, you know, 
these programs without being aware of those guidelines 
and knowing the other alternatives, you know. So I think 
that is one way through the legal process of getting 
the kind of involvement , the kind of concern of Indian 
people where it has a channel to be heard, and also one 
that the school has to recognize. It can be, you know, 
they are keeping the people out of the school, and to a 
large extent they are. 

Ml. SIJOHN: Where is this organization that 

is being formulated up there in Montana? 

MR, GRA.Y* Well, it's an organization of 
young Indian people who have formed a non-profit cor- 
poration called the Montana United Scholarship Service, 

And just here recently last year — I am on that board — 
we took and got the talent search project away from the 
state department of public instruction. So it can be 
done, 

MR, SIJOHN: Well, very good. You should 

be congratulated for your accomplishment as well as the 
fact that you have taken the initiative to make the organi- 
zation work. Now, I do realize that there is a great deal 
of corrmvunicat ton that is lacking, and I do realize that 
there are some efforts that have been made, but I don't 
believe that there have been enough. 
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These things are, to 



my opinion and also derived from substantlaL conversations 




with various Indians I think that in some cases even 
though the tribal group, the J.O.M, committees and the 
parents' committees — I think that some of them are 
knowledgeable to a degree, that they have been indoctrina- 
ted, but qpalte often they take very little action in trying 
to promote their own cause. So that the initiation then 
of action and involvement must be generated within each 
individioal. And if this is lacking, then we have got 
to look for someone that is just like — just like 
politics. We have got to find someone that can really 
do the job and do it better, if there is a need for an 
improvement . 

MRS, HIliIAIRE; It seems right here is 
where we fall down every time, because what this really 
needs is white and Indian coordinated consultation, because 
so many of the programs fall down because the Indians 
are asked to do what these boards indicated they can 
not do, and this is to write up an academician-oriented 
program. They can’t do it. And, on the other hand, they 
put it into the hands of somebody who then doesn't take 
them into account in this partnership, but leaves them 
out here (indicating). And then they will say, ”Well, 
you know, I will do It myself," And so the school board 
or some teacher that is gunning on an idea that he tddlT"' 
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off the shelf for some reason or other, decides to do it. 
So this again — it isn’t a blame of anyone. Its’ a 
contradiction in what we are trying to do. If we are 
trying to become a partnership, then there has to be 
more than one party. Indians have to do what they do 
best. And, you know, you read any of the academicians’ 
descriptions of Indians, Indians are action-oriented. So 
actually they should be doing the job. And what happens 
most of the time is that white people are doing the 
Indians’ Jobs. There is an example right out on my 
reservation. They have an Indian program, and the first 
four people, who take up like 40 or 50,000 dollars in 
salaries alone, ai"e white. Those people, one of them 
is getting a masters degree | two of them are getting a 
B,A, degree, and I don’t know what kind of degree the 
other one is getting. The Indians learn to give staples 
to one another. And the contradiction here is the Indians 
need a college degree the same as anybody else, I think 
vdiat we are facing is — and I think one of the big 
problems that we have to do now is that Indians have to 
establish their potential in terms of making or developing 
a criteria for an equivalency , I worked with a lot of 
those paraprof essionals so-called, and they are doing 
professional work at the level that highly skilled 
academicians are floundering. They are doing a good job. 
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but: they are getting peon wages. And if this is to be 
corrected, these people are going to have to get together, 
I siippose with people like Mrs, Misiazsek, who has the 
educational background and can actually give accreditation 
to the fact that these people are doing a job that Is 
credibility, that has credibility to it* So I guess this 
is one of the jobs that we can do, because there are 
professional Indians, Dr. Ridley, some of these people 
are going to have to do it in the action-orientation that 
we are, actually saying outloud in organizations like this 
that this person that I have been working V7lth — Now, 

I worked with the people at Luinmt on this a qua- culture. 
There was a Mrs. Morris who had, I don’t know a 7th, 8th 
grade education, maybe high school, and she was doing the 
kind of activities that people with a B.A. degree couldn't 
do. But she wasn’t getting paid for what she was capable 
of doing, and this has to be resolved in some way so 
that the people that can do the job will get the pay 
for the Job that they have done. 

OLIVER: Emmet Oliver, again, Mary, 

would you go in the direction of certification of para- 
professionals, something maybe equivalent to the LPN 
program? 

MRS. HILLAIRE; Well, the LPN program ain’t 
working, because the LPN’s are doing all the job, and who 



is getting the glory? The RN's., and the RN*s are just 
sitting on some administrator's lap. 

MR. OLIVER 2 But I think, you would have to 
admit that the LPN's had upgraded their saleiry scale ^ 
though, don't they? 

MRS, HILLAIRE; I would say this* There 
are some things and some doors that my masters degree 
opened, and I don’t think that it would be possible for 
people who are not educated and a good example Is my 
father. There were doors barred to him, because he didn't 
have even though he was sniarter than I am, but there 
were doors barred to him, because he didn’t have that 
little piece of paper. On the other hand, there were jobs 
that he could do eqpaal to me, that really only I would 
have the knowledge, and that is why I say It’s going to 
have to be Indian people, 

MR, OLIVERS What Is your view of certifica- 
tion of paraprof esslonals? Let’s Just put it on that 
plain simple definition. Do you agree or disagree? 
ms, HILLAIRE; I disagree. 

MR, OLIVER; You wouldn't want them 

certified? 

m.S, HILLAIRE; I wouldn't think It would 




MR, OLIVER; Why not? 
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do any good 



MRS. HILIAIRE: Well, I know a lot of 

practical nurses. I think there is a whole area, however 
MR. OhlVERs I am thinking about training 
as well as I am thinking about upgrading the salary scales 
coiranensurate with their service and getting it rnto a 

professional service. 

MRS. HILIAIRE: But, on the other hand, 

some of them do, you know, actually do more than a 
MR. OLIVER: I agree, 

MRSo HILIAIRE: — registered nurse. I 

went up to Alaska, and I intervle-^ed the native hospital 
administrators, and some of these people had been working 
for 20 years as nurses aides and they were doing work 
that was comparable, superior to In some cases, registered 
nurses. And I said, •’Well, don»t you have a professional 
structure? Isn’t there a career system here?” And they 

said, ’’They are happy doing that.” 

MR. OLIVER: Well, this Is the thing that 

annoys me, that these so-called paraprofesslonals are 
professionals by experience and having done the Job, but 
they aren’t professional, because they haven’t had so many 
courses In Education 102, but they have performed, and they 
have demonstrated It. Shouldn’t they be regarded for 
their knowledge, because they are effective? 

MRS. HILLAIRE: That is what I say. 
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ment needs to be done. It needs to be done, because I 
am quite sure that the Indian's situation in the medical 
field alone is replicated among the Mexican-Amerlcans and 
among the black people. The whole area here Is where 
we can really develop a way of establishing a servrce. 

Then I think we can go on to the other. 

MR. OhlVER: Yes, but I don’t think the 

teacher training Institutions, the Washington Education 
Association, the Higher Council on Education are gotng 
to stand still for upgrading people who haven’t gone 
through the Ivory tower for five years. This Is the 

objection. They have got control. They determine the 
criteria, and they have got it in their hands, and they 
aren’t going to let anybody take it away. So when you 
say, "Let’s put them up on the professional level," we 
got a hell of a long ways to go. and I don't think we 
will ever achieve that. Why don’t we go In between some 



where? 

MRS. MISIAZSEK; Could I say this, that I 
think we are kind of beating a dead horse here as far as 
parapro'esslonals In the public school system is con- 
cerned, because — I don’t know what other states are 
doing, but in this state we are In the process of implement 
Ing a certification process or program, that Is based 
primarily on performance, and this means that your para- 
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professionals, who really are Interested in and relate 
to kids and love working with kids, no matter what their 
age, can start through with their local college and start 
through the ladder of getting certificated, I mean, we 
have already — - we are underway already on this, but our 
Indian people are not moving, and this is one of the things 
that I have been urging them to do in all the school 
districts, is to take your paraprofessionals , the one 
who is really doing things with kids, who is really turning 
kids on, and start them through the ladder. This means 
summer school every siimmer. It's going to cost somebody 
some money, but it's still part of it. Part of the course 
could be programmed under J.O.M, Part of it the district 
could pick up. The tribe, the B.I.A. could pick up some 
of the course, and we could get these people certificated, 
because, as he was talking about, there are few Indian 
peopLe in the schools now, and these few that were cer™ 
tlficated in the State of Washington are — our last 
census was somewhere around 30,000 certificated teachers, 
and of this 30,000 there was only about 75 Indian people 
who are certificated In the State of Washington. Well, 
just the figures alone will show you you are not going 
to find many Indian people in classrooms even in Indian 
schools. You are not going to find them, because the 
other schools who can afford to pay more money are grabbing 
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Indian teachers* There has never been such a demand for 
Indian teachers as we have had these past few years, and 
we are not filling up these slots. Your kids are — - they 
are not going this direction. So we have to really do 
something with the paraprof essional who really does well 
with children, who has experience, and start funneling 
them into the certification process. But we can^t do it 
at the state level. We have no business walking into 
a district and telling them, "All right now, you have got 
five paraprof esslonals . Let’s start them on the ladder." 
That decision has to come from the corramanity and the 
school district. 

>®.S, HILLAIRE: This is why I say we have 

to start with our own people. Our own people need some 
services. They need them badly. Medical services are 
one, social services are another. Educational services 
are another. And actually I think its’ going to be a 
matter of not waiting. If we wait for certification, 
we will sort of wait until the last tent is folded. 

MR, McGinnis ; what suggestions do you have, 
though? I mean, you say that, but how do you change ItT 
Do you have any suggestion about change? That is what 
I would like to hear, 

t®.S, HILLA.IRE; The thing of it is, it 
has to take people like Mrs. Mlslazsek and Dr. Ridley and 
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some of these people who actually will confront -- do the 
confronting of the system on not certifications but 
equivalence, I have been to colleges where I have heard 
— like Tandy Wilbur, there Is no reason why Tandy Wilbur 
could not be a college lecturer and paid as a college 
lecturer, but we are going to have to say that for some 
reason that we believe, he has to have — over and above 
a permission to go In there, he has a right from the 
authority of the Indians to perform this for Indian people. 
He act^aally Is representing us. 

MR. McGinnis : okay. Now, that is a good 

question: How Is this Implemented? How is this pressure 

presented to the universities? Because I think this is 
important. Now, I will give you an example where the balcks 
have done It. In the Department of English at the Univer- 
sity of Washington there is a black writer who never 
graduated from high school. He is teaching. His qualifica- 
tions are he is a, and has been, a very good prolific 
writer. He worked for Ebony. He was one of the editors 
of Ebony, and so on. So the black students and the black 
c o rmu un 1 1 y in Seattle got him on that staff. What we should 
do Is ask ourselves, how do we pressure these different 
organizations to introduce people like Tandy Wilbur into 
the faculties? Let’s get into the concrete. How do we 
do it step by step? 
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MRS* HILIAIRE: Well, we have to accept 



them fiifst* 

MR. McGINNIS: WeLlj we have accepted them, 

MRS, HIlilAIRE* This Is the biggest problem, 
because I have asked In some of the state meetings 
why we can’t do this, and they will say, ”Well, we called 
In five Indians, and four out of five said no." 

RR. McGINNIS: But you hit It right on the 

nose, though. It can be done, but It has to be — the 
Indian community has to put the pressure on, or nothing 
will happen, I mean, there wouldn’t have been any Black 
Student Union if the blacks hadn’t gotten tough. I know 
a lot of people are extremely reactionary towards the 
militants, but I mean, let’s face It, If It hadn’t been 
for a lot of action, they wouldn’t even probably be here 
today. Now, they have got these programs Implemented at 
a lot of the universities purely because they didn't 
back dovm. Now, I would really like to see somebody like 
Tandy Wilbur right alongside that author that I mentioned. 
We should find out some way In which we can do this. But, 
like you said. It has to come from the Indian coiranunity. 

It has to be pushed by them. Otherwise, these universities 
are going to Ignore one or two individuals griping about 
It • 

ms, HILIAIRE: I think one of the big 
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reasons — and I may be a very, very classic example of 
it because of my education, and becatise all of a sudden 
it became important for white people to have Indians stand" 
ing alongside of them since they didn’t Intend for* them 
to be represented adequately, that I came into a system 
much like that school that I was talking to, you know, 
we were comfortable together, but never accepted one 
another. I was there for the little red flag every time 
they were asked, ’’Are there Indians?” And they could say, 
”0h, yes, we have our Indian,” and this has been a kind of 
a system that has perpetuated a lack of respect between 
ethnic groups. So every time we approach it, it becomes 
impossible to see, because — I go back to my statement: 
Everything that is accepted is not always as it seems. 

1®,. SIJOHN: I would like to interject 

something here. If I may, and try to answer Emmet Oliver's 
inquiry. I think that a noble effort was contemplated 
at our school. And this was with the possibility of 
the implementation of a tutoring aide program, which we 
were going to have a tutoring supervisor for, but the 
aide that would be working underneath the supervisor would 
be oriented practically dally on the instructions and how 
to do this one-to-one, and how to proceed with It, Now, 
the supervisor was going to start at a minimijm salary, 
just as the school board and the school pays a teacher’s 
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aide, but for every six hours of college credit earned at 
sumnier workshops or educational workshops or whatever, 
through the various local schools, for every six hours 
of credit, their salary would increase by $150.00. So 
that eventually they could accumulate a great deal of 
college credit as well as the fact that their salary would 
become more adequate as they proceeded with their in- 
doctrination process at these workshops. This was one 
effort where eventually, if they worked hard enough, and 
if they were actually sincere and wanted to make this 
their life's work, they could get a degree. And once they 
got a degree, they could go automatically on the teacher 
salary scale. But this is just one ititial step, and it 
might be that this could be attributable to teachers' 
aides. If we could convince our teachers' aides to attend 
these workshops with the agreement of the school administra 
tion, maybe we could increase their salary 

MR . McGinnis : One more thing and then I 

will shut up, but to me really the most important thing 
there is one thing I would like to see come out of this 
conference. First, it's in regard to coiranunication. Now, 

I think one of the things, one of the pitfalls in the 
Indian movement has been the lack of coiraiiunlcatlon among 
Indian communities. One of the beautiful things that this 
Center could do would be to if there isn't any office 
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in the area that acts as a pool center of names of 
counselors, educators, university, high school, grade 
school programs, where they are, and if they can be 
made available to a particular cornmunity, then why can’t 
the Indian Center here take this as a role in helping the 
different Indian communities throughout the Northwest, 
because I think communication is really where it’s at. 

Now, we are just beginning to have a Center where all of 
this material will be made available to be shifted out 
to the different coiranunit ies and will be always here, 
and I think if Just one thing like that is done, then my 
cynicism will be removed. But that is an educational 
service. She Just mentioned they didn’t know what was 
going on in the other states. Well, with this Center 
perhaps we could open up channels to find out what other 
states are doing. Now, I know damn well there is a lot 
of things going on In New Mexico, in Arizona, in Oklahoma, 
In Dakota, in Washington, C, C,, that we know nothing 
about. Now, if we have a communication center which can 
channel this information, recorded here, and then send it 
back out to the local coinnrunltLes , then we can get some- 
thing going. And we should establish an Indian Pacific 
Northwest newspaper that can record all this Infonnatlon 
and make it available to the Indian communities. That is 
one of the things the Center could do, is to start a 
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newspapers and then feed this information back, and always 
have it here. Now, that is — 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: What's the scope o£ what 

you would like to have in that, Duane? 

MR, McGinnis : Anything that has to do 

with Indian culture, history, education, or whatever, 
medical problems. Let's deal with the whole thing. Let's 
not make it merely educational problems that we are 
handling. Of course, you know, as Indian educators, this 
is what we are focusing on, but, you know, that is not 
the only problem area certainly. 

^®.Se MISLAZSEK^ Dan had a point he wanted 

t o make . 

MR, lYALL: Dan lyall. I found this all over 

the state in my travels last summer, questions about what 
other tribes are doing with Johnson-0 'Malley programs, what 
is successful, what are they doing in this area, et 
cetera. And I think this is a sensible reason that each 
tribe could contact another tribe and maybe have an 
evaluation on what they have done in their past schools, 
what were the weaknesses, how did it work out, who are 
the people that are making things go, I think a Center 
of this nature, a newsletter with the name of project 
directors, various project directors, people that could 
be contacted for consultation services and so on would be 



most beneficial for anyone no matter what part of the 
state or northwest he happens to be in, 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: In other words, I see this 

leading then also Into a supportive, technical assistance - 

MRo McGinnis : Exactly. 

MRS. MISIAZSEK; — - area of function, too, 
where some of the small school districts who really can’t 
afford to hire a proposal writer to do — 

MR, McGinnis : They could have somebody 

here do it for them, 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: Right, and this Is where 

your technical assistance could come in with all your 
knowledge of al^. the other programs. 

MR, McGINNIS: You could even do It by 

mall. So long as there is one concrete area where this 
could be done, 

MR, HOWAP.D: R, G, Howard, The Blackfeet 

have had the same problems with Johnson-0’ Mia 1 ley in 
Montana, and Indians have the same problems, I suppose, 
everybody else does getting a school board administration 
to recognize that these funds are for a special purpose 
and Co allow the Indian people a shot at using the funds 
for the purposes that they think are most important. We 
have a community action program that last fall started 
adult basic education programs, because it wasn’t — no one 



was interested in it till we started* and had 300 people 
sign up* then everybody was interested. The Johnson- 
O’lfeilLey thing tcept bugging us* because we saw Johnson— 
O’Malley funds in breakdown sheets from the education 
department of how much money was going into the school 
district* and we couldn’t see anything done with it, E5o 
we submitted a proposal to the local school district to 
use — at the end of the fiscal year* to use $16*000,00 
to use some of the Johnson-0 ’Itel ley funds to run a 
sensitivity program with credit through our local Junior 
college for teachers of kindergarten and Head Start programs 
throughout the state. We had 50 participants from 
throughout the state. It was — this program was unique 
in that* first of all, it was written by Indian people. 

Three of us that are on my staff* plus two other people 
from the community who are Interested in the program. They 
wrote the program. They ran the program, Paraprofessionals 
worked in the program as instructors to the teaching staff. 
It was a week-long program* ran 12 hours a day, and it 
was held at a boarding dormitory several miles from town. 
This was probably one of the most — one of the best i-e- 
celved programs Johns on-O’ Mai ley has had in the state in 
the seminar approach to education for pre-school children. 

To show you what can happen to things like this, the 
Employment Security people in the State of Montana, probably 
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about the most hard-nosed, moss-backed people in the world, 
they know nothing about Indians and don’t Intend to learn, 
yet their whole bag on the reservation — what is keeping 
the office open off the reservation is statistics about 
reservation Indians. The new head of the Employment 
Security has requested that we set up a sensitivity 
program for employmant security people, and they will 
fund it. Now, we can’t call this a sensitivity thing. We 
call it that at home, but we wrote up the program as an 
educational experience so that we get past the mossy— backs 
at the Department of Instruction in Helena. But Indian 
people were the expertise that we have — they have on 
their own reservations and within their own groups. If 
we can just get them together, if they can just get 
together and sit down for a little while and write 
programs — and again, I mentioned here this morning using 
the techniques of the Jewish people and others as mentioned 
here, playing their game. We utilized the pressure that 
is so often lacking on Indian reservations. One of the 
guys that helped write the program is on the school board, 
and he was purposely on the program as one of the writers 
of the program, because we had to get the school board to 
approve it. You see, so play the game. One of the guys 
that was on the timber enterprise many years and when they 
first started a lumber mill, he was very well versed in the 



timber industry, and one of the people said, ^’Kick him off 
( 

and put an Indian on,*- but somebody else said, ”No. Wait 
until we get through picking his brains.” You see, this 
is beating the system, and in Johnson-0 'Malley you have 
to play the system^ The game is set up somewhere else* 

You are just on the lowest level. You have got to find 
out how to get through that maze and beat the system. 

It's like playing poker. 

MR. MILES: I was just thinking of all the 

discussions all morning, and I believe that he has some- 
thing there. People who are — — we have kicked this 
around for several years, and I am new in this game, but 
we took — did the very same thing on our reservation. 
Somebody said at lunch hour that you can't kick the 
white man out of his bed; we have to go and sleep with 
him. Now we have to go along with him. Join him to beat 
him, or join him to give us better results than what we 
have been doing. I don't know, now we are faced with 
attempting to get a slug of what all all the discussions 
we have had so far, we have got two or three pages up 
there now, and now I have some pages that I took this 
morning. What shall we do? We have got the problem before 
us, and let's try to work up some kind of a system here. 

We have got to have an objective somewhere, I am sure I 
don't know. Somebody will kick that out, 1 believe, Mary 



has brought up some good points, and I — well, about 



this certification business. I was just talking this 
morning with farmers. I know Indians don't even have a 
fourth grade education, but they can go out there and do 
a molding job, and yet they don’t belong to the union, 
and they are outside, they are looking In, and they are 
unemployed. One of the greatest hazards that we have 
among Indians today = we get this by this solution of 
trying to attempt to find jobs for Indian youth, and I 
am in the middle of that right now. These poor boys, 

21, 22 years old, who had not been employed for two years, 
because they had been dropouts, so they gave them a Job 
digging up graves down on the Snake River and lo and be- 
hold, we found out that some of these Indians didn’t have 
money for lunch » One boy has two in his family, and I 
went into the superintendent’s office here a week ago, 
and I said, ’’This is supposed to pick up the poor, and 
they can’t even buy lunch, because they are paid -- they 
had been working five weeks without a pay check,” and 
eliminating the poor, how In the hell are we going to 
eliminate the poor when these poor boys haven’t had a 
Job for three or five months, and they get a job, and they 
got no credit. And I just turned to my son -- he drives 
a car to work — ■ and I said, ’’Don’t charge those boys 
anything for their car fare. Let them ride free. Someday 



maybe they will be doing something as a favor for you, 
too.'* And they borrow money throughout the whole month. 
Their payday — I don’t know how much money. This is 
another problem that Is a welfare problem, but what we 
are talking about is education here. We have talked 
about this. We have been kicking it around. Now, what 
are we going to do about it. 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: I think that maybe 



where we are heading on some of this might be that the 
creation in this area of some standing comnilttees perhaps 
to work with In certain area. Now, let’s kind of keep 
that concept in mind as if we are going to want to do 



this, and as we go through the rest of the reports, decide 
on the exact areas where we might want to create these 
and who is to work on them. And then we will develop 
the methods on how we will communicate with each other, 
how often to meet, and some of the rest of these things, 
but let’s — ■ If that Is a direction that we might want 
to take, let’s sort of keep that in mind. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I^S, DRUMIELLER: We are adjourned for 
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MORNING SESSION 



9:00 a.m<, 

Saturday 
August 7 5 1971 

MRS Q DRUMHEELER: I want to again ask you 

to identify yourselves when the discussion starts, Dro 
MeLchert Is going to lead off the program this morning, 

Paul has been on the committee working on the program 
since we started the first part of February and attended 
the pre -conference and did research at the college and 
university level between the pre-conference and this con- 
‘ference now. 

DRo MELCHERT: In the conference in June, 

three of us were appointed to form a committee and we 
were asked to look at the non-Indian counseling and guidance 
problems, and as we thought about this, the task is really 
so big, so broad, it required a great amount of time and 
facility, which we didn’t feel we had, so we kind of 
redirected our efforts o The committee, in addition to 
myself, consists of Dave McGlocklin, who is at the Kicking 
Horse Job Corps Center, and Roger Harmon. 

Some of you may not know our positions, 

I am on the psychology staff at Eastern Washington State 
College, and so is Roger o Both of us share similar 
responsibilities in that we are half time in the counseling 
O 
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center and the other half of our time is spent teaching 
psychology courses. So this is Roger Harmon, Dave, I 
don't think is here at this conference. 

We got together and decided that we might 
better look at what is going on at tlie college level 
that might be related to counseling and guidance, because 
at the June conference it was pretty apparent that counsel- 
ing and guidance was seen as a very important area that would 
make very significant contributions, and that not only 
was it thought to be very Important, but it was felt that 
counselors were needed just as quickly as possible. Now, 
when I say counselors, I mean Indian counselors. So we 
set out to look at what was going on in the various 
colleges around, and between the three of us we kind of 
snooped around in Eastern Montana State College in Billings, 
Montana State at Bozeman, University of Montana at 
Missoula, We looked at the program at Idaho State, 

Pocatello, Lewis and Clark, University of Idaho, WSU , 
our own school at Eastern, Central, we went doxmn to LaGrande 
and talked with Cecil Jose at Eastern Oregon College, 
we went over to the coast, and although Emmet was not 
there at the time, we talked with Willard Bill at the 
Uni’^'erslty of Washington, I went up and had a chat with 
Will Watson at Bellingham, We thought that this would 
be a pretty good sample of what is going on at the college 
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level if we talked with various representatives of these 
various schools o 

What we were primarily interested in Is 
knowing what they were doing about training people for 
counseling and guidance, and it didn't take us very long 
to find out our answero Programs specifically designed 
to train Indians to become counselors, certified counselors, 
are practically non-existent. We did find that there are 
four schools currently involved in a program that is 
specifically designed to encourage Indian students to 
pursue a counseling and guidance profession, and this is 
at Vermillion, South Dakota, hosted by the University of 
South Dakota, the University of Montana is Involved, 
and Eastern Washington State College is involved. Other 
than that, we couldn't uncover anything that was really 
specifically designed to prepare Indian students to become 
professional counselors. 

As we looked around at the various colleges, 
it became quite apparent that our own little school over 
here in Cheney was probably quite advanced in comparison 
to some of the others insofar as our Indian students, 
some of our students, make contact with those of us in 
the counseling center, asking us to help them get a 
better perspective regarding counseling, because they 
felt that they might want to consider this not only as a 
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future profession for themselves, but they were equally 
concerned about Incoming freshmen students. They wanted 
to provide them with kinds of information that would help 
keep those new students in school, because they were just 
as mindful as you are of the severity of the first year 
in college. So in response to this, although it certainly 
is nothing of a formal type program, we have attempted 
to meet with our Indian students, those who have expressed 
an interest, and if I'm not mistaken, I think there are 
about a dozen. We have met for what sometimes is called 
a seminar, others like to call it rap sessions, meeting 
on Tuesday evenings, and we begin somewhere around 7:00 
o’clock and go as long as we feel we want to, and this is 
in response to some of the questions regarding this whole 
business of counseling. 

And, Roger, would you be willing to share 
what the nature of these kinds of things are? 

DRe HARMON: Well, the nature of our sessions 

has been sort of two or maybe three-fold. Some of our 
sessions have been concerned simply with knocking off 
interpersonal relationships, from ourselves as well as 
students, getting down to understanding each other on 
an interpersonal level. Now, of course, this is one 
facet. 

Another course that we have pursured is 
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providing of Information to the students about various 
programs, various offices, various pahses of the administra- 
tion on campus. We, for example, have had these mission 
officers, we have had the financial aid man, and last 
Tuesday night we had the President of the college to our 
session so that the students can get a look at the system 
and ask some questions, sometimes very embarrassing ques- 
tions, can also state some of their concerns to these 
people, I think it was a pretty good learning experience, 
for example, last Tuesday night, to the President as well 
as to us and to the students who were there. 

One concern — of course, we will talk 
about concerns and courses later as we talk to you about 
what our findings were — but one concern that was most 
often talked about by the people that we interviewed was 
that, yes, there is no systematic way being employed to 
sensitize the general faculty to student needs. I think 
with our Informal sessions we have started to do this, 
and we will indicate, of course, later in the course 
of the morning, most of the indoctrination of faculty to 
specific Indian or minority needs has been mostly good 
intentions up until now and no systematic use. But at 
least we have made a start, and we are providing students 
with some skills which they can use to help other students, 
incoming students, to know the ropes better. 



One of our guys said, "Yes, it took me 
three years, I hadn't realized, I have made it, but it 
took me three years to learn some of the things, "and so 
we feel that this has started at an informal level to 
making contribution to getting Indian students to function 
as paraprofessional counselors, lay counselors, at the 
undergraduate level, and these are some of the things 
we have been more or less concerned with in these 
seminar sessions. 

Another thing that students have been doing, 
most of the same students who are associated with the 
seminar have also been pursuing individual studies 
concerned with an area of their choice, a problem that 
they are interested in, concerning the area of Indian 
education, the area of education in general, the area of 
art, but some study, some area, which they feel that they 
can learn something and make a contribution. 

So we are doing a few things. 

DR« MELCHERT: I think those of you who 

heard Mr. SiJohn's presentation yesterday can now appre- 
ciate the concerns that various people on these campuses 
that we visited are faced with. Since they were not 
really concerned about a formal training and counseling 
and guidance for people who chose that, they were more 
concerned about recruiting one-time students, and once 
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the students are on the campus, to keep them there, and 
if you keep In mind some of the problems that were brought 
out yesterday, you can pretty well Imagine the kinds of 
programs that are currently going on in the various college 

One of the things that we were Interested 
in was knowing what kinds of things were going on in 
order to retain students, and I think you have to appre- 
ciate that although the various colleges have things that 
they share in common, there are no two schools alike. 

Each school is unique in the programs that they have avail- 
able, and their approaches are unique, as well. In spite 
of the fact that they all share a common problem of trying 
to understand the kinds of problems that are presented 
and trying to do something about those problems, and I 
could give you a kind of a picture of these kinds of con- 
cerns • 

We wanted to know if they had an active 
recruitment program, and for the most part, yes, but this 
p-jfesents some problems, as well. Questions keep coming up 
like, "How do you pay recruiters, how do you get Indian 
recruiters, what status do they maintain on the campuses, 
what are some of the criteria for recruiting, should we 
try to find those students that have the greatest amount 
of potential for success in college or should we try to 
get students without that by providing them with an 



environment that they could grow on regardless of obvious 
talent and potentials?” so that Indian recruitment is a 
big concern. And, secondly, once they get the students 
on the campus, we were concerned about what kinds of 
programs they have to hold them there, and we asked if 
there was a well-defined or identifiable program of 
studies for the American Indian students, and here again 
we found a great amount of differences, A lot of the 
campuses have attempted to establish Indian clubs. Some 
have been more successful than others. In some cases, 
we found there was a pretty good beginning, but toward 
the end of the school year, the participation seems to 
drop considerably, so that the number of students who 
started out in the clubs diminished to just a handful 
toward the end of the year. We could not determine 
specific reasons for this, except for the fact that on 
all campuses students would come from a variety of areas 
and tribes and backgrounds, and sometimes within the 
Indian community, there were communication gaps, and this 
may have played a part in the diminishing participation 
in these clubs. 

A few schools attempted to go further than 
just have a club which met in various locations, they 
attempted to establish a location, a building, on the 
campus, preferably as close to the center of the campus 
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as possibleo I think Eastern over here in Cheney is one 
of the more outstanding insofar as successes of these 
clubs are concerned, because it has what the kids call 
the Longhouse, In spite of the fact it is somewhat on the 
periphery of the campus, it is a place where students can 
congregate, where they have a lounge, where they can 
communicate, where they can exchange. Not very many 
schools have this kind of thing where you have a separate 
building on the campus that is solely under the Juridsic- 
tion of the Indian stiidents. 

We tried to determine whether these clubs 
and organizations would have an Indian leader, we tried 
to determine the nature and qualifications of these people, 
and in some cases we found that although they did have 
leadership, the number of Indian leaders that had faculty 
status, for example, was minimal. There are a few schools 
that are forging ahead, they have been somewhat progressive 
in obtaining the services of some very fine leaders, and 
are being successful in getting these people on the faculty 
with faculty status, which was seen as extremely important. 
The University of Montana is a good example where they 
forged ahead and really are, I think, providing a kind of 
a leadership program for other schools to look at. They 
have been successful in implementing from this organization 
programs that are not considered soft-type programs. They 



have been able to effect programs that have moved Into 
the core of the curriculum. For example, they are now 
this fall making available to Indian students in their 
art department a graduate degree. This is not a federally” 
funded thing so that if the funds were withdrawn the 
program would fall apart. This is going to be a stable 
and viable long-term part of the program. 

Other kinds ' of concerns were establishing 
a meaningful and sensitive relationship with the financial 
aid department. We discovered that finance is a tremendous 
problem on any campus where there are Indian students, 
particularly those that have minimal opportunities to 
operate their own budgets. There are all kinds of problems 
that are connected with financing the education of the 
students, problems with the Bal.A*, problems with the 
college. There is a very strong attempt at establishing 
a kind of rapport with financial aid offices so that those 
people who, for the most part, are non- Indians, can’t 
appreciate the many, many problems that the Indian students 
face, not only in obtaining sufficient funds, and there 
are many, many attempts to get packages of a size that will 
allow the student some degree of freedom of movement. 

Most of the students are confronted with packages that 
really restrict them, and then the added problem of not 
being able to manage effectively the amount that he does 




have makes a tremendous problem on some campuses, and in 
some cases we find that there are attempts to provide 
students with experiences that are designed to reach them 
how to manage their money so that they don't blow their 
wad on a Monday and then for the rest of the month go 
suffering, and there are peculiar problems there, too, 
that many of the non- Indians don’t really appreciate. 

For example, some students are very mindful of the limited 
funds at home, and even though they have been given a 
package to fund them at college, these students frequently 
will be sending money home, thereby giving themselves 
less to move on campus. 

We found also that there are other supportive 
kinds of services that are being developed, in some cases 
to a pretty good degree, such as tutoring service. They 
are involving academic advising, but here again there are 
problems that are related to counseling and guidance, and 
I think we heard this yesterday in yesterday afternoon's 
discussion. If a student is experiencing difficulty in 
courses, they may provide tutoring services, but the big 
problem is to get the student to take advantage of the 
tutoring services. Quite frequently the complaint is 
that a tutor will show up at. the designated time and place ^ 
but the Indian student would not*. He would not take 
advantage of the service that was available. Now many of 
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these people afe asking questions, **Why don't they show 
up when help Is made available?" and this they see as 
another part of the counseling aspect. 

We found also that there is a concern for 
■recruiting Indian faculty, as well as the recruitment of 
Indian club advisors, as I mentioned, and then lastly 
there is a very strong concern to provide an orientation 
program for the faculty and the administration regarding 
the problems and the needs and the concerns that the 
Indian students have on the various campuses. 

Now, Roger, is there somethitig you want to 
add to what 1 have said, things that you found? 

MR. HARMON; These are the descriptive 
things. I think maybe we have painted a little bit of 
a picture so far that is a favorable picture. 

There are some things I would say about the 
concern with recruitment of Indian faculty, for example. 
Although there is a voiced concern, I think that probably 
— well, I don’t think that probably, I know — that with 
the exception of one or two schools, an active prograin 
for recruitment of Indian faculty simply isn’t going on, 
and this may be particularly because people have given up. 
There is a great demand for Indian faculty, and perhaps 
these people are simply in positions right now that they 
won’t leave for Podunk U or a smaller school. This, of 
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course, has to do with the larger problem of training 
and educating qualified people e 

Indian faculty not only serve with competence 
in their own areas, but another important service that they 
do provide is that they are models of success, of academic 
success, for students being introduced and going through 
the college process. I think this is very Important. 

The talent search for faculty aside, there 
is, or course, a need, as we saw it and as the administra- 
tors we talked to and the people involved in special 
service programs stated, gave their opinions, ’Ve have got 
to have these people, but they Just don't seem to be 
around." Okay, this is one point that I would elaborate 
on. 

Paul has talked to you about the problems 
of retention of Indian students, and we have said that, 
"Yes, things are going on in terms of tutorial programs, 
in terms of this, that, and the other thing, to try to 
lower the dropout rateo" Frankly, in all the schools 
that we talked to, the Indian dropout rate is still high 
as compared to the non- Indian dropout. 

DR. MELCHERT* Might I interject something 
here? Often times, you know, when you make a survey such 
as we have, as you point out the tendency might be to make 
the programs look pretty good and you overlook some of 
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the things that are snags* We are all aware of the problems 
of the younger student who comes from out of a high school 
and enters into the college, and when we say that there is 
a need to provide an orientation program for faculty and 
administration, you come up with some real interesting 
little things that might Illustrate some of the problems. 



In spite of the fact that these programs look like they 
are good, they are Indian pi’oblems, they are instituting 
courses In Indian history or cultural heritage, et cetera, 
literature, arts, and so forth, and it sounds good. Let 
me give you a few examples of some of the problems they 
run into. I am trying to think now of very concrete 
examples of the kinds of problems that we found we have 
in the problem of recruiting Indian faculty. 

So we find an Indian who Is thought to be 
a type of an Individual who could make a very strong 
contribution. Now we are not talking about having cer- 
tain kinds of credentials, like for doctorates or master’s 
degree, let’s Just say this individual can make a very 
strong contribution, not Just to the Indian student, and 
so arrangements are made for this individual to come for 
an interview, who then will assume the responsibility for 
contacting the chairman of this particular department that 
they are going to be interviewed by? Well, okay, you 
will make the phone call, fine. That individual will show 
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up on a particular day at a particular time, so make sure 
that the chairman is fully aware of this. So the Individual 
arrives on campus, the only trouble is the guy didn’t 
make the phone call. This is an example of the kind of 
things, the insensitivity. The individual comes on campus, 
there is no reception, there is no understanding. 

Let me give you another example of the 
kinds of things that might point up to the general 
irresponsibility on the part of non-Indian faculty 
administration. If we are aware of the kinds of problems 
that are becoming more and more known, one of the things 
that stands out is the lack of personally meaningful goals 
for the students. We find that in some cases if you ask 
a student what they want to do with their lives, they will 
say, ”Well, I want to go back and help my people.'* This 
is fine, ’’Now what kind of training would you like to 
have?" "I want to be an airline pilot." 

Now this would seem to suggest that people 
who are professional counselors, who are involved in 
vocational training-type counseling, we may find a student 
who expresses some degree of confusion or uncertainty about 
what he would like to do with his life. How do you handle 
that individual? In some cases they are referred to 
the non-Indian counseling center where there are no Indians, 
and they want to use some sort of a standardized instrument, 
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some vocational interest inventory. They are not even 
sure whether it is appropriate to use this Instrument. 
Because it is an A.E. normative thing and there may not 
be any Indians involved in the norm route, they are somewhat 
reluctant to make interpretations that they feel would be 
appropriate or inappropriate for this particular student. 
Well, that is well and good, but now we know that there are 
no instruments specifically designed for Indian people. 

Who is going to do this? It is not being done. We can 
talk about it, but you don't hear anybody say, "I'll take 
this on myself." 

So what we arc trying to do, of course, 
is to have an Indian student who is coming through psychology 
or education courses who himself might be able to do this. 

But these are just a few examples of the 
kinds of subtle resistances that you are getting or, you 
might say, insensitivity. I am sure that you have come 
across good examples yourself, 

DR. HARMON: And in talking to other 

people at other schools, general consensus of opinion, 
we, of course, talk to a somewhat selected sample in that 
these people were Involved in Indian education, both 
Indian and non— Indian, people Just simply said that, 

"Yes, general faculty doesn't know how to react to minority 
problems," So this is one area, of course, that Is 
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paramount. How do we go about it? 

Well, at WSU, they are planning a faculty 
workshop in the fall. Counselors at Idaho State talk 
a lot about buttonholing individual faculty and trying to 
make them sensitive to Indian needs, to general minority 
needs. But again, this is something that needs to be 
done on a systematic, on a general level, and it isn’t 
being done. 

DR, MELCHERT: I think most of the progress 

that is being made is due to the fact that there are 
some people who are not willing to pass bucks, and when— 
ever you see this, then you see some progress being made. 

We could probably elaborate on some of the 
kinds of problems that we are finding, but rather than 
that, we would like to give you some of our own obser- 
vations regarding what we think are some of the things 
that you could consider to ameliorate the situation, 

I think one of the big problems that we 
are faced with is the attitude or the feeling on the 
part of many people who are not involved on college 
campuses, the activities of college or university, have 
a tendency to see this thing as being far away, maybe 
up on a hill, however it is thought of, but it is in- 
accessible to the people. We would be concerned about 
closing that gap so that the tribes that surround various 
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colleges, if we could get them closer to see how thr 
close that gap, to become more involved with that college, 
to express not only their wishes, but to try to determine 
what are the resources that would be available to them 
on these various campuses. This Is one area we would like 
to see given more attention. 

Let me give you an example of the kind of 
thing I would see appropriate. Most college campuses 
have certain kinds of services that are available. In 
some cases, the larger universities, for example, would 
have medical or dental facilities available. Now these 
kinds of things in no way are being used to reach out, 
but this is one possibility that would close that gap 
between people in the surrounding areas and colleges. 

There are service areas within various departments of 
economics, business, and, so forth that also could reach 
out, but there doesn't seem to be much of an attempt at 
this point. 

Another area that we feel would be impor- 
tant would be to move these various Indian education pro- 
grams that are designed to provide the best possible 
environment for the Indian students to move from a 
peripheral position more toward the center of activity 
on campuses insofar as aspects of the programs become 
a viable part of the regular curriculum, rather than rely 



s*:rictly on grants of one type or another. As we all know, 
many of these programs die as soon as the federal funds 
are withdrawn, and this is a very temporary kind of thing. 
We would like to be able to see these things move more 
solidly, so that when federal funds are not available, 
that these things don't fold. 

Another area of concern that I mentioned 
before would be to have more people who are involved in the 
Indian education programs be given faculty status so that 
they have a vote in decision-making and policy-making. 

Another area that we would like to suggest 
be given more attention is to realign the emphasis of 
training in counseling and guidance, take It away. The 
ma jor emphasis now seems to be at the graduate level 
to work on a master's degree. We would like to see a little 
bit more of a movement doxmward so that undergraduate 
students have an opportunity to get more involved in this 
business called counseling and guidance in a more 
systematic way. 

One of the things that impressed me in my 
visit to LaGrande was that the Indian students at Eastern 
Oregon were sensitive to the kinds of experiences that 
the Indian students were experiencing in Pendleton High 
School, and the college students went to Pendleton High 
School and had rap sessions with the high school students. 
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Now this theme is the kind of thing that we would like 
to recommend for your consideration that should receive 
a lot more emphasis to have your undergraduate 5 as well 
as your graduate 3 students get dox^m into the lower 
levels 3 not just the high school level 3 but get down to 
the point where the Indian students begin to get these 
feelings of estrangement 3 the kinds of experiences that 
they have around the 6th or 7th grade which lead to drop- 
out. I think that if we could provide ways and means of 
our college students reaching doxm to the lower levels 3 
that we will begin to see some form of identification. 

I think we would see some attempts at motivation, stimula-- 
tion, to keep the student valuing his education. 

In view, Roger, of yesterday -s discussion 
regarding some of the problems in elementary and high 
school levels, I am sure you have got some feelings. 

DR. HARMON: Oh, boy, do I. Yes, I have 

some strong feelings . 

I think that in view of what Hank talked 
about yesterday in terms of insensitivity of teachers, 
counselors to Indian needs, in response to what Mary 
talked about earlier of the role of the counselor in the 
punitive position, these sorts of things, I think and it 
is being done In some places , that there Is a decided need 
for revamping the way one goes about getting a B.Ae in 
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education, revamping the way one goes about getting a 
degree in counseling, getting certified. One large gripe 
that I have and many student teachers also have is that 
they never see — this is general — they never see a 
kid until they have gone through four years of high school 
and have finally gone student teaching, and then they 
find out whether they can work with kids or whether they 
cannot work with kids. This is the crying need, more 
practical experience at earlier levels. 

Now, for example, the University of Idaho 
is doing this. People in education or special education 
at the freshman or sophomore level who have declared 
majors are required, not asked, they are required to spend 
a minimum of 16 semester hours in a school, in an institu- 
tion with perhaps atypical children, but in some setting 
where they can work with children. They can work as 
teachers' aides. Some of them at Idaho do go to Lapwal, 
do go to Kamal, for this work. They receive one semester 
hour of credit per semester. It is a good screening 
device. It tells them early whether they are or are not 
fitted for a career in guidance and counseling, and it 
gives them some experience, some understanding, of child- 
ren, and for those students who, by the way, are Indian 
and non-Indian both, going to schools like Lapwal and Kama! 
that have significant Indian populations, I think it begins 




to indicate that these people might pick up some skills 
from this early experience that will benefit them when 
they do become teachers. 

Yesterday I heard it said that the green 
teacher comes to the school and she doesn’t know anything 
about Indians. Maybe this is a vehicle and maybe it is 
started here. Unfortunately , most education programs have 
not really gone for early practical experience as teachers’ 
aides. Placing students as teachers' aides, students 
from college, also cuts down the teacher-student ratio 
of children. We know this is very important , Some px’o- 
grams run by tribes such as Camp Chapparel in the Yakima, 
found that this is cruical. Along with providing earlier 
experiences for teachers, there are certain counseling 
courses, techniques, courses in precision teaching or 
contingency management, which might indicate that the 
student can learn at his own pace, rather than in the 
old lock step way. 

Are you familiar or do you know what I mean 
by the lock step method of teaching? I am sure some of 
you do. Traditionally, of course, in our educational 
system all the students at a certain level will master, 
supposedly they will master, a certain step, a certain 
amount of arithmetic, a certain amount of this, a certain 
amount of that, before they move on to the next step. It 
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is fairly apparent that the old lock step methoa. in that 
we go here, then we go here, then we go here and then 
we go here, hasn’t been very effective in the eral 

educational system, let alone with Indian children, who 
are brought up with some different values and may in fact 
not see any sense to going through this process* These 
other techniques, self-pacing, contingency management, 
are more designed to allow the student to learn at his 
own pace and, what is more important, to learn for things 
that he understands* 

We haven’t said anything about curriculum* 

We know damn well that curriculuni in most schools simply 
most often doesn’t apply to various groups in our culture. 
Who cares whether Dick and Jane have a black and white 
dog and live in a spotted house, or something like that, 
in the middle of an urban residential neighborhood? Who 
cares whether Dick Darling perserved in the business 
world and made a million dollars? There is a great need, 
and I am passing it over lightly and briefly, to revamp 
curriculum in our elementary and secondary schools, to 
make learning more apropos, but there is also a need 
I mentioned that many of these courses were offered, few 
of them are required, in any program of guidance counseling. 
These would simply make people more effective. They would 
give the elementary and secondary teacher some skills. 
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They would also make the counselor more of a resource to 
work with conduct problems, to advise the teacher on 
academic problems within the classroom., rather than giving 
the counselor the traditional role of, "Okay, Joey, you 
are acting up, so go see the counselor," and the coun- 
selor gives him some sort of talking to. 

DR, MELCHERT: Or an l.Q. test. 

DR. HARMON: Or an l.Q. te;st, yes. Several 

years ago my wife was working as a school psychologist 
In a large district in Utah, They received a call from 
a principal saying, "Come out and test a couple of our 
boys. They were tested three or four years ago, but 
they are beginning to act up again, so it looks like it 
Is beginning to wear off," and this may be the traditional 
role that I am speaking of. It simply doesn't do anything. 

So what we are recommending in this facet 
Is, yes, colleges have to look at their four-year pro- 
grams for training teachers. They have to look at their 
programs for teaching counselors in the elementary school, 
have to revamp the Ideas of what the roles are to make 
them more applicable to what they want to do, not to what 
they think they ought to do and haven’t done, 

DR, MELCHERT: This, perhaps, is the biggest 

challenge, as we see it. Very frequently you hear various 
college representatives say that they are very amenable to 
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innovation as long as it doesn’t involve any change. One 
of the things that I think seems to be developing so far 
as awareness of these things is concerned is that people 
are beginning to question traditional ways of doing 
things e You would be surprised how many rules and regula- 
tions on the various college campuses have gone un- 
challenged, and many of the young people are beginning 
to challenge these and are becoming effective in bending 
these rules and regulations so that things become more 
relevant, more meaningful, but I think it is a mistake 
if we are going to have to rely or we think that the 
responsibility lies on the shoulders of the young people, 
the Indian students on the campus, to effect these changes. 
This is why I think the emphasis is upon Indian leadership, 
who can help by tuning in much more effectively than a 
non-Indian can to the kinds of feelings and attitudes, 
frustrations, that many of these students feel. Once you 
get this kind of leadership, then many of these rules 
and regulations on campuses can be challenged and some 
pressures can be brought to bear, A lot of the energies 
can be directed into a unified effort to effect changes 
that up to this point you Just don’t touch. It is sur- 
prising how many rules, principles, procedures are amen- 
able to pressures that can be bent, but many of them 
up to this point have gone unchallenged, but I think it 
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would be a mistake if we looked at the young people on the 
campus and say, ”It is yo\jr responsibility to change these 
thingSo*' I think they have a stake in it, just as the 
non-Indian population has a stake in it, but as more 
leadership, more communication, more sensitivity takes 
place on the campus, 1 think many of these traditional 
ways, whether it is an education program, whether it is 
in incouraging students to get into things at a much 
earlier age, whether it is revising curriculum so you 
don't have to wait until you have this prerequisite, 
these kinds of things, I think, are subject to change 
with pressures, but as long as no one challenges them, 
nobody is going to wox*ry about changing them* 

Anything you want to add? 

DRo HARMON: I had a thought, you covered 

it. Again looking at the applying pressure for change, 

I think we have mentioned, yes, there are tutorial 
services, there are these things, what kinds of services 
are provided. If, for example, you have a bilingual 
student who has language deficits and comes to the campus, 
then do you tutor him In geometry and do you tutor him 
in whatever subject he is taking, or do you actually 
institute some effective things to have the learning 
process equalized? I am reminded of the fact that people 
^om we talked to said, "Yes, usually when our Indian 



students drop out, they drop out at the end of the first 
years and the most frequent reason given was low grade 
point," It was also said that those students who made 
it past the first year got to be upper classmen, past the 
second year, tended to do quite well academically. Some 
schools, Montana, Idaho State, have proposed that students 
not be dropped for academic difficulties at the end of the 
first year. They have advocated the retention to two years, 
maybe to give the student a little more time to acclimate 
to an environmental situation which may be a lot different 
from anything he has ever encountered, possibly to give 
the p>eople who are concerned with tutoring, who are con- 
cerned with these things, time to instill some other things, 
maybe to give a chance for older, successful students 
who can be trained as lay counselors, as paraprof essionals , 
a chance to provide models of academic success, and this 
is one thing that, has been proposed, the extended retention 
plan. 

Now it wasn't possible down at Idaho 
State, anyway, for people who are proposing this to get 
the extended retention, but they are still hopeful. Ad- 
ministrators, college people, are tough nuts to cracks 
They simply have their ways of doing things, and when 
confronted — Frank, may I use your law? Frank Allman 
says that Allman's first law that he has encountered in 
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his years as assistant dean and in other capacitLss as 
when confronted, the administration will do the wrong thing 
every time, but maybe if we confront them often enough, 
they will do the right thing by a process of trial and error, 
and I think again bringing things back to one of Henry’s 
cardinal deficits, which were not your own personal def teats 
Henry, the deficit you found, which was communication. Com- 
munication between students and faculty can only be made 
effective if each knows what the other ts talking about, any 
students, any faculty, but particularly the students wath 
different needs, students whose way of lookang at thangs is 
a little different from what the average middle-class, up- 
tight Anglo is accustomed to, who is protecting hamself 
academically, I might add, sometimes is accustomed to 
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looking at. 

ms. HiblAIRE: You know I’m going to bust here, 

DR. HARMON: Okay, Mary, 

MRS. HILLAIRE: I think we are sort of over- 

looking a very significant condition that has existed between 
whites and non-whites for a good many years, especially as at 
is expressed in the socialization of education. Socialization 
through education has actually been a closed corporataon 
in terms of middle-class whites. It has come to thear 
children as an Inevitable birthright, and I think at the 
end of our last meeting we touched on this in relataon 
to trying to divine out of this rather chaotic relationship 
that we have. How is it that we cannot reach any equality. 
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but be responsibly cooperative within an equivalence, and 
it seems as though it is necessary now not to try and 
philosophize about what we have to do, but do something. 

DR. HARMON* I couldn’t agree more, 

MIS . H ILIA IRE ; And when we talked about 
the possibility of people like Tandy VJilbur becoming 
lecturers 5 I think this Is a very realistic approach 
to what we have to do. I think It is necessary now 
if we are going to build in a relevance of education to 
the native American youngster. We are going to have to 
place, not in the periphery, but as you said, at the 
heart of the matter. 

DR. HARMON: In the core, 

MRS a HILLAIRE: Yes, and we are going to have 

to place these people, not in terms of equality, but in 
terms of equivalence, 

DR. HARMON, Qualifications. 

MRS . HILLAIRE : And not in terms of a watered- 

down case aide or counselor aide or teacher aide, but if you 
can, you know, this is the sitioation in which we have to 
believe that we can’t be a little bit pregnant, we have 
got to go all the way, and in this we are going to have 
to take the chance, the high risk area, which is the 
significance of real interpersonal relationships, and 
either move it over or shut up. 

DR, HARMON: ^tory, I would like to respond 
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to one of your phrases, though, although I agreed with you 
in most parts. You mentioned water— down teachers’ aides 
or counselors. I don’t think people that we have described 
fit that term or the people we are asking for. We are 
asking for people to do these services in terms of their 
training so that they will be more effective later. 

MRS. HILIAIRE: Excepting in their pay 

envelopes, and here is the significance, is here is a 
significant difference between native American people and 
white people, and really probably it is one of the separating 
differences between people. What will you exchange for 
what you will do for your country? You know, for many 
years I was sort of an upaid volunteer at everything that 
needed to be done in relation to the public relations 
between the adjacent community, Bellingham, and my reser- 
vation, the Lummi Reservation, and I was always busy. 

They had time for me to do anything as long as I did it 
for nothing or else as long as I accepted a kettle full 
of chicken or something like that, and, of course, this 
is sort of giving equal responsibility, I was doing the 
kind of jobs that they were paying professors, you know, 
to do maybe $15, $20,000.00 a year. Yes, 1 don’t think 
you are getting less than you are asking for, but you are 
giving less than is negotiable. In other words, as one 
of those indicated, it is an unworkable, vague situation 




that seems to be created in the crisis condition of just 
taking people as they need comes up. What we have to do is, 
you know, following the line of that book Future Shock, 
we have to put in some heart cases, some way to lead us 
Into the internal personal communication, into personal 
relationship competency acquisition activities in 
a way that we will both reach a time so that in the 
separateness of our potentiality, we can combine the strength 
that we have together for one move in the direction of a 
life that is beneficial for all of us. Not for one, not 
for the blacks because they demand it, not for the Mexican- 
Americans because they need it, but people should not 
live life for any other reason than they have it in them 
to do, and it is this kind of a relationship that we imist 
develop and it is on the level that we see in one another 
those things that we can understand and have honorable 
feelings in ourselves about, and this is a definition of 



equivalence . 

I can't really feel that I am competent to 
be a social worker or an educator if I cannot see this in 
somebody else, and so why do we drift so far into mis- 
understanding? Just because you see yourself in another 
person, you are threatened by it, but this is what happens, 

I have talked to hundreds and hundreds of teachers and 
they are scared that the teacher aide is going to take their 

place. Indeed, beyond that, they are scarcid that the damn 
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machine is going to take their place. They are so 
threatened with the kinds o£ incongruent and conflicting 
things that are Involved in their education about them- 
selves that they are not sure of tomorrow, and yet who 
can be? 

DR • HARMON ; Who can be , but maybe we can 
provide these people with some skills to make them better 
able to meet tomorrow. 

MRS. HILIAIRE: You know, one of the things 

we get back and forth in this kind of conversation. One 
of the things that I have done sort of as a response to 
many requests of state agencies to try and develop an 
understanding of the Indian condition from the living 
to the literature, you know, it is very hard if you have 
ever been exposed to the literature about the American 
Indian and the whites in the event of their troublesome 
contact, it is very hard to see a person at the end of 
the trail of tears. 

So actually what we have to do is to try 
to allow the white people to think in a different way, 
think from the living toward the literature, rather than 
from the literature to the living, and so the thing of it 
is, I tried to develop in a bibliography, I titled it 
**Let Me Tell You One More Time,” because, of course, the 
questions, as I think Mr* Wilbur said and several of the 
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other participants yesterday , we have gone over and over 
and over this ground , and one o£ the things is we are 
caught in the dead sea of Linguistic attitudinal restraint. 
We don't seem to want to reach out to one another in the 
kind of human way that will allow us, in spite of our 
differences, to cooperate in such a way that we both will 
be benefited, 

DR, MELCHERT : May I respond to something, 

Mary, because I guess I am listening a little bit here, 
as well as here? 

I guess most of the challenge that I myself 
have experienced, and I am kind of a beginner in this 
whole business of interpersonal relationships such as you 
are describing, and it has been put to me time and time 
again that I don't understand Indians, but I have very 
rarely ever heard somebody say, "As an Indian, I have a 
horrible time understanding you," So this is a two-way 
Process, because if one can't appreciate patience, you 
are very apt to catch me up- tight and put me on the 
defensive, I don't like to be constantly reminded of my 
inadequacies as a person because I don't understand 
Ii^dians , and if I feel that I am pushed more and more to 
the wall. If I have to reel that somehow I owe that 
son-of-a-bitch some sort of something or other who is 
called Custer, I'm liable to get mad, and if you don't 
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try to understand me, then I, in turn, am going to hurt 
two more Indians because I am going to reject them, 

DR. HARMON j Both ways, 

HILLAIRE: You know, I was on a panel 

in Bellingham to discuss that book ’’Custor Died For Your 
Sins," and for some reason it was an all-white group and 
they wanted to start on what they call flagellating them- 
selves, a point of reference, but for some reason I think 
we are beyond that . 

DR, HARMON: I think we are, I think we 

have to be. 

MRS. HILLAIRE: And I really believe if we 

have a future, we should approach it in peace, and so I 
wanted to approach the book, and I feel it had this to 
say, although I had to maybe believe that we have passed 
this confrontation part of our relationship, and for some 
reason everything that I would say toward peace, somebody 
would bring up a historical example of the harried con- 
ditions that we have come through and say, ‘*Well, now, 

Mary Hillaire, what have you got to say about that?" and 
I would call it what I felt it was, like ignorance and 
incompetence and contradictions and things like that, but, 
you see, I have a hunch that most of the Indians, as I have 
have taken this path really in quite a bit of patience 
and I think most people have tried their very best not to 



hurt at all, but this was brought up to me as an impotent 
kind of a situation in the world that we exist in. In 
one of the papers in Seattle, they had a whole page on the 
skid road Indian, and then they had three pages of the 
magazine section on the controversy on the Lummi Reservation 
regarding aqua culture and that 10 little Indians in a 
row don’t sing the same verse, and so I said, "Now let 
me tell you the real story of the hummis. Let n tell you 
how aqua culture really developed, because it is a pro- 
cedure that has gone through three generations in which 
people have tried one thing, the people who were my grand- 
£a,ther’s age tried the traditional ways, but with whites 
to the left of them and whites to the right of them, their 
traditional ways didn’t work, because if you only have a 
part of a river, how can you really set up conservation 
policies when, on the one hand, you are faced with com- 
mercial fishermen who practically drag the bottom of the 
bay and leave their garbage like a trail of death? The 
waters that the cannery tenders left was just white with 
the bellies of the fish that they couldn’t have because 
they were looking for that exact fish that would hold up 
their name^” 

Secondly, my father tried to get into the 
political game, tried to emphasize the need that if 
democracy is going to work for any of us, it has to work 
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for all of us 3 but 3 of course, in the democracy game, like 
the example I gave yesterday regarding that school, when 
there are 12 people Involved In a school board and the 
Indian representation is 1, how does democracy really work? 

DR. HARMON t In a situation like that, Mary, 
how can it work, I wonder? How can we make it work? 

MR, ARTHUR PEARL: I think she is trying 

to give you some answers, but you get up”tight about 
it. Democracy works to the extent that you respect worldism. 
What disturbs me about some of the things you have been 
saying is that your idea of training paraprofessionals , 
which is another way of saying less than equal people, is 
to make them like you, give them your skills , 

I came here not so much to talk, but to 
listen, but not to listen to you, because I know what you 
say, I want to listen to people who I can learn from, 
and that is the native American for whom I am not doing 
the job that I should be doing. And I have been Involved, 
as you must know, with some concern with paraprofessionals. 

In every Instance, I saw those programs fail. In every 
instance, they fail for one reason, that rather than the 
respect for the minority, there is a stamping out of their 
dignity. Rather than giving credit for life experience 
and for their talents and their folklore and knowledge, 
we try training in an effort to destroy those. 
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I think 



this is genocide. 



Now If we are going to be able to learn, I 
think you and I both have lots to leam, we are going to 
have to listen without being upset when people tell us 
the truth and maybe to deal with the truth, and 
democracy will work when we respect the rights of everybody, 
and the essence of democracy is the respect for the rights 
of people to be different. 

We have no democracy. We have never had 
a democracy. A democracy is only a goal to the extent 
that we are willing to make it a goal. I feel that my 
life is robbed to every extent we lose diversity of the 
richness of the people who have contributed to this, their 
struggles and their history and their folklore and their 
medicine, which always ends up being owned by somebody 
other than them. 

DR* HARMON: But are not those some of the 

things that we have suggested, a way to begin? Pluralism, 
bring Insensitivity to the attention of those people who 
are insensitive. 

MR* WILBUR: Democracy works principally 

on the power of piirsuasion, and our work here is to try 
tc get these people to learn how to use this power of 
tur suasion and sell their ideas. If they don’t do It, 
they are dead, and if they can do it, they will get the 
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other people to work with them, 

MRS. MISIAZSEKi Excuse meg could I inter- 
rupt? Could we have a 15-minute coffee break? Everyone 
is dying for coffee, it is sitting out there, and J think 
we cancome back with fresh ideas on this subject* 

(a short recess wis taken*) 

MRS, DRUMHELilER : All right. Everybody 

Interrupt me any time you want to, but what I am going to 
do now is sort of, if I can, bring us back to some of 
the things that we have talked about in the last day and 
a half and see if maybe we aren’t going to get an idea 
of where we might go from here. We talked yesterday about 
some things. If 1 have left something out (Indicating), 
add it. We talked about maybe having some on— going 
committees yesterday afternoon, and some things began 
to pop out: Communication, current programs to program, 

tribe to the program — of course, that would be the 
program back to the tribe — government agency to the 
students, government agencies to the programs, that is, 
looking back ovex* programs that they have funded and how 
they are going and a continuing re— evaluation* We talked 
about Indian values, defining them, and agreement upon 
them. This is united sort of in a package that could be 
Incorporated into programs that — — programs and course 
materials. And the rest of it, we talked about how can 
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talked about methods of investigate, negotiate, communi..cate 
the Indian values. Ws talked about teachers trying to 
get those Indian values into the classroom, both pre- 
service and in-service e We talked about a newspaper to 
communicate some of these things. We talked about loca~ 
tion and distribution of materials. We talked about 
student“to— student recruitment, retention, tutoring. We 
talked about what age level to begin and what — again, 
going back to Indian values, how to get these things in 
here. We didn’t really talk aboi.it this much, biit I think 
its’ a solid point , pres sure points. Once you have this, 
whei'e do you apply the pressure to make the change. We 
talked about para prof ess ional , crossed out paraprofessional 
with equivalence, I think we should talk about vehicles 
to make the change, and by vehicles I mean what kinds of 
committees, who should be on them, who should make the 
determination of the types of things that they should look 
into and the format that they are going to follow. 

Now, I do want to report this to you, and 
we have a couple of people here that can speak to this 
somewhat, too. We wrote letters to universities. We got 
a number of replies back, I think it was about 12 
universities and conmunlty colleges. The most Involved 
method of getting course material into regular channels 
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of course offerings was from the professor to the deatij 
from the dean to the faculty senate, back to the dean, 
to the administration, and to the regents. In once case, 
at least, regents can initiate courses, but this is rarely 
done. In this group of things here, have I Left out -~ 
it is from Just the top of my head now, no notes — have 
I left out any of the major categories that we have been 
discussing for the last day and a half? 

MR, OLIVER: We didn’t discuss this — you 

and I discussed it in Seattle some time ago, Betty, and 
under 5 — well, it doesn’t necessarily fit with ’’materials”, 
but there seems to be a need for a regional directory that 
would locate and describe people in various positions and 
capacities throughout the state as to what they are doing, 
because when we get together in things like this, you 
find out somebody you didn't know, and you find out he is 
doing something very important that you didn’t know about, 
and this takes too long to wait for a conference to find 
out the person who is doing a valuable contribution to 
Indian work. We Just seem to be too disunited in some 
way that we don’t collectively know what the other hand is 
doing. This Center could perform a valuable function of 
an on— going, continuing, up-to-date directory, for lack 
of a better description right now. At least, it would 
Identify people, I am not ■ — I don’t mean Just people 
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at the college level. I mean people who are doing, tribal 
leaders working In education, these are people who must 
be known. College people should know what Indians are 
doing o Indians should know what college people are doing. 
Colleges have conferences, and we see the same faces, but 
we don’t see people out In the field, so to speak. Do 
you know what I mean? 

MRS . DRUMlEbLER • Yes , 

MRS, HILLAIRE: This is what I was going to 

bring up Just before we got into that little discussion 
before coffee, but for the purpocie of complying with the 
request for some of the state agencies who are under this 
mandate that 5 percent of all state employees will be 
minority groups, they are having an in-service training, 
and asked me to do a bibliography and title that I mentioned 
before and I responded to this in trying to identify — 
and I think probably maybe through this agency we can 
amplify that what I know from the top of my head of who are 
the active people in Indian affairs and what are they 
doing now, and develop from there the idea of — » if you 
don’t have an Indian, maybe you can look into this kind 
of literature and find out what are the kinds of contri- 
butions that Indians have made throughout. So it is a 
vehicle hopefully, because I tried to narrate it in a 
way that would allow people to make the gross assumption 
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that Indians are people. And then, secondly. Identify 
the people to document you know, nothing is believed 
unless it’s documented -- to document their existence 
through what they are doing today. And subsequently 
how the kinds of literature about Indians have directed 
people into what they are doing, because there is a very 
definite — there is a very definite correlation between 
the history of the Indians and what the Indians — the 
options that were available to the Indians in the economic, 
educational, and social world of America, So there is 
a coordination between the living and the literature of 
the American Indian, and this is what 1 tried to bring 

out. I tried to put it on three levels | One is if the 

only thing that the person who had it in their hands did 
was to read the 12 pages, they kind of get an idea of 
the spiritual nature and quality of the Indian life style. 
Secondly, beyond that, if they wanted to follow through 
to document this, there were the people and the literature 
to accommodate them. And then third, if they wanted to 

use it in in-service training, these are ways of intro- 

ducing the very perlolous Interpersonal relationship riskles 
to people, 

MRS, DRUMHELLERj Now, getting to what 
Dr, Pearl was talking about just before the coffee break, 
we are certainly saying that this has to be done (indicating) 
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that the location of people, the directory, and this 
sort of thing has to be done, and there xaas one other 
point on here that you touched on Mary — oh, the in- 
service training? 

^®S. HILLAIRE: Yes. 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: That it would cover this. 

Now, that is a big job fight there to do this. What comes 
first? Does it happen simultaneously? Who does It? 

You know, I think these are the things that we shoui 
be addressing ourselves to. How can we cornmuntcate to 
Dr. Melchert and the people at the counseling center what 
the things are that they need to know In order to restruc- 
ture some of their things. Yes, Dan? 

MR. lYALLj The thought occurs to me that 
If this body could recommend and somehow Investigate 
the formation of an Indian advisory educational counsel 
whereby you would have all levels represented of the Indian 
people, the tribal council, the Indian educators, the 
state agencies, the E.i.A, agencies, and tribal school 
agencies, whereby we could meet several times a year and 
keep in contact with various programs and see how they 
are doing, which are successful, how they can be evaluated 
and transported to other areas. And Instead of waiting 
for meetings or Instead of waiting for something to be 
published, to confront each other — and I have no idea 
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how this could be formed, planned, or anything, but this 
is just the thought that occurs, that this might be another 
way of communication and of getting Indian education before 
all levels of our culture. 

MRS. DRUMHELLER; Dan, when you speak of 
that, are you thinking about the State of Washington, the 
northwest? How about the people that are here frora 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana? Are you thinking 
of that kind of a scope? 

RR, lYALL: Well, I would say, first, it 

would probably be easier implemented on the state level, 
and if this were successful and if other states are doing 
this, then it might be broadened to include the northwest. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: Before we get started 

on questions, right at this point I’d like to hear from 
Emery Gray and the Montana thing and a little bit about 
what’s happening over there. 

MR, GRAY: I am a student at the University 

of Montana in Missoula, and I have been going to school 
there since September. We have a real outstanding Indian 
studies program there. I think one of the big reasons 
why it’s successful is because we have Alonzo Spang and 
Harold Gray, who are our counselors. Three years ago 
we had six Indian students at the University of Montana, 
and since that time they have increased to 108. This fall 
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we expect to have 180 * We have our own building where 
everybody hangs out between classes. We are In the process 
of getting It remodeleda and have a basement downstaii's 
where we have a pool table and T.V. room, things like this. 
And this really seems to help all the Indian students, 
because they are together, you know. They have a tendency 
to get lonesome before. Now that they are altogether, 
we have had just about 100 percent of the students coming 
back to school. 

One thing that we tried to do this year Is 
that all these former students are going to meet the 
younger ones, the freshmen or the new students, and take 
them around to all the classes. You know, some of you 
that have gotie to school, you know what a hassel it is 
to register, and you Just don’t know where anything is 
at all, and a lot of these students that come to school, 
they have a tendency to go home, you know. They just -- 
It’s just mass confusion for them, and we have all helped 
one another to stay in school. All our classes that we 
take, we keep all our tests, we keep all our papers and 
our books and we keep a file on them. If you are going 
to take the same class next qiiarter, we have all the 
information to study from. This helps a lot of the 
students. And I think something like this is — - it has 
helped me. I know it helped quite a few others to keep 
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our Indian students in school. We have our get-togethers. 




We have receptions. We try to get students involved in 
our activities, because there are very few — well now, 
there is getting to be more Indians in Missoula going to 
the University and living there, 

I'd like to mention another thing. Right 
now I am working part time for the forest service in 
Missoula in personnel, Missoula is the headquarters of 
a region which covers Montana, Idaho, and Washington, We 
have about 3,000 employees and since January the forest 
service started an EPO program and they feel that for 
all the reservations in Montana, Idaho, and Washington 
there should be more Indians working for the forest service 
in civil service jobs. Ernie Bighorn is working with 
the forest service this summer. He more or less will be 
writing the program, A lot of this work is seasonal. 

You know, we have college students working there in the 
stunmer, Indian students, not only in temporary Jobs, but 
trying to get them permanent jobs, too. 

That is about all I have to say. Any 

questions? 

DRUMHEIjliER ; Emery, how about Indian 
study programs at the University of Montana? 

MR, GRAY: Oh, yes, we have courses offered. 

Our two counselors have courses that they are teaching. 
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Each qiiarter it changes. Like, one course spring quarter 
was named ’’The Reservation Indian,” and we had two classes, 
one for white arid one for Indians, We tried to get a lot 
of the teachers involved, a lot of the teachers that are 
going to teach in the i"eservatlon schools, and this really 
has been a success. And we have speakers from tribal 
leaders come in and talk to these classes and you would 
be surprised at how much, like, a white person learns 
through these classes. Since September, we see these 
same people that have taken a first class that was offered 
In the fall, and you will see them taking the same class 
spring quarter, winter quarter, and we really -- we are 
working on the Indian studies degree program there, and 
I think It won't be long before we will have one* Question? 

MR. McGlNNIS: Could you tell me whether 

or not the^re are any courses in the school of education 
or the department of education at Montana State on 
Indian education? 

MR, GRAY: You mean on the high schools? 

MR, McGlNNIS; No, At the University of 
Montana, are there any courses in the school of education 
on Indian education today? 

MRS. DRUMHEL1£R: Do you mean on training 

teachers to teach Indians? 

MR. McGlNNIS: Yes. 
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MR, GRAY: Yes, we have a workshop in 
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sessi'on right: now for suiiimer period, A1 Spang got program 
funds for a year and RoseLla Red Wolf is the director. 

The foundation pays these teachers what is it? $80.00 
a week? — ■ something like that. Well, they pay most of 
the expenses anyway. It*s in session right now. The^* have 
been taking them around to Deer Lodge, the state penitentiary 
in Deer Lodge, talking to some of the prisoners there as 
to why they are there, and things that they faced through 
school, A lot of the problems that they had, the students 
are having now in school: Why they went this way, what 
happened to them. They take them to the state vocational 
girls* school in Helena, It * s really a successful pro- 
gram. Most of the teachers in there are, you know, whites 
that teach reservation school, and you would be surprised 
at a lot of the things that they have never known before. 
Films were shown to them, I think it's going to run for 
about two more weeks, and any of you that get down that 
way, you are sure welcome to attend one of their sessions 
of the workshops. They last all day. 

McGinnis • is that the only course in 
education? What about the rest of the year? 

lEt, GRAY: The rest of the year Is this 

Indian studies program I was telling you about, the classes 
that Alonzo and Harold and Rosella are teaching. About 
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two different courses are offered each quarter pertaining 
to Indians, reservation Indians, urban Indians, and the 
history of all the reservations In Montana, things like 
this • 

MR, MINTHORN i In the Indian studies pro- 
gram at Montana — it’s Missoula? 

MR. GRAY: Right. 

MR, MINTHORN ; On the funding, does your 
tribe fund you, or are you on EOG? 

MRe GRAY: No, I think our Indian studies 

program :Ls funded through the State of Montana, They felt 
that there was a need for it, and most of it comes from 
federal funds. 

MINTHORN: Your tribe wasn’t in on it? 

MR, GRAY: No, the tribe does not con- 

tribute anything to our Indian studies program, 

HOTIjOW: Do you have any non— Indian 

participation in these Indian courses? 

MR, GRAY: Right, wa do have non— Indians 

in these courses, A1 would like to keep the Indians in 
a class by themselves, or those white students that know 
a little bit about Indians, or, you know, have had these 
other courses before, because a lot of this stuff the 
Indian has a tendency to be bored with. They have had it 
over and over and ovex- again. But one of these classes 
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more or less is a kind of an Introduction, a prerequisite 
thing, a beginning, and the Indian class is more or less 
kind of advanced for, you know, those who know what ^ s 
happening and you don’t have to go into detail of what the 
B.I.A, is, things like thlse 

MR, MINTHORN I Are there good relations 
between you and the other students at the University? 

I mean, the Indian studies program doesn’t make you separate 
from the non— Indians? I mean, they are completely accepted? 

1®., GFAY ; No, the Indian studies is really 
an influencial thing in the University, We have no problems 
whatsoever with the administration or with the students. 

We talked about having ethnic studies groups, but the 
Indian students voted it down. No one voted for it. We 
feel that — 

MR, MINTHORN; What was the reason for 
that? Did you ever find out? 

MR. GRAY! We felt that if we did this, 
we would more less kind of lose the money that we have, 
or we would not get the things we wanted right now. There 
is really no basis for it, 

I® S , DRU1®EIjIER z We have s ome more qua s - 
tlons. Did you have a question. Rod? 

MR., LINCOLNS Rod Lincoln, At the last 
Johnson— O *tte.l ley statewide conference held in Montana in 
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Heleiia it was suggested that at that time we hold the -- 
that a minimum of college credit, be required for all fully 
certified teachers in the State of Montana, because there 
is people other than Indians who are starting to believe 
at the state level that Indian education is important and 
is more important then ltd s ever been, and they are pro- 
posing something like four to eight credits, so that there- 
fore if so many came in. they would have to take some of 
these Indian courses, preparation courses, methods courses, 
and I think this is what; A1 Spang Is working with in terms 
of some of the other people on our university campus. 

For example. Dr. Maluf (phonetic), he is not an Indian, 
he is from — - in one of the anthropology courses, and 
many others are becoming Involved with Dr, Spang, So this 
would be feasible, but the problem of getting a united 
fund is going to take some pressure to exert this and push 
it through, but we would like to see it In the next four 
or five years in a requirement to become a certified 
teacher. This has always been one of my hang-ups. Just 
because you teach in a non— Indian school, I see no reason 
why you should not familiarize yourself with non-Indian 
education, 

MR, WYNNi I have been to a couple of work- 
shops where the teachers that are teaching on reservations 
have it especially designed for them, and they asked the 
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questions ”1 s there any place where we can go to a school 
to learn during the summer Like this?” Now, Is your 
school closed or just for Montana teachers? 

MR» GRAYS I think 5 I am not sure about 
this, I really can’t say with this out of state thing, 

I am not really sure* You would just about have to 
call AL Spang on this* 1. think It would be pretty easy 
to get into. For credit, college credit, I think you 
would have a problem, but if you Just wanted to go there 
and attend these sessions, there would be iio problem, 

MR, OLIVERS I am going to say that If 
he Is from the State of Washington, the University of 
'Washington is conducting summer workshops of this nature 
and had one going during spring quarter every year in 
which non— Indian teachers in districts where there was 
a significant number of Indians attending a particular 
school could attend a workshop during the year. They are 
doing this right now this stxnnner, and there will be an on- 
going workshop every summer for non-Indian teachers, 

MR, lYALLs Well, I know last year Central 
Washington had one workshop for teachers going to the 
Indian reservation schools, and so on. I don’t know 
whether it’s continued or not, 

MRS. DRUMlELLERj So we need to cotranunicate 
in summer and special programs whether they are for credit 
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or for workshops for our own Information. 

MR. GRAY 2 Not only Is this program, this 
workshop scheduled for this summer session, Rosella Red 
Wolf, the director of this program, is going around to 
all these high schools not only high schools, grade 
schools — in these — — in Indian areas starting in 
September, October, the whole year, and more or Less 
offering a workshop program to the school teachers and 
kind of telling about the things that happened. This 
summer she is going to give them an orientation into whats 
happening, and how they can get involved next year, next 
stjmmer when they go to school, 

MR, BIGHORN: I*d like to ask Emery one 

thing. What do you think the real success of Indian 
studies programs is in terms of students? I am thinking 
about running Che conference and the advisors. Do they 
give you advice all the time? Do they run your meetings, 
or do they schedule your Indian dances? Who is actually 
behind your program? 

MR, GRAY: Our Indian studies program there 

is actually run more or less by the students. We don’t — 
the help is there, you know, from A1 or Harold, but you 
more or less have kind of a more mature group up in that 
area, A lot of the students are older, and, of course, 
we got about eight students in law school. They are more 
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mature, A lot of them have been there quite a while, 
even before the Indian studies program was there. And 
even when we have our meetings, Indian club meetings, 
we don’t require a counselor to be there. We usually 
do everything ourselves, 

I’d like to mention another thing. We have 
a real good Indian conference held every spring of the 
year in Missoula, We usually get about 2,000 people there. 
It’s primarily for the high school students. The theme 
of the conference this year was ’’Awareness” to encourage 
these high school students to go Into college id further 
education. And we have panels on termination. Termination 
was the big issue on the Flathead reservation this year. 

We had a panel on that. We had Ed McGaa, who was our 
guest speaker. He is now at the University of Minnesota 
with the Department of Education, We had Floyd Westerman, 
who presented a concert one night. We had Buffle St, Marie 
the year before, and I think Tonto was there the year 
before that. We try to get some kind of a celebrity, and 
not only for the older people, we try to have something 
for the students happening at all times. We have a rock 
band from Browning, all Indian band that played one night 
for the students. And everybody really looks forward to 
it every year. We have B.X.A. officials there that they 
kind of get after. We kind of put them on the spot quite 
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MR, VryNN ;; Who contacted all these people? 

Who did all the work? 

MR, GRAY' The students did all of ite That 
Is our project. This year most of our plarming we will 
start planning our next conference. It takes a lot. of 
planning. The students did it. We did it with about 
$2,500,00. Last year we had to do our own soliciting, 
but this year the university gives us money for it, so 
we won’t have to do any soliciting for it, 

MR, WASSON" What’s the size of your 
budget up there? 

1®., GRAYS The size of our budget? 
m. WASSON s Yeso 

MR, GRAY: I couldn’t tell you. You mean 

the Indian studies program itself? 

WASSON; The whole thing, yes, 

N®, GRAY; I couldn’t tell you, I don’t 
know, I really don’t, I, know our Indian club alone has 
about $2,000,00 in the treasury. We make quite a bit of 
money off that conference. It’s a money-»making project. 

We are always getting contributions from people that feel 
close to the club, things like this, 

1®S, MISIAZSEKs I think, to go back to the 
point that was raised earlier and as part of the presentation 
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here, that the question was raised, should we include, 
say, four states in the northwest into some kind of an 
education advisory committee. You know, that would help 
pinpoint and concentrate on things that really need to 
be done and to do them. At this point I would say it 
would be essential for a good exchange of inf ormat ion 
to have repx-esentat ives from the four states that were 
invited here, so that we can share what is going on, be- 
cause what may be going on in his school has already been 
done somewhere else, and, you know, there are various 
stages of development of programs in many of our colleges 
all over. Well, we need to share this information as 
well as what’s happening in local school districts, and 
this is the only way I think that we can work very well 
with state office personnel who really need to be brought 
Into Itj you know, before anything is done. I guess one 
of the things that I’d like to say Is that such a committee 
should undertake as a task —— and It’s not up there 
(indicating) along with the distribution of materials, 
would be checking the validity and the accuracy of any 
materials that go out into classrooms or out for publica- 
tion at all by anybody that deals with Indian tribes. And 
I say this particularly in light of the movie that we 
saw last night, which is a commercial movie put out and 
sold by a commercial publication company, who are probably 
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going to find themseLves in some legal trouble because 
of the inaccuracies of the things that they presented as 
being Indian, And you know they never contacted the 
Indian people involved for accuracy or validity, I find 
this happening in Indian materials everywhere, and I feel 
it’s an important task of the Indian group everywhere, you 
know, if we are going to present an honest picture of 
ourselves for a better understanding with our non-Indian 
neighbors. Then what we present ought to be accurate and 
tiruthful and accepted by the Indian people themselves 
first, and I think this is probably — 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: Do you have to start here 

on Indian values — 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: No, not necessarily 

t*®.S, DRUMHELIER: — in order to get there? 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: I think it can be all a 

part of that, but I think it should be a specific separate 
task, 

MRS, DRUMIELLER: All right, 

MR, GRAY: That is why we try to Invite 

these leaders, you know, the state officials, B.I,A, 
officials. We do this, and last year the University of 
Washington sent down an Indian study group from Seattle, 

A few members from there came down to get some ideas on 
the conference that they had. About in May, I think It 
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was, they had a conference up at the University in Seattle 
in May, and they came down to get some ideas, and they 
have written to us pertaining to this type of thing that 
they are going to have annually. I think our banquet — 
we have a banquet , too, one night. We usually get about 
1,000 there. That is usually sold out every year. We 
had Vine Deloria who spoke at our last banquet. 

MIS, COVINGTONS I feel that if you are 
going to get accurate, valid information from anyone, 
you will have to have funds to pay people that have actual 
knowledge of Indian people, and there are older people 
that could tell you the real, true story, and they either 
have to be paid a consultant's fee or some kind of a 
fee so that they can go to this college all sumimer, and 
you can get your valid information from this source. 

So much for that. And the other question I want to ask you 
Is, in having your building and having your own group of 
108 last year, did you have other social activities outside 
of Indians. Did you have gatherings of non— Indians? 

Were you mixing better this way than you did in the pastT 
MDR.. GRAYS Our Indian club is open to non- 
Indians, but they don’t have any voting privileges. They 
are associate members, 

NE.S, COVINGTONS I mean, for social 
activities, social Life, is your group invited, say to 




some real activity, social event of the year, that you 
whole group was Invited to do, a dance or a dinner or 
somethliig of that type? 



GRAY; We participated in Homecoming 
Last year. We had our own queen* We had our own float. 

As a matter of fact, we took first in the float contest, 
won the sweepstakes division, and we had our own queen 
for homecoming festivities. And usually, you know, every 
quarter they have some kind of a queen activity. We usually 
nominate a girl there, 

MRS. COVINGTON; The reason I bring this 
up: The first part of the session it was mentioned that 

Indians are generally thrown in with second-class whites 
whenever you are accepted, and this is what I wanted to 
know. Does this better your situation in this school? 

Were you invited to different functions outside of your 
Indian group, to the activities of the college or univer- 
sity? Is this better? 



MR, GRAY: Yes, we have been. We are running 

a delegate now for Central Board, and another one for 
A.S.U.M, Council this fall. With 108 votes — we will have 
180 — you see, Missoula is a school of about 8,000 student! 
and not many students vote, but we feel that we can get 
some of our friends, our white friends, you know, to vote, 
too. We will get perhaps a delegate elected, and we have 
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will have two more 



MR, WILBUR; I think you get the point 
that Lucy Is trying to drive at, T think we are concerned 
about this point that Lucy is bringing out for the very 
reason that we want to accomplish something here that has 



not been accomplished up till now. For over 100 years 
we have been expected to join the melting pot of Americaj 
and we haven’t. What I think Lucy is driving at =•” and 
we look at this same kind of thing in our local high school, 
Lucy, We like to have our Indian kids not become a little 
dominion of their own socialized group of their own and 
off by themselves 5 or, in other words, segregate themselves, 
I would like to see them become we would like to see 
them become Integrated, or whatever the name might be, 
but I mean the exchange of social activities. And you 
may not be asked by another group of white students who 
might have an organization similar to yours, a society, 
not a school activity, but a society of some kind to 
promote the welfare of the students among themselves, and 
they may not ask you to join them in some kinds of social 
gatherings. They might be between themselves, because 
they might feel you don’t want to join them. You have to 
make the first move, I am ready to accept American society. 
Come and Join me, we will have fun, make open gestures. 
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and the reciprocal thing will take place* After that — 
and I think the more of this that goes on, the better 
off we are all going to be, 

MRS, COVINGTON; The effort is coming 
from us* Only, as I say — the University should be 
able to recogniiise your efforts as a proud group of people 
doing this for themselves. They should recognize you 
to a certain fraternity or something, some special func- 
tion there. This is what I mean, 1 don't think that 
they should just let you have a building and you have 
your own teaching and Just the Indians themselves are 
learning this, I think it should go further than that and 
especially with teachers. Now, I would like to say 
Betty Drumheller has made her efforts. She invites me 
and other people to her home, I think that is an effort 
on that education so we meet several people at her home, 
and they discuss questions. They know a little more 
about it that they didn't know before. Now, I think this 
has to happen in school, too, so the student can learn. 
That is the aim, the point I am trying to point out here, 

GRAY: Right, Well, everything that 

involves the Indian students the club votes on. If we 
want to do something and the club votes it down, it's 
up to the Indian students. We don't have to do this, 
you know. 
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said the effort Is only on one side. They should be 
able to try to make an effort on the other side* The 
university should make some efforts# They should know 
that you are doing it. They should do something, 

MR, KING J We had pretty much the same 
problem with a number of Alaskan students. We have run 
into this sitiiation at our longhouse and also the local 
students here. After a year they realize, well, they 
don’t have any friends other than Indian friends, and it’s 
a shame. Now, they have classmates going to school, but 
outside of classes, they don’t have any friends any more. 
They go to the longhouse, and there have been students 
that have gotten Into fraternity house. There were 
two Alaskan students. Then the pressure was put on them 
from the longhouse to become Indians. Neither one was 
an Indian. One was an Eskimo and one was an Aleut 
(phonetic) . There was a girl who had come back to her 
junior year, and she became interested in the black 
movement. She was curious. They had things In the news- 
papers. She went to things. The director didn’t want 
her to be a black student. She is no longer here. There 
was another girl from the Navajo area, and she is no 
longer here, 

^®.S , COVINGTON: I think he answered my 
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question better than I tried to put It myself. 

MELCHERT ; I am tempted not to say 
anything, because I look at your blackboard and I hate 
like heck to suggest another thing up there in an already 
confus ing th ing • 

MRS. DRUlfflEliLERs I know. I will reorganize 
it. This Is Just to get started. 

DR. MELCHERT j I hope to make sense out 
of that. It seems to me that you are considering a 
variety of directions, a variety of goals here, but T 
have not been able to find any way of making a check on 
the relative effectiveness of the directions you are 
going. I am tempted In spite of this to suggest at 
least some discussion be given to determining the effective 
ness of whichever direction these findings go, some sort 
of an assessments, I am a little bit reminded, listening 
to Emery Gray — there seems to be an ever growing com- 
petition to get the most famous people to our campus to 
give inspiring speeches, I think there has been a 
growing awareness that maybe this doesn’t amount to a 
damn, I think I heard some student from the University 
of Washington say that perhaps they will not compete with 
Mohammed All, that maybe if they Just got plain, old- 
fashioned people who didn’t have much of a reputation, 
that might be just a little bit more effective than some 



o£ the big name people. But I think this is a kind of 
a rare thing , where people stop and really begin to wonder, 
”Is this really effective.” And I am wondering here, as 
a possible suggestion, that no matter which direction you 
go, that we build in some way of evalxjating the effective- 
ness of the direction we are going. 

^®.S, DRUMiE'LlER; I think that is really 

good. 



MRS. HILLAIRE: May I talk to that? You 

know, one thing, I think for some reason over and over 
I am getting the idea that it*s an either— or situation: 
Either we use the heavies or we use others. Either we 
do this, or we do that. And I think we are opening into 
a season where vr& have a very conscious reason to believe 
that the biggest problem that we have in the diversity of 
humanity is we don’t have enough options, and that it is 
creating these options — what they call in the new 
educational directions being a facilitator. When I worked 
at the welfare department, because my supervisors were 
not facilitators, they were custodlals of the word. They 
knew their Job as it was related to what was in the manual, 
but if you have worked with people, I think you would 
have to admit that what is known and written down is at 



least 10 years behind in the cultural lag of change. That 
is at best, that is if you get your book out real quick. 
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Most of the time people wait for the dissertation of their 
Intellectural boi ts with academia before they get their — 
what is the philosophy? Publish or perish? and this 
makes you about 20 years behind, and I think in the use 
of human beings, in the constant moving constitution of 
learning, we must use every avenue. We need people to 
inspire. I mean, look at this organization right here. 

Some of the things that have been said are going to live 
with us a long time. Some of the things that we have done 
— and there is a sayings If we learn to do the small 
things well, we will do the big things generously. And 
so, you know, it's not a matter of — as the new vogue 
of permissiveness indicates, do your thing. There is a 
very great responsibility that man, as an individual, 
has to his fellow man, that in the past we have defined 
this as what one man does to his fellowman, is the tragedy. 
How can we change that? That is our problem right now. 

How can we change what we have been doing to address Itself 
to the diversity just in the nature of the diversity 
here. And so I don't feel— I think — I don't think 
it's slairaning the door on someone, you know. If we slam 
the door hard on one thing, it doesn't mean that the next 
thing we do is going to be correct. Maybe we should Leave 
that door open- There are a lot of people who need to 
be inspired, so let's keep Vine Ladorea, but. 
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hands as facilitators, we have reason to believe that each 
one of you folks right here has the potentiality in their 
own humanity to Inspl' somebody. And so what we have to 
do Is open the avenues of our experience together to give 
you the op>tlmal chance to inspire that person who is wait- 
ing for his Inspiration from you. So it's the complete 
openness that we have to that idea that we do have a nature 
of Infinite diversity, and in that nature we all need to 
contrlbixte so that each of us can become all that is in 
him to be, which is, you know, life, 

MIS. DRUMELLER: Th«.nk you, Ifary. That is 

hard to follow, I wonder then if by selecting a few 
areas for some concentrated effort that we might be able 
to be able to move towards some of these things. We have 
talked more about some things than we have about others 
during this part of the discussion, I know this is an 
awful mess (indicating), 

t®.S, MISIAZSEK; Betty, could I suggest 
that because we would like to really set priorities, be- 
cause we can't do everything at once and we can't do them 
equally as well, because some are going to require greater 
funding than others , I think what we need to do — what 
1 suggest at this /point is to try to get these major 
points listed and duplicated for the group here. And I'd 
like to put them to work setting priorities and their reason 
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why they set one Noa 1 priority and anothei* No. 2 priority, 
because right now actually we have been letting you off 
easy, and really we got you here to work. And so we really 
would like to get something specific from you here so that 
we can at least Identify the greatest rumber of — you 
were thinking of what specific thing is going to be No, 

1 priority and your reason why this ought to be. So 
could we do this? If we could break up early for lunch 
or come back later after lunch or take some time to have 
this duplicated and made available to them, and maybe 
spend some time in setting priorities. This will give us 
then some directions as to who to get for committees, who 
has the best background to serve on various coramittees, 

MRS , DRUMHELLER : Okay . Do we want to — 

again, we have got 12 things with some more information 
on others written up here. Now, would you like to con- 
sider all 12, or would you like to consider the ones that 
we have emphasized predominantly now? Can we get some 
view on that? 

MR, WASSON: Emphasize Indian values, 

1®.S , DRUMHELLER: Okay, there is one, 

MR. WASSON: My reason is because lots of 

the trouble In this world is because Indian and whites 
hay^e conflicting values. If we do that, then we are going 
to be going somewhere. 
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NRS. DRUMHELLER; We will definitely con- 
sider that. Shall we start down from one and then go 
through the 12? 

MR, WYNN: I^d like to see comntunicat ion, 

but I would also like to see that one you got for govern- 
ment agencies to students turned around, because all my 
contr "ts with students, they always come up with the same 
question, **Why aren^t we considered? Why don*t we get 
to go to meetings?" 

MRS. DRUMiELLER: Okay. I did that in 

two places. That would work both ways and then initiation 
of program, both, okay. So those tie together. Every- 
thing under coimnunicatlon, including the initiation of 
programs . 

Ml. WYNN: You will turn that students 

one around? 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: Yes, it will be going 

both ways, students to government agencies and government 
agencies to students, okay, all right, 

MR, WYNN: Perhaps we could include some 

of the counseling things, some of the students to 
administration and so forth needed to investigate, 
negotiate, communicate Indian values and teacher training, 

Iffi., WASSON: No. 4, 1 think it ties in 

with No, 4, 
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MRS. DRUMHELLER; 



It ties in with No. 4? 



MR. WASSON j Yes. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER^ Yes, it would follow 
naturally fromthere, wouldn^t it, but this would still 
be the main one, all right « Where are we? Location of 
materials, dlstrlbuCion, location of people, directory 
of people — we talked about it, but it didn't seem to 
be one of the highest priorities , is that correct? 

MRo HOLLOW: Before we discuss that, I'd 

like to ask the people here how many of you have read 
the text books on the American Indian put out by The 
American Indian Historical Society? I would like to see 
a show of hands, (Hands raised) Well, I think that 
under validity, this is quite important, and I. feel that 
a lot of this information that is in this book is the 
basis of a lot of our problems that you have on the board 
there, and I think this is really important, and would 
those of you who haven't read it, you probably don't know 
what I am talking about. What it covers is it goes 
over the text books that are used in schools and analyzes 
them and criticizes them and rates them as to how it 
affects the Indian, whether it's a positive or a negative 
effect. It's really Important, I believe. I think we 
should include that under validity, 

1®.S, DRUMHELLERi Just the validity part or 



the location, distribution, and the location of people? 

MR. HOLLOWS Well, the validity of informa- 
tion concerning Indians, this is what it pertains. 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: Concerning the material? 

MR . HOLLOW j Right. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: Okay, so validity of 

materials (indicating). All right, that was No. 5, the 
student to student thing, student recruiting Emery talked 
about . 

MR. LEONARD; Denny Leonard from Warm Springs, 
We had a meeting last year at the University of Oregon, 
and there was some concern from the students, junior high, 
high school, and college that if they disagreed with any 
of these committees that might be formed today, if they 
disagree with the university, and they wanted to make a 
point, you could have these government agencies to students 
but they didn’t seem to have any recourse or grievance 
if they had a problem. What would cover that? 

MRS, DRUMHELLER; Pressure points would 

cover that . 

MR, LEONARD: I think that is really an 

important point, I haven’t seen Indian tribes or Indian 
organizations that really did have a really legitimate 
recourse for grievances, and 1 think it would be important 
for students to know that they have some sort of say in all 
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the administrations in the education committees o£ reser- 



vations . 

MIS. DRUMHELLER: All right. That would 

also be in the Inltiatj. i of programs, which is included 
under what we call No, 1, Now, the communication — now, 
wait a minute. Where did that go? 

ly®., WYNN; Under government agency. 

MRS, DRUMIELIER; Yes, which is also under 
coraraunicat ion. Okay, and we are going to call that No, 1, 
so this isn't under no, 1, All right. So the pressure 
points are after you learn what the values are, and then 
you start communicating them, then where and how to apply 
that pressure, okay. The student to student thing we 
talked about, Lucy Covington and others, Anglo to Indian, 
Indian to Anglo, Emery talked about school to school, 
and what they were doing in Montana in going to the 
high schools, and this sort of thing, tutoring, recruitment, 
and so on. 

McGINNISj I also think that under, 
well, accreditation — no. This is in regard to Indian 
studies programs, I am still personally not sure how 
I feel about them, because, you know, if you get a B.A. 
in Indian cultiire, what in the hei.1 are you going to do 
with it, but go back to the reservation and stand on your 
soap box and display your knowledge. I mean, I am looking 
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MRS* DRUMHELLER: Lots o£ hands up on that 

one 3 Duane . 

MR. GRAY: A degree In Indian sCudies is 

to go back to the schools and teach Indian studies courses 

in high schools , which we have now* Ronan has one in 

his high school, Brockton has one. There is one at 

Harlem, This fall all these schools are starting Indian 
studies programs. They are teaching Indian history, culture, 
and things like this. You know, for years you never did 
hear about the Trail of Tears, I never heard about the 
Trail of Tears until I went to school at the University of 
Montana . 

MR. McGinnis : You mean you can teach in 

a school with a degree in Indian studies? You can't 
get a Job with a B.A, degree in black studies, or so I 
have been told, 

ly®., OLIVER: We seem to be getting these 

hang“Ups , I would like to emphasize here maybe in 4 and 
2 and that gismo that I did yesterday that we ought to 
spend some time on goals of education. I mean, why do 
we have to assume that everybody must be vocational 
oriented? I mean, can't I learn something about history 
and background and culture without identifying it immediately 
with some occupation? So maybe our goals aren't defined. 
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Why do we have to go to work just because we are a student 
of some area? So that I would think it would be pretty 
high goals for counseling. What do we tend to set up 
as outcomes for teachers to teach Indian children? How 
do we expect them to relate if they are counseling? 

Iffi.. HOYT? I'd like to agree with that. 

I don't think just because you go to a school and study 
Indian studies that you would necessarily go into that 
field. I don't think that is a major Idea. I think there 
is a breakdown of the deflnltlonj or there is a misunder- 
standing of the definition of Indian studies. You don't 
have to 5 you know^ go into Indian studies as a teacher 
or something like that. Some might go into professional 
areas, vocational— technical , too, 

ms. DRUMHELLERj Okay. Emery? 
m, GRAY: How much do we have in the 

Indian studies programs" They also teach the language. 

In one program they are teaching, like. Crow. They are 
teaching the Crow language, plus the English language. 

They are teaching both. They are doing the same thing 
in Rocky Boys; they are teaching English plus the Indian 
language, Ronan is starting there -- they are running 
a program this fall, and a lot of these schools are doing 
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it now 



goal has been defined and that it should Include the reason 
for It? 

MR, GRAY! That is where people get so 
misinformed about Indians, We have got these guys coming 
in. They have been on the reservation for a month, and 
they go back and they are misinformed because it’s -- 
just because they live on a reservation for this length 
of ttme, they think they are Indian experts. That is how 
things get blown out of proportion, and a lot of misinfor- 
mation is misused, and that is why we have this Indian 
studies program and these classes, 

b©.S, DRUIMELLERs Thank you, Emery, Hank? 

MR. SIJOHN; I*d like to comment on No, — 
let’s see — 6. Is that the ”K" that you have there, 

Betty, No, 6? 

MRS. DRtMELLER: Yes. 

MR, SIJOHNi Or 5? 

MRS, DRUmELLER: No, it’s not on there. 

On 5 we talked about — 

MR. SIJOHN: All right, it’s No. 6, 

MRS, DRUMHELLERl We talked about location 
of materials and the distribution of them, but validity 
of materials seemed to be the predominant thing. 

MR. SIJOHN: All right, I have reference 

to No, 6 then. 
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MRS. DRUMHELUIR: All right. No. 6, okay. 

MR, SIJOHNj I would say that under No, 6 
that could be — that should Include, I believe. No, 8 
as well. No. 3, because you should develop, establish 
two different levels of student to student relationships 
as well as recruitment; One at the college level, which 
would include having the funding of Indian directors at 
the independent college level that could perhaps in 
themselves form an association, and then also the student 
to administration at that level as well. Now, high school, 
all of these things pertain to the high school, but at 
the secondary level you would then have the counselors 
that could more or less work as synonymous with the 
director of the Indian studies program at the various 
colleges, but at the secondary school level - 

I^S. DRUMHELLER: Okay, so 6, 8, and 3 are 

relevant to each other and should be incorporated. So I 
will reorganize this in that kind of a way, and I will 
Include No, 4 with No. 2, okay. This "X" here is with 
the pre— service and In-service training. Now, is that 
going to follow naturally from something that is — is that 
the next step, or is that a first priority step? 

MRS. MISIAZSEK; Betty, anything dealing 
with pre-service and in-service would deal with methods , 
and you can't determine methods really until you identify 
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what you are going to be working with in Indian values, 
so they kind of all tie in together, 

MRSo DRUMHELLER^ They tie in, but it^s 
not the first priority that we should deal with, 

t®.S • MISIAZSEK; No, because \ ou have to 
do No, 2 , before you can do the other, 

MRS. DRIMIELLER: All right, fine. We 

don»t forget that. We like it, and it will follow, but 
lt*s — — okay, all right. The places where we have definite 
agreement are the communication thing and everything that 
pertains to it, the Indian values and methods to investigate, 
and this part down here. They tie in together on No, 6 
with the student to student, recruitment, retention, ti’tor- 
ing, school to school, Anglo to Indian, Indian to Anglo, 
age level to begin — oh, here it is; Funding, Indian 
directors, evaluation, and here we have evaliaation down 
here again. So 6, 8, 3 and 12 — we might be separating 
some of these later, but at least that is where we will 
start. Okay, Pressure points we have agreed on. Validity 
we have agreed on, validity of materials. And we seem to 
be at least temporarily not taking so much of a look 
at vocation of some of that material that we are going 
to check the validity on. Distribution, the location 
of the people, and education programs and job placement. 

Is that a secondary priority or a first? 
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MRS. MISIAZSEK: Betty, why don’t we take 

what you have there, because it’s almost 12:00 now, and 
categorize it and try to get it out to them, because I 
still want them to determine the priorities, 

^®.S „ DRUMHEliLER: Okay, thank you very 

much. We better be back if we can by 1:15, 
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MRS, DRUMiELLER: Father Schoenberg will 

now give us some examples of the material that Is In the 
archives and give us some Idea of what the Pacific 
Northwest Indian Center is, how it could serve, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; Thank you, Betty. 

I am going to speak for approximately 45 
minutes, 50 minutes, first to present a brief history of 
the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, which we will refer 
to from now on as the P.N.I.C,, and, secondly, to give you 
a little background on the scope of our resources, what 
we intend to use in the Indian Center, and something 
about our building, and finally a list of suggestions 
which we have thought would be useful for you to con- 
sider when you discussed priorities in the use of the 
P.N.I.Co in Indian education. Those are the three points 
that I would like to make some remarks about, and then 
after that, we will invite questions. In fact, during 
my discourse, if any questions come to your minds, raise 
your hands and I can interrupt my remarks long enough to 
answer you, and then later on I hope we will have a dis- 
cussion of some priorities, 
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Now, the Pacific Northwest Indian Center 
was incorporated as a non-dencminational , Independent, 
non-political organization in December of 1966. Its 
purpose was stated to be in its Incorporating papers the 
preservation of Indian cultures, provision for Indian 
research, research in Indian subjects, and the development 
of a kind of Indian leadership which is based upon these 
resources. Though the Indian Center came into being in 
this time in December of that year, actually it had been 
in the making for many long years before o I think the 
first step that was taken in the foundation of the Indian 
Center was in 1946, in June, when I spoke with a very 
fine Indian leader of that period, Tom Main over near 
Hays, Montana* Tom was in his sod house out on the prairie, 
and I talked with him for about two hours there on what 
he thought should be provided for the Indian people to 
help them in coping with modern society, and I think this 
was really the first discussion about what the Indian 
Center would be . 

After our incorporation, we set up certain 
priorities o We had our first all board meeting in June, 
1966, and at this meeting we adopted our bylaws as the first 
priority, and we determined that the next priority in our 



establishment should be the building of our base, because 



we felt the base is tied in with any kind of services 
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that we can rendex’ the Indian people. We need the base, 
we have to have a place for our staff and a place where 
we can raise the funds that are necessary for the carrying 
on of the work that we Intend to do, so we set down the 
building of our base, the Indian Center building, as our 
first priority. Father Connolly became the director of 
our leadership division and has undertaken certain kinds 
of work, and as far as he could go without the building, 
he established a newspaper for several of the tribes in the 
area, he has written up a number of programs for tribes 
that requested them, and has done other kinds of service 
work for the Indians of the area. 

Meanwhile, at the Indian Center office, 
which has been temporarily in the Crosby Library Building, 
we have continued to collect a great deal of material 
to supplement those things that had already been gathered 
over the years by myself in the last 30 years. We had to 
do a great deal of public relations work in the early 
years. There were misunderstandings about our function, 
about what our priority should be, in the organization 
itself and outside of the organization, so we had a great 
deal of growing up to do. We had to gather more materials, 
for example, books, artifacts, relics, paintings, we had 
almost no paintings, we had to acquire sculptures and 
other things that were necessary for our job, so the first 




few years were especially difficult. We had tu< Deg 
money, acquire land, discuss plans with the architect, 
we had to do a great deal of traveling to contact people 
for potential gifts to the Center, and, or course, we had 
a great deal of corporation work itself to do in the 
organization. The amount of materials and resources that 
we have been able to gather together in these few years 
has been described by Drc Paul Cornell In his official 
report to Washington as staggering. 

When Mrs r: Helen Schierbeck came to speak 
to pur board last July, she made the statement that in the 
United States there is no body of knowledge about Indians 
in any one place, but she said the closest thing to It 
is right here in this building we were in the Crosby 
Library -- the assets of the Pacific Northwest Indian 
Center, and these items are so important, she said, for 
the general interest or good of the American people that 
she felt the P.NoI.C^ could not and should not use these 
materials without some reference to the government for 
advice and approval. It was at that time that Mrs, Helen 
Schierbeck suggested that the PoNoIoCo sponsor some kind 
of conference, a conference wherein we would bring in the 
Indian leadership, especially those related to education, 
bring in other educators In the United States and adminis- 
trators and the P.N.IoCo people and discuss the use of the 
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PeNoIoCo resources for the education of the Indians them- 
selves or non-Indians who need It* So this was the 



beginning of the conference. Since that time 3 a great 
deal of work as you know, has been done to provide the 
necessary background preparation for the conference, Mrs. 
Betty Drtimheller has been in charge of that. 

Now the Indian Center has taken on other 
functions which in one way or another assists the Indian 



people. For example, we sponsor an Indian art auction 
in February of each year. This has been very successful. 

The first art auction we had in the Davenport Hotel, accord- 



ing to hotel officials, attracted 5,000 people to the 
exhibits of Indian art which was shown in the lobby of the 
hotel. There were not enough Indian artists represented, 
but there were a lot of non-Indian artists who presented 
Indian themes at this art auction. All of these, you might 
say, exposures of Indian values to the public are important 
to Indian people. 

Now that is a very brief account of our 
history. Perhaps later on you will have questions to ask 
about specific points, and I will be very happy to answer 

lit e 

I would like to tell you a little about 
our resources. We started out, as I say, about five years 
ago, we had nothing . We had promises of certain materials 
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which the Jesuit Order owned but which had been pledged to 
the Pacific Northwest Indian Center when we are ready. 

These are the materials I had been gathering for 30 years. 

We borrowed $2 j 500 « 00 and we bought an old car, had some 
literature printed, engaged an architect. Before we had 
even paid for any of these things, we bought a collection 
which is costing us about $1,500.00 and on which we owe 
only two more monthly payments, the collection down on 
the Oregon Coast, because if we didn’t but it within three 
weeks, it was going to be shipped to Europe and we had to 
take very quick action, and we were scarcely incorporated, 
had nothing, and went $15,000,00 into debt, in addition 
to the original $2,500.00. 

Since then, we have acquired about eight 
other collections of Indian artifacts and relics. On 
Indian artifacts and relics, we still owe a total of about 
$14,000,00 at the present time, which is considerably 
lower than it has been for a long time. We have approximately 
10,000 select arrow points in this collection, 150 baskets 
of various kinds, and we have been pledged all the other 
baskets we may need. We have about 30 Navajo rugs, a 
collection of mats of about 35 or 40, we have 6 or 7 hide 
paintings here, we have thousands of items of clothes, we 
have about 10 or 12 drums, we have a collection of spears 
and shields, the old shields that are very scarce, we have 
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many carvings, including ivory carvings, wood carvings, 
and dolls o£ various kinds. We will be able to have a 
doll room Just of Indian dolls of various types » We have 
collected thousands of minor items. For example, in our 
Indian war collection, we have thousands of items from the 
Custer Battle, some of the shells, the bullets, the top of 
the flag, the bugle piece, and all these other pieces that 
were left on the battle field. We have a great collection 
of these. We have literally thousands of miscellaneous 
items that are extremely valuable, very rare, and we hope 
will make one of the finest exhibits of Indian relics 
and artifacts in the United States. 

In addition to that, among our assets we 
have a large collection of books, about 4,700 volumes of 
Indian history. We have 200 volumes on Indian art. We 
have 800 volumes and 1300 manuscripts in Indian languages, 
said by Dr. Herbert Landar, who made the survey for 
National Science, to be the finest Indian language collec- 
tion in the West and one of the top three or four In the 
world. We have tens of thousands of photographs of Indians, 
we have many thousands of clippings, pamphlets, and other 
nils cel lane ous items. We have stacks of maps of various kinds 
and, or course, the classic books on nia.pplng of the trans — 
Mississippi west. We have large nijmber of government 
publications and bulletins of various types. We have a 

great many of the gathered by the tribes in their 
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claims cases. We have a large amount of microfilms. These 
are all Intended for the research division. 

Among our works of art , we have been very 
fortunate indeed. We have approximately 400 original 
paintings now of western and Indian art representing the 
major artists of the West today, of which about 20 are 
pifices from the 19th Century, We have an appraised valiie 
on our art collection, prescinding from the sculptures, 
of approximately $550,000.00, We have the Voisln collec- 
tion of Indian sculptures, which we consider the finest 
in existence, 34 pieces, and has according to appraisers, 
outside appraisers who made the evaluation, a value of 
somewhere between $250,000,00 and $300,000,00. 

In addition to this, the Indian Center has 
acquired approximately 180,000 shares of stock of various 
kinds which we are holding until we are in a better position 
to sell when we are in a seller’s market. We are in pretty 
bad shape on the stock now. Just holding on until we can 
get greater value for it. 

We have our own property, about one square 
block on the banks of the Spokane River, As you go around 
the rlverbank from this side toward Division Street bridge, 
about halfway between here and downtown, there is the 
property of the Indian Center. We have a building that is 
about one— half completed. The value of our structure at 
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the present time is $418,000.00* We have our building. 

We are hung up on construction partly because of the stock, 
and partly because of the pledges which have not been 
redeemed because of the difficult times - 

The building is a flve—story building. It 
is designed to be a kind of a vault into which people can 
go. It is a very costly building, and that is the reason 
why it is not finished. It is costly because it has all 
of the latest technical devices for the preservation of 
these Indian treasures that we are putting into the build- 
ing. The building has air conditioning throughout, of 
course. It has dust filters electronically. All of the 
dust will be filtered out by electronic electric charges. 

It has moisture controls. It has smoke detection so we 
would know if anybody in the building would light up a 
cigarette outside of the one area, we would know immediately 
where that cigarette is. It has burglary detection in 
all areas, it has fire detection and a sprinkler system 
in some areas. It is wired in directly to the police 
department and to the fire department so that they would 
receive immediate notice if anything went wrong in the 
building, and it has direct wires to AoD.T, for electronic 
surveillance 24 hours a day so that the AqDgT, people 
would come immediately with the keys to the entire building 
and the combinations of the five vaults, would be able 



to airrlve on the site intmediateLy only about four blocks 
away, and they would be able to open the building to the 
police or to the fire department ^ 

In addition to this, we have many other 
features of the buildingo The dome is five stories, as 
I say* The top floor is designed for Indian exhibits on 
the roof, and we have had a committee of artists working 
on the type of exhibits that we should place on the roof. 
They have to be very special kinds, being seen out in 
the sunlight or in the winter, and so on. We will have a 
two-story research center with some space for administra- 
tion offices, but eventually we will need another large 
building to accommodate administration, publications, 
the art exhibits and auditorium and a performing center 
for the dance, the Indian dancing, and so on. So we 
do contemplate sometime in the future that we will be 
able to provide these facilities® 

We expect to have a mall for an Indian 
artist festival every year. We expect to, of course, have 
adequate provision made for additional storage. Including 
storage of private collections of Indian people, who will 
be able to put their collections in a vault without any 
cost to themselves. There will be little divided sections 
within the vaults so they can go in, put their treasures 
in these little basket— like cases and put their own padlocks 
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on these basket-like cases, and we will take care of spray- 
Ing periodically so that these people. ^ s treasu-rers will be 
protected over the years. 

Now, in addition to thses assets, of course, 
we have quite a few other comiDitment s , About $ 65, 000 o 00 
is due the P.NoIoC. from last year's rally during the 
svmnner. I think about $60,000o00 or $65,000.00 is still 
due. We have approxiniately $30,000,00 due from an estate , 
The State of Washington recGntly voted $50,000,00 to the 
PqNdIoCo for projects of some sorto We have several large 
pledges, including one we hope will be redeemed in the 
near future, a $125,000,00 pledge from a wealthy land 
owner in Western Washington who will have a memorial at 
the Indian Center, These are some of the assets, some of 
the opportunities, that we feel will make it possible 
for us eventually to serve the needs of the Indian people 
In a certain way. We can't do everything! we have to do 
our job and we have to do our Job first. So these I hope 
you will have an opportunity to see, 

I have arranged a very small exhibit in the 
Russell Theatre Lobby, which is down the end of the first 
floor on the far end of the hall about one and a half 
blocks away. There is a Russell Theatre, and when I am 
not here, I will be down there and I will be happy to show 
you some of the books and some of the paintings, one of the 
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sculptures, just a 
It possesses in its collections* You would 
if you want to make an appointment any time 
is a time when a group vjants to come to see 



e has , 
also be welcome 
, or if there 
the archives 



themselves, the vaults, a number of you came last night, 
and I know those of you who came were delighted with what 
you saw, and I think, like a lot of other people, you are 
willing to say that the resources here are staggering and 
we just have to get them out and make ,them pubilc. So 
much for our history and our resources. 

Over these last few years, we have given 



a lot of thought to how we can serve the educational needs 
of the Indian people , Yesterday, I recall when I was 
here, Duane McGinnis. I believe, mentioned one way in which 
the Indian Center could serve the college students. Now 
this has been something, Duane, just in case this idea 
appears to be new to you, that has been in my mind for a 
long time and I have tried to push It and push it and push 
ito I agree with you that there must be some kind of a 
center, a referral center or a service center, to heln 
Indian students. When I brought this up at various 
meetings, there are Individuals connected with the P,N,1.C«, 
I was told that this was done by the Bureau now or that 
there were other organizations to handle it. I personally 
do not believe that it is done by che Bureau, and what 
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Duane said yesterday, I think, is pretty much true of the 
situation. We need some kind of center, cLearance house, 
and I would envision, and I have often thought about this 
and I have spoken to Joe Williams about it many times, 
who is very much in favor of it, this clearing house should 
also be a clearing house for scholarship help, a kind of 
a clearing house with real processing out to the foundations 
and get money for scholarship help, a kind of a foundation 
that helps the Indian students make their applications to 
universities, that will help the particular tribes in 
writing up programs for education, that will serve as some 
kind of an information and service center for college 
education for our Indian students, 

I feel very much as Duane does that the 
priorities have to go as follows: We have to do something 

about the high school education, and in some places it is 
being done, and, secondly, we have to do something to make 
college education more easily within the grasp of Indian 
students and we have to get larger and larger and larger 
ntjmbers of those Indian students in and through those 
colleges, and when that is done, there will be no more of 
this problem, at least not any more than any other minority 
group has . 

So this would be one of the priorities that 
I suggest, a clearing house for college service of some 



form, which an organization like the PoN.I.C. could handle. 
Obviously, and we have to give a lot of thought to this, 
we would have to know how to finance this, but if this is 
your priority, we will have to find ways to finance it 
and we will. If this is what you want the P.N^I.C, to do 
first of all, let us know, but 1 personally feel this is 
a very, very urgent program and I hope that others besides 
Duane and myself feel the same way. 

Another kind of service the P.N.IoC. can 
render to the tribes is a service of mobile museiims brought 
out to reservation and small town areas, for example, to 
powwows, to any kind of meeting of Indian people, and kind 
of these festivals or fairs or whatever, a kind of a mobile 
museum which could go into an area and remain for a few 
days and accommodate literally hundreds of thousands of 
people, especially children. 

Now, I am sure you will all agree that we 
do not make much of an Impact on our Indian children with 
one or two appearances. This is not enough. A few years 
ago Father Connolly and others in District 81 conducted 
a kind of program for Indian children, a heritage program 
here in the city schools. These children, of course, were 
exposed to a certain amount of the cultural origin Saturday 
after Saturday, It should have been done in the class 
days, but anyhow at least they got it on Saturdays, and I 




noticed this : We had two groiips of Indian childiren come 

to visit exhibits we set up for them. The first group had 
no heritage program of any kind. They were the same age 
as the second group. They came in, they barely looked 
around, they cared not one bit for what they saw, because 
they knew nothing about it. They became very restless 
and were quickly herded out before they did any damage. 

They were herded out by their own supervisors. The heritage 
group came in, they spent several hours, they spoke 
intelligently about what they saw, they asked questions 
and they manifested a certain amount of enjoyment in what 
they saw. This was only a beginning, and as Mrs, Schlerbeck 
has pointed out, this does not bear Its best fruit until 
they are 21 or 22 years of age. When they are 25, they 
will really show the appreciation for what they learned 
when they were youngsters. So the second kind of service 
that the P.N.IsC, could offer you are mobile museums some- 
what along the line of the exhibits which the P.N.I.C. 
provided for the World's Fair at Osaka. We sent Indian 
exhibits over to Osaka and provided them for the World's 
Peir, and there were 6 million people visited our exhibit 
at Osaka. We sent over two box loads of Indian material, 
relics of very high qtaality, though not our best, because 
we couldn’t expose them to loss an route, but very fine 
materials, and it was quite a hit at the fair, so we have 
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been told* So that Is the second of these priorities. 

The third I would suggest is a series of 
satellite museums. This is something like a mobile plan, 
but it would be a kind of a cooperative plan between cer~ 
tain tribes in the Indian Center whereby a small, miniature 
museum with professional care would be established in 
reservation areas. The tribe and the P.N.I.C, would handle 
it. The PoNoIoC, would provide the materials and have 
revolving exhibits every month or so, with the hope that 
the school children would be required to come in and visit 
each new exhibit to keep exposing this to the children over 
a period of time. Now, with this kind of permanent base 
established in the reservation, we would have definite 
advantages. For example, we could provide very good 
exhibits periodically and exhibits of very costly things 
that could not otherwise be exposed in mobile units. For 
example, we have a number of paintings that are very 
valuable. We have one by W. L. Sontag that is appraised 
at $35,000,00; we have a Ranson E, Gillette appraised at 
$75,000.00| we have another one appraised at $22,000.00, 
and so on. We cannot easily put those In mobile units, 
because the moisture isn't correct, the temperatures are not 
right, and so on, it is too much risk. These increase in 
value every year, and we Just can't take the risk, but if 
we had little satellite museums, six or seven in the area 
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In the Columbia Plateau for example, or the Northwest, like 
one in Seattle somewhere, where we could take the technical 
care of the materials and the local tribes could take care 
of the supervision of somebody being there during certain 
hours to conduct tours, and so on, to handle all this kind 
of work. This, I think, could be done quite easily with 
a minimum amount of investment, though those buildings, 
we figure, will cost about $75,000,00 each, the satellite 
museums. They would be very solid in their condition, 
electric heat, and so on, but this is quite a bit, of 
course. Maybe something can be done along these lines. 

The third kind of services we can provide 
you are classes at the Center, Now this is another one 
of them that is very close to my heart, I saw the struggle 
here at Gonzaga U during this last year. I don't think 
honestly, as an outside observer, in a sense, that the 
press represented Gonzaga U correctly at all, I think, 
for example, this morning’s little news notice was com- 
pletely out of context quoting Blane Hoyt, I think the 
newspaper is using Blane, putting his head on the block 
as being the fall guy sitting in criticism, which I don^ t 
think was done, but this has been characteristic of the 
whole year. 

The big complaint was that there were no 
Indian studies programing offered. This was one of the big 
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complaints last year. I had heard Helen Schierbeck say 
repeatedly that she did not want those students In an 
Indian studies program last year. She was the one who 
designed the Gonzaga program. I had heard her say that 
at least six or seven times. She did not want an Indian 
studies program In their first two years of college, and 
they were for the very reasons that one of our young men 
here yesterday pointed out, that there are so many other 
basic studies that are required that sometimes Indian 
studies programs short-change the students. Whatever the 
case, the Indian Center is taking no position on this. 

We feel that a greal deal of the difficulty could be 
obleviated if we had studies at the Center. I know that 
several universities In the area have agreed to give credit 
to their students taking courses at the Center, provided 
we have acceptable teachers teaching the courses. 

Yesterday there was a long discussion about 
whether or not, for example, people like Tandy Wilbur 
should not be authorized to teach college courses, and 
certainly he should and others like him should, and I 
would imagine that at the Indian Center we could use this 
kind of teaching. We would provide a series of programs 
at the Center, and students from all various colleges and 
universities in the area, as well as others, could attend 
those courses and get credit for those courses in their 
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own schools. Now, this has the obvious advantage of 
making It possible for one organization to provide good 
teaching, good courses, and good resource material. As 
it stands now, it is almost impossible, for example. 
Eastern, to provide the courses that are necessary because 
they lack the resources. They may have the teachers, and 
maybe they don’t but they don’t have the resources, the 
necessary library materials. It is very difficult to 
accumulate these things, and this would be the advantage 
that the P.NoIeC, can offer, the courses are offei’ed where 
the resources are available. 

Now, obviously, these resources cannot 
circulate, because of their scarcity and value, but the 
students can use them in the building, and this is all 
that is necessary. It is like a school library to them, 
and we will have a regular Indian Center research room for 
them, so this is another point, I would suggest classes 
at the P.NoIoC. center for non-Indian students, as well as 
Indians 3 because, as somebody pointed out yesterday, after 
all of our efforts and many years of struggle, we do not 
have anywhere nearly enough Indian teachers in our schools, 
I think Mrs. Mislazsek pointed this out. Lorraine, by the 
way, was one of the first incorporators of the P.N.I.C., 
she was on the founding board. She pointed out that with 
all of our efforts we still haven't got enough teachers. 
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we are still going to have to depend on non-Indian teacher 
for some Indian students, but they should be required to 
take some good courses, and the question is, where do they 
get them. 

I know around here last year and the year 
before and the year before that a lot of these college 
students were coming down to my office and saying, ”Where 
can we get Indian studies courses? We want to go out and 
teach Indian children, but we cannot get preparation. The 
is nowhere we can go. What do we do about this?" So that 
is the fourth kind of service that we can offer you. 

The next is an art festival. Now I know 
there is an art festival at LaGrande, for example. That 
is the only one in the Northwest that I know about that is 
specifically Indian. The LaGrande festival is not enough. 
There should be half a dozen festivals, but we need one 
where there is wide enough exposure in a fairly sizeable 
urban ceixter where we can get outside of the group of 
people who travel around to the art festivals and exhibits 
and dances . We have got to reach people who have never 
had contact with your culture before. 

I noticed this, for example, at our exhibit. 
Thousands of people stream through and for two days I did 
nothing but conduct people around the exhibits, public 
relations work. I was kind of a flunkey. And I heard 



many, many say they had never dreamed there was anything 
like this in the world and they wished they had opportunity 
to buy the things that the individual Indian artists set 
up. There are very few Indian kids that aren’t good 
artists, I think it would have a tremendous influence 
on the amount of sales of Indian art. We create a real 
taste for it and it would develop and it would be spread 
all over the United States and spread all over Europe and 
all over Asia, where there is much more Indian interest 
than we believe. We get requests from all over the world, 
by the way, for Indian information, and we know how much 
interest there is in anything Indian abroad, anything Indian 
so we could do a great deal, I think, to develop a kind 
of an Indian art festival on a national level where we could 
hope, for example, during Lilac week in Spokane each year 
to bring 25 or 30, maybe 40 or 50,000 people a week, 
potential buyers, and I think this would Increase as time 
went on and we are trying to design oui facilities to 
accommodate this kind of service. 

The next kind of possible service that we 
can render you is to provide a special research program. 

We have designed our building to include research facilities 
and we hope to have two or three people on the staff in the 
research division. We may have to start out with one, maybe 
two, hopefully three, where we can provide a great deal of 
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service to young Indians doing their master thesis or 
doctoral dissertations, as well as doing undergraduate 
papers. Now I think some of you have done this kind of 
work and have realized the Intense kind of exposure that 
there is to cultural value when you do a paper of this 
kind. I should think those of you who have done master’s 
papers realize that when you start digging, you get your 
culture exposure in depth, and to get one of hese and 
do it well, possibly a publication out of it will affect 
tens of thousands of people eventually, and these things 
we have to do. They should have been done forty years 
ago, but they were not done, so this is one of the services 
we can provide, helping with research work. 

There was one of you was here, Mrs. 

Hollow, over the Fourth of July holidays doing some paper 
on the Assimon people. Now we only spent an hour or so 
in gathering certain material together, getting a biblio- 
graphy on where to go from there, but this hour or so, 
because we had the material in one place, probably saved 
Mrs. Hollow many hours or days of leg work, and this is 
what the Center can do for you and it can do it on a 
very wide level, and I feel this is very Important, too, 
because when your students get bachelor degrees, you are 
going to find out it Is not enough, they are going to want 
master’s degrees, and that means In many cases thesis. 
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Another area where we can do some work for 




you, we can provide a service as a kind of academic re- 
ferral work, for example, working with the American press, 
with the American publishing people, with the American 
television and other communications media. We have done 
a lot of this. I get a telegram from San Francisco NBC, 
need immediately for our national television program 
such and such Olgalla Sioux. Can you provide for the pro- 
gram immediately?” We did. We get three or four requests 
a week for information to be used on a national level. 

For example, yesterday I sent out a picture of Father 
DeSmet and seven or eight Indian chiefs who went to 
Vancouver in 1857 to be used in an encyclopedia being 
published in New York, This Is one example, I identified 
all of the people there, prepared the glossary, got it 
all ready. It will be used in an encyclopedia. We have 
provided photographs for all kinds of books, we have 
provided Information, supplementary research, for literally 
scores and scores of dissertations, books, newspaper 
accounts, television programs, and so on, This is going 
to increase, because as you people have more and more 
acceptance and honor in America, there will be more and 
more, interest in your past, and there is going to have to 
be some agency to handle this. You are going to have to 
handle it or we are going to have to handle it for you. 
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If you wsnC us to, but there is aii enormous amount of work 
to be done there o 

The Mormon Church in Salt Lake has a kind 
of a referral service for peopLe who publish books and 
newspapers, and so on, which is amazing, and it is one of 
the reasons why the Mormom Church has had a great deal of 
a certain kind of success. This is what I sti'ongly recom- 
mend that the Indian people consider that this be under- 
taken, this kind of P,R„ work. The Indian Center can and 
will do it for you. Hopefully, we will be able to set 
up a referral system which will become national. It has 
been suggested that we aim at athat. Meanwhile, we are 
handling it as well as we can with our meager resources. 
Another way we can serve your interests is 
a store for sales. Now we often hear people say, '%7hy 
don't the Indians make more moccasins, why don't they make 
more of these gauntlets, why don't they make more belts, 
why don't they do this, and why don't they do that," be- 
cause in most of the stores where they sell Indian goods 
they get a price which is commensurate with about 10 cents 
an hour in labor, and I don't know any people today who 
can work for 10 cents an hour. We have got to have an 
outlet which is dignified, which has wide exposure and which 
will get a fair price for these goods, and the Indian 
Center, which will have according to national park people 
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in making estimates 300,000 visitors a year, this was 
their estimate, not mine, in the earlier years, would 
give considerable exposure, especially i£ we can call 
attention, of course, to the merits of this kind of works. 
People who visit here in Spokane come for the Indian 
Center, and they will come, I am sure, from the East and 
everywhere. They will see the beautiful bead work on 
display and they will want to take something home, and 
we should have some kind of a place, a store, where these 
things are priced properly and where we handle the right 
kind of goods. As somebody has pointed out, you can make 
all kinds of money in one of these stores if you want to 
sell made in Japan junk. Well, we are going to have to 
find a way to make dignified Indian handiwork salable 
at fair prices, and this is one of the things that the 
Indian Center can do by bringing in people who are interest- 
ed already when they come in and more interested when they 
Leave, and they are the best potential buyers you have 
got for your art, your bead work, and so forth. 

Another way we can give you a great deal 
of assistance is library extension service. Now I have 
got many things that I think are awfully urgent, and I 
think this one is probably the most urgent. In most schools 
of Indian students, and I think you will all agree, there 
are no books for those kids, and then we wonder why these 
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kids have no consciousness of their identity e 

When Robert Kennedy visited the Fort Hall 
Reservation several years ago^ he went into the school 
and he asked the superintendent o£ the school there if 
these children were being taught any of their Indian 
history 3 and the superintendent said very glibly ^Vell, 
these children -s families have no history,** though it is 
well known that their families had an important part in 
the history of the West* Robert. Kennedy then said, **Well, 
do they have any books in their library, any books about 
Indians?** So there was a mad scramble by the school staff 
to find a book for Mr* Kennedy from Washington, you know, 
and a book was finally brought out and it was called 
**Captive of the Delawares” and it showed a brutal, bloody 
Indian scalping a little white child. This was the only 
book in their entire library about Indians, and yet there 
ware a hundred children in that school. I made up a list 
of books which are In print, there are not many, there are 
about 15, they would coat about $125.00 to buys books 
In print or at least enough of them are around, like this 
book I*m not sure is in print, but 1 know they can be 
gotten in most stores. I made up a list of these, made 
about 30 copies, so if you want copy, if you ^ re Interested 
in getting a copy for developing a school library, by all 
means pick one up. In that list, I Included none of the 



militant or in any way tendential literature, I am not 
taking a stand one way or the other about it; I am simply 
saying that there should be a basic kind of reference 
library that all Indian children should be exposed to* 

MR, DUANE McGinnis ^ You said you were not 
taking a stand by using those books. Now that is a Lie, 
because you were just saying the opposite of what you 
actually are dolngo By including those books you are 
taking a stand, so you have to stand — 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: Let me show you the 

kind of books I have before you protest. It is not that 
there is any kind of Indian history which is presented 
fromthe Indian point of view excluded, I have books like 
this, for example, the old classic, which is in reprint 
form, Helen Jackson’s ”A Century of Dishonor,” That has 
stood the test of time. It is not a question of our 
trying to make a judgment for or against; we are simply 
trying to say these have been acceptable by Indians, and 
I think I am in as good a position as you or anybod3^ here 
about what is acceptable, I think so, and I stand on it, 
MR. McGinnis : That book that you mentioned, 

Oliver La Farge * s book 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: That is one of the 




MR, McGINNIS: What was your criteria for 
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saying that was a worthwlnLle book? 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: It is a good standard 

book that has stood the test of time. 

MR. McGINNIS : There is mention of drugs 

in there, the degeneracy of the Indian people, and I can 
quote you because I have read that book myself, and I 
don*t think that is the kind of book that should be 
presented in a classroom. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: Well, of course, I 

don't want to argue about a book, a judgment of a book. 

As you know, every reader reads a book and comes up with 
a different evaluation. You know that, don’t you? You 
will see something in what you read that I don’t see, 
nor does 99 percent of the other people see. 

MR, McGINNIS: I think if you are going to 

develop a reading list, a bibliography of books that are 
going to be used in Indian classes, you should have Indians 
as consultants, as readers of those books, and you can’t 
make the judgment - 

father SCHOENBERG: This is a personal list, 

this is not something put out by the B.X.A. or anybody 
else. We are not stxxff 1 ig it down your throat, you don’t 
have to borrow it. I am making a suggestion. Now you can 
take it or leave it. 

MR, McGINNIS: Okay, 
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FATHER SCHOENBERGS We’re not telling you 
to do this 5 and i£ we can offer you any kind of academic 
services, you are going to have to take it on the basis 
of what experience we have and not prejudge us as being 
biased which is utterly nonsense. If you cannot accept 
the good will of other people and give them a little credit 
for it and say, ”Well, maybe you have a point in this or 
that,” then there is no communication, forget it. Just 
forget it, go back to your militant camps. 

MR, DENNIS JONES: Father, I don't think 

Duane is trying to be militant or trying to give you a 
bad time. I think what he is talking about, he means when 
he talks about evaluation of a militant book, I think you 
are talking about one thing and he Is talking about another, 
and I think you have to look at that. That’s all he is 
saying. Father. What is your definition of ’’militant”? 

I have never seen a militant Indian. 

ms. LUCY COVINGTON: May I interrupt? I 

am Secretary of the Colville Tribe, Colville Reservation; 

I am a freshman on the board of directors of the Pacific 
Northwest Indian Center, I wish It were called Indian 
Culture Center Instead, and I was asked to chair or moderate 
this meeting, I’m sorry, I Just stepped out at the time, 
that I don’t know what :Ls going on, but when I left you 
were talking about certain referral books, and if this Is 
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it, I don’t think it is the time to be discussing miLitancy, 
I think we are talking about books, right? May we stay 
on that subject? 

Is there someone now that wishes to ask a 
question on that? Mr, Falknor, 

MRd FALKNOR; Let me introdace myself , My 
name is Richard Falknor, I should like to compliment 
Father on his presentation, I think it is impressive and 
it has given us some history of the fine effort and lifetime 
of dedication put Into the Center, 

I would like to respectfully dissent a little 
bit from my colleagues. If I were teaching a high school 
history class, I should want them to read both Adam Smith 
and Michael Herdon on poverty, I should want them to read 
the most controversial possible works. As a father, I 
should want my own children to be exposed to the most 
controversial possible works on both sides. The only 
test I think that we should think about in posing the 
test I think Father was talking about, the test of scholar- 
ship as to whether these are recognized and learned works, 

I don’t ask and I don’t think we would want any board at 
any time monitoring what children in our public schools 
read, X th!< one of the great tragedies of public school 
systems, please correct me If 1 am wrong, about our 

public school system in this state, is that high school 
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teachers cannot come up with a list of paperbacks and 
perhaps a check and send their students down to a local 
book store to buy. perhaps, Margaret Mead, to buy half 
a dozen other things, so we can really be taught what the 
world Is like and not being given pap and I do think that 
we don^t want any guardians looking down to see that c 
book is pro-Indian or ant 1 - 1 nd ran . ^ We want to know that 
It is scholarly, that it is rigorous in its reasoning, 
but whether it is right or wrong is less irriportant than 
that we present both sides in the most interesting way 
possible and perhaps with the most clash of opinions. 

Now perhaps. Father, that Is what you were 
trying to say in making the research available. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG J Right, exactly. Thank 
you very much. 

MR. FALKNOR : If 1 may, Mrs. Covlngtonj, 

just at this point, and if the recorder can't hear, I wish 
he would speak up, I would like to pose seven questions 
for the record here that I think it would be unfair for 
Father to have to come up with answers for now. We should 
have a letter from the board as a matter of public record* 
The reason I say this :ls because Congressman Foley and 
Seantors Jackson and Magnuson have endorsed the fund-raising 
campaign, have they not. Father? 

FATHER SCHOENBERG i Correct. 
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FALKNOR: In the brochure, and in order 

that we can pull together and work together to make this 
Center go and to allay certain kinds of suspicions and 
dissensions that naturally arise in any group that is 
healthy and vigorous, I would like to read seven questions, 

I don’t expect Father even to have to comment on them now, 
but perhaps if Father and the board of trustees could 
provide Congressman Foley, who is my employer, with as 
detailed answers to these questions, copies of which would 
go to both our Senators, a letter which we could then 
distribute to the many people who ask us about the Center, 

I think it would be most helpful. If you will bear with 
me just two minutes, I would like to read these questions, 
and I don't want to prolong the discussion or ask Father 
to come up with figures and statistics. That would be 
unfair for either Father or other members of the board 
of trustees to have to do it at this time, but I do think 
they will tend to put things in a little more perspective. 

My first question is, who now has the 
precise legal title to the properties in the collection 
by categories and how are the categories allocated by 
percentage? What I mean by categories, I am just being 
hyperbolic here, I am not trying to prejudge the categories. 
Are they 80 percent Catholic mission history or are they 
60 percent Indian linguistic history or 40 percent Indian 



social history? 




Question 2, this is terribly important in 
the area of program budgeting as it la particularly impor- 
tant in getting federal funds. The second question, what 
are the program objectives of the collection? Are they 
social action programs, are they Indian studies programs, 
are they perhaps in basic anthropological research, are 
they programs to try to show the development of Indian, 
as opposed to Christian, religions, are they perhaps to 
try to show the development of Indian social history, as 
opposed to non-Indian social history? 

Three, what Is the relation for what we 
call these programmed activities to the architecture of 
the new museum or the projected museumi that is, when the 
museum architects sat down to design the museum, do we 
have a line and say, "This is what we are looking for over 
the next five and ten-year pierlods and this is how we 
would design the concrete and mix mortar around them?’* 

My fourth question is, what is the relation 
of these program objectives to the current acquisition 
policy? For example. If we want to emphasize Indian 
social history, we will acquire one category of objects | 
if we want to emphasize the history of Protestant missions, 
we will acquire another category of objects, but we will 
allocate our budget to reflect these preferences. 
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My fifth question is, what is a rough 
projected five-year budget for the collection by program 
objectives? How does It look in '72, *73, *74, *75, '76? 

My sixth question is fox the Congressman, 
what mechanism now exists through which Indian preferences 
are reflected in both the program objective of the 
collection, and particularly in the current acquisition 
policy? 

And I think my last question for the 
Congressman would be, what plans for Indian participation 
are there in the board of trustees? 

Now let me just add one closing comment. 

One of oux" two Senator's administrative assistant called 

me before I came out here and said, "Richard, I want you 

to make one thing clear on this grant and future grants, 

and that is we want maximum Indian participation. This is 

an Indian program. This is not a program run by non- 

Indians. For instance, this is to be an Indian-controlled 

program," He made this very vividly clear to me, and 

as the staff of the Junior member of the Washington State i 

delegation, we take this very seriously, 

■;? 

Again, Father, I want to thank you per- 

i 

sonally, I think on behalf of all of us, for a very good s 

presentation, I don’t really expect you to have the 
facts and figures behind this, but I think if we could come 

I 
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up with a detailed answer to these seven points, to the 
Congressman and Senators, it would be a very great help 
i£ we all pulled together to make P.NoI.C, work. 

Thank you. 

MRS, COVINGTON: Thank yoii, Mr. FaTknor. 

Mr. Falknor is the assistant legislative member on Congress- 
man Foley's staff, 

I. want to make just two little comments. 

First, I think the last two questions you posed are probably 
what the Indians in the room would like to have answered, 

I will recognize Mr* Mel Tonasket, the 
Chairman of the Colville Tribe Council, 

MR, TONASKET: Thank you. I think this is 

a good time to present a resolution that was drafted up 
by a number of Indians yesterday. It has to do — 

MRS. DRTJMIELLER : Mel, I think you should 

come up here. I don't think they can hear you, the recorders, 
I®., TONASKET; My name is Mel Tonasket, I 
am from the Colville Tribe Council. 

Yesterday a group of us Indians got together, 
yesterday afternoon, with the same ideas that Mr, Falknor 
has brought out in Question 6 and Question 7, and we drafted 
a resolution which I would like to have adopted and voted 
on today. The resolution reads; 

"WHEREAS, the Pacific Northwest 
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MRS. COVINGTON; 



Is this fair to do this 
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now? Is this the right time? 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: Well, I don’t know* 

MRS. COVINGTON: Is there any regulation 

stopping this type of action? If not, I would like to 
recognize it. 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: I suggest you read the 

resolution. However, I don’t think the gr^up is prepared 
to act on anything, because we can’t really discuss our 
priorities, the unfinished task we had there before lunch, 
but I would like to hear the resolution and I think they 
should react to it, 

MRS, COVINGTON; I think maybe we could 
hear the resolution, then we can get our answer. Would 
that be fair? 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: There is more discussion, 

MR, GILBERT MINTHORN: Is he through with 

his report? 

MBS, COVINGTON: No, he Is not. These are 

questions we are asking him, 

]y».. TONASKET; I will put it like this, 
then. This is more of a response to what Mr, Falknor is 
talking about, the Indians that we met with last might; 

’VHEREAS, THE Pacific Northwest Indian 
Center, its goals and Ideals are slgnificanc in the 
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development and understanding of Indian cultures and 
values I 

*'AND WHEREA3 . the f unction of PeN.I.C* can 
lead to a better understanding between Indian and non-Indian 
by establi shing a needed cornmuni cation system; 

"AND WHEREAS 5 a need to Insure authenticity of 
Indian direction, it is necessary to have real and 
significant Indian input from legally responsive Indian 
leadership which requires a revision of the bylaws of 
the P.NoI.C,; 

”WHEREAS , if we fall to demand Indian leadership 
of P.Nel.C.j we must admit our lack of confidemce in 
Indians assuming this responsibility; 

’’THEREFORE, be it resolved, that the Indian 
education training representatives do hereby demand that 
the board of trustees of P.N.I.C, make immediate revision 
of the bylaws of P.N.I.C, to provide that two-thirds of 
the membership of the board of trustees be composed of 
Indians delegated by the governing bodies of the following 
tribes,” and this is just rough* ’’Blackfeet, Coeur 
d’Alenes, CoLvtlles, Flatheads, Kalispel, Nez Perce, 

Yakimas and Spokanes,” but I would like to add that this 
doesn’t rule out any other tribe. ’’The other third of 
the board of directors or board of trustees 

FATHER SCHOENBERG! In explanation, I should 
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say that the bylaws say nothing about the percentage of 
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membership on the board of trustees. There are no racial 
distinctions made whatever. We don't say that it should 
be this or should be that. We started out with the idea 
that there should be an organization in Che United States 
made up of both Indian and non -Indian; that the Indian 
group can bring an expertise to this common interest that 
the non-Indian group cannot, andy on the other hand, that 
the non-Indian can make a contribution that the Indian 
at this stage cannot® So the bylaws at the present time 
are not racially oriented at all, they say nothing about 
racial discrimination, racial apportionment or racial 
requirements. Theoretically, anybody could be on the 
board, and there are no independent indications in the 
bylaws on percentages one way or the other, 

MRS. COVINGTON; Then this resolution would 
be acceptable? 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; I donTt say that. I 
don't speak for the board. 

MR. McGinnis : Then if most of the people 

that are on the board of trustees or the board of directors 
or whatever the term Is 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; Board of trustees, 

MR. McGinnis ; okay. Board of Trustees, is 
made up predominantly of non-Indians, then I think the 
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title of this Center should be changed to a non-Indian 
Center for Indian culture 5 because of the fact that if it 
is going to be run predominantly by non-Indians, then you 
cannot honestly say that it Is an Indian Center, but a 
non— Indian Center for Indian culture. 

MRS. COVINGTON: Well, I think this is what 

Mr. Tonasket is just bringing out. 

Father Connolly: 

FATHER CONNOLLY : As a member of the board 

on the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, working in the 
Interests of the tribes, I would like to support this 
resolution, I think that the key unresolved area within 
the operation of the Indian Center is the question of 
Indian participation. I think this is becoming more and 
more of a critical issue at this stage, and I think there 
will not be general support for the Pacific Northwest 
Indian Center by federal agencies, by other educational 
institutions, or by the tribes until the Indians themselves 
have a majority vote oti both the executive connnlttee and 
the full board of trustees, and I think it would be very 3 

appropriate at this time for this group to express their 

opinion, J 

i 

MRS, COVINGTON; Thank you. Father, 

He mentioned the tribes that were involved 
in writing up this resolution, and he also mentioned that 
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it was still open for other tribes if they wished to come 
in, 

Mr, Tonasket, do you have a comment? 

MR. TONASKET: I would like to explain the 

viewpoint of the people that I met with yesterday, which 
is mostly from the urban areas. They didn’t want to be 
involved, and I haven’t been involved myself, and I have 
heard there was a lot of conflict and there is talk of 
boycotting P.N.I.C., which I would really hate to see 
happening because there are a lot of good aspects that 
P.Nel.Ce has that Indians should support, a lot of things 
that they can do that we really need, but the feeling of 
the Indians that I am acquainted with and that I work 
with in the urban areas don’t want to support anything 
unless tribal councils or the leaders of the reservations 
have Involvement and have a say-so in, and if they have 
a say in P.N.I.C., you know, majority vote in P.N.I.C., 
where the direction will be Indian, then the urban Indians 
that I am acquainted with that have been the ones where 
the trouble has been back and forth will support P.N.I.C, 
They have stated this. 

MRS, COVINGTON: Thank you. 

MRSo MISIAZSEK: As one of the originators 

of the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, and I am no longer 
on the board now, but when we began we did have difficulty 
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getting representation from tribes that would be constant 
at the meetings, and we didn't have anyone from the Colville 
Tribe because, you know, the history of the Colville 
Tribe has been one of conflict for about 10 years and so 
finally now we have been able to resolve that and start 
looking ahead, and I think, knowing the present beard of 
trustees membership, that not one of them would deny that 
It is most important that Indian people be represented 
at least two-thirds percent on the board of trustees® 

Every one of them are strong advocates of what is Indian 
and what is good and what needs to be made public, and I 
am quite sure, I have not a doubt, that the people on the 
board today would support this type of offering made by 
the tribal representation here today, and I certainly 
think that is something that we need to do, whether we 
do it here in a formal meeting or after, but it might as 
well be probably while we are all together here® 

MRS, COVINGTONi Well, my feeling is some- 
times, you know, you ask for a little more than you get, 

/ 

I would think myself, as I am here, I imagine, to make 
a decision, I would say that we take action at this time 
for this reason; As I say, 1 am a freshman board member, 

I came to that meeting, and I was the only Indian there* 

I expected to see other tribes, because this Center is 
built for Indians and they have all the collections made. 
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and what are we doing jwhere are we? So I think that to 
help this along flnanciallys participate in it and show 
that it is to be an Indian cultural center, then I think 
we would gain something, 

FATHER SCHOENBERGS Lucy, 1 would like to 
make a statement about some of the problems we have had at 
P.N, I.C, 

In the first place, the biggest need that 
we had in the beginning was money, I had been advised by 
people who are well informed about such things that we 
should form a board made up of Indian and non-Indian and 
that this board of trustees should be responsible also for 
fund-raising. This was the advice that I got from 
professionals, and 1 knew nothing about it so I took it. 

We started out with about 29 board members, 
about 40 percent Indian and about 60 percent non-Indian, 
not that we were choosing them this way, but because the 
need was money and because non— Indians had more access to 
money. 

Now I went through a hell of a three years, 
believe me, and I want you to underline it. With the 
exception of two or three members of that board, not a 
dime was raised by board members with the exception of 
two or three. Not a dime, I want to tell you that I 
worked 20 hours a day, seven days a week, for three years. 
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and when I went knocking around at Indian sources and 
white sources and every other source, I got a kick in the 
pants, I was the guy that crawled and I was the guy that 
couldn't beg member's, Indian and otherwise, to come to 
meetings, to get them there, I was the guy that went out 
and humbled myself down to the dust and I took plenty of 
crap for three years, believe me I did, and I got no help 
on any side. I was running around this way and that way 
grabbing, driving 1,000 miles a week, I was doing the begg- 
ing. I went to some board members and asked for help and was 
turned down, "No, I can't be bothered, go do It yourself." 
There were eight members of the board who were Indian who 
were not at the last board meeting when Lucy showed up, and 
when I went around and saw them, I made a special trip, 
for example, to Toppenish to Robert Jim and said, "Robert, 
why weren't you there?" I went around and I saw all the 
Indian members that I could see and said, "Why didn't you 
come? Is there something we are doing wrong? Tell us 
this," Neither Robert Jim or Eagle Salassi had any objec- 
tion to the administration. They had an excuse which they 
gave, which I presume was valid, I will certainly give 
them credit for that. But I cam't do anything about that, 

I cannot remedy that . 

For three years I took it, and now that 
we have arrived, they're all going to choke something down 
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my throat. Well, I am going to be certainly very reason" 
able about everything, but don’t tell me to forget the 
three years and tell me that I have been wrong all the 
time, because it is not true, 30 years ago, 31, I started, 
and what 1 gathered, among other things, was not produced 
by Indians, It was produced by the Jesuit Mission area. 

The Indian writings, for example, which have Immense 
value, they were not produced by the industry of Indians. 
Now I am not saying that is good or bad. Nobody can 
accuse me of being antl"Indian or nobody can doubt my 
dedication, I spent 31 years of my spare time on it, vjhich 
is more than anybody in this room has done, without a dime 
of recompense, without a reward of any kind. My reward 
is to see the Center available, to help Indian and non- 
Indian, and this Is something we are going to remember 
until we die. It Is the non-Indian that needs to be 
benefited, too, and the Indian should well realize that 
he has got to accept the non-Indian and accept his values 
and there has got to be non-Indian participation. 

When I heard, for example, at the pre- 
conference that they were ready to throw me out, get 
rid of him, he is a white man, et cetera, et cetera, I 
formed an opinion about this and the opinion stands. No 
one will gainsay it, because I put it together, more than 
any man here. That i.nciudes board members and former 
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board members. And I put up with the work of the many, 
many years, and it is easy enough for those who refused 
me when 1 asked their help in the early stages of this 
operation, they refused me, it is easy enough for them to 
say, I think this, that or the other thing should 

be done," which is great, but it Is qualified* So I want 
that on the record, too, 

MRS. COVINGTON: Very good. I don't think 

anyone is questioning what you have done and all that you 
have contributed to start this. Somebody had to start it. 

I know we did not start it and it is a good thing, and I 
think we see it. is a good thing and you are in earnest 
and I think the people ax"e in earnest, also, I remember 
your trip to the Corville Reservation and we were in a 
conflict at the time. Part of us wanted to give, the 
other part didn't and yet when 1 went to Washington, I 
was approached by a certain organization about getting 
funds to this organization, and they said, "I don't see 
why he came to you, we already gave for the benefit of that 
Indian culture center," 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; I don't know which 
organization, Lucy, 

MRS. COVINGTON; I won’t mention it. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG : I don ’ t remember any 

in Washington that we got it from. We got help from three 
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tribes, by the way, the Flatheads and the Coeur d’Alenes 
and the Spokanes. 

MRSo COVINGTON; As I gather from this 
resolution, I don ° t think it is intended to hurt you or 
hurt the organl zat i on „ I think the feeling is we could 
strengthen it in this way* Am 1 right, isn-t that the 
feeling? 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; It is a matter for 
the board, of course, to act upon® You can make the 
resolution in any way you wish, and we will act on it, 
we will see what the board says, 

MRS, COVINGTON: I believe at this time — 

did jfou make a motion? You never' made a formal motion? 

TONASIvET; Not a formal motion, 

MRS, COVINGTON; Did you wish to make a 
formal motion? 

MR, TONASKET ; Probably it should be written 
to, you know, amend the bylaws, if that doesn’t fit. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; It seems to me that this 
is tendential, it presxomes that the bylaws has got something 
to the contrary. The bylaws are not racist. 

MR, TONASKET: The idea was not to show 

it was racist. It was to insure that theire would be that 
vote on the board. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; I am sure you realize 
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that this, of course, has no legal bearing on the P«N*I,C, 
legal structure. 1 mean, we will consider the recommenda- 
tion, certainly, but, I mean, it has no legal bearing. 
mSo COVINGTON; Mr, Dellwo. 

MRo DELLWO; 1 was going to say the same 
thing, that the resolution would be a recomniendat ion to the 
board of directors or the board of trustees, but I do think 
though, as Father Connolly pointed out, that it is impor- 
tant that there be an opportunity at least that the 
Indians have a majority on the board of trustees, and I 
imagine the board of trustees w aid certainly consider this. 

I think we have a situation here in which 
all of us have a great admiration for Father Schoenberg, 

I have heard A lex, Joe Garry, all the chairmen that I have 
known, speak sd highly of him as they observed his dedica- 
tion and sacrifices through the years. And I think the 
thing that is overlooked in getting a tribal respresentative, 
very often you get a tribal chairman, the tribal secretary, 
or even in some instances the tribal attorney, and these 
are people with active contemporary interests and respon- 
sibiLity, their views have to be considered, but they are 
working in the present time on the present problems of their 
tribe® Therefore, there are many periods of time that they 
can’t devote themselves to such things as the Pacific North- 
west Indian Center* Nevertheless, I would think that the 
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tribes In the Northwest would have a maxlrm.im opportunity 
to pick these representatives even l£ there are occasions 
when they can't devote themselves ot it. But, as Father 
Schoenberg said, the resolution would be purely advisory 
and purely a recommendation, and which I imagine would be 
seriously considered by the board. 

MRS. COVINGTONS I think If we don’t take 
any action, we have just been talking and taking up pretty 
near a half an hour of time here, 

Mr. Tonasket. 

MR. TONASKET: Being this is just as a 

recommendation, this resolution, then it is not necessary 
to rewrite it to take out that one section, so I will 
move that we take a vote on it . 

A VOICE: Seconded. 

MRS. COVINGTON: A motion has been made and 

seconded that we approve of the resolution that was read 
prior to the motion. Are there any comments and questions 

MR, ERNEST BIGHORN: You have to assume 

the names on that list of tribes? 

MR. TONASKET: What? 

MR, BIGHORN: The names on the list? 

MR. TONASKET: No, these were just tribes 

in the immediate locality, but it doesn’t exclude any 
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MR, BIGHORNS But could it be added to what 
you got there? 

MR, TONASKET s Any tribe. We talked it 
over, because, see, there was so many tribes in the Pacific 
Northwest that if we took, you know, representatives from 
each tribe, we would have an ungodly big board, 

MRS, COVINGTON: It does pinpoint that it 

is the governing body of the tribe or the chairman or who- 
ever they elected, whoever they would delegate, 

MR, TONASKET: It could be anybody, really, 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: Lucy, I suggest that we 

have "and other Interested tribes," and that will Include 
all the other tribes that would come into and be a part of 
the activities, 

, COVINGTON: Does anybody second that? 

A VOICE: Seconded, 

MRS. COVINGTON: It has been moved and 

seconded that an amendment be added to the resolution 
just read and it is and Include other tribes? 

MRS, MISIAZSEK: Other interested tribes. 

MRS, COVINGTON: Other interested tribes, 

Claude Nichols from Eastern, 

MR, NICHOLS; I would like to suggest if you 
are going to make this matter a matter of vote that per- 
haps there be some sort of a separation of the house between 
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the Indians and the non-Indians in the vote where the non- 
Indians not vote. Otherwise, we are likely to have an 
accusation that again any decision was made by the non- 
Indians . 

MRS a COVINGTON^ Is that the wish of the 
assembly here? If it is, the non-Indians can go and have 
a coffee break, if that is the wish. 

(whereupon, the non-Indians departed the 

auditorium, ) 

MRS, COVINGTONS May we have order, please? 

I think we should vote on the amendment first, "including 
all other tribes." 



MRS. MISIAZSEK: Other interested tribes, 

MRS, COVINGTON; Other Interested tribes. 
All those in favor say "aye"; those against "nay". The 
amendment carries. 

Now, are you ready for the main motion as 

amended? 



MR, OLIVER; I would like to speak on the 
main motion. I would vote for the main motion, not as an 



objection against the present structure of the board, but 
in light of possible future funding from the federal funds. 



anything that might be earmarked for Indian organizations, 
and I would have a fear that there may be a time when a 
proposal may be made for the Center rather than for Indians 
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and it might cause some difficulty in the federal govern- 
ment justifying funds allocated to the Center, and for that 
reason and for other reasons, I would vote for the motion, 
MRS. COVINGTON: Is there anybody here 

able to answer that? 

MR, OLIVER: That is my point of view. 

MR.S . COVINGTON: That is your point of view. 

All right. Is there any other point of view or comment? 
Madge Raya, 

MRS, RAYA: I would like to know how many 

Colvilles you talked to, if that is the voice of the 
Colville people. You said you talked to Colvilles last 
night and they made a resolution, 

MR, TONASKET: I didn’t say Colvilles, 

MRS, RAYA: He talked to urban Indians, and 

I would like to know how many and whether this is the 
view of the tribe. 



MRS. COVINGTON: There are tribal represen- 

tatives here and I haven’t heard anyone objecting. 

MRS, RAYA: I would like to know how many 



he talked to. 



sir? 



MRS, COVINGTON; How many did you talk to. 



MR, TONASKET: Okay, last night in this 

caucus there was about 12, 
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MRS. RAYA: 



Is this representative of your 



tribe? 

MR. TONASKET : I am not particularly in- 

terested in just the Colville tribe, I am thinking of the 
Indians . 

MR, HOYT: I wanted to know whether it was 

respresentat ive at all, 

MR. LLOYD SMITH: I was with the group, 

and I think in response to the question, it may not have 
been representative because there was Just 12 and we were 
interested in probably doing something about this situation. 
But the thought was in drafting this proposed resolution 
that it would be passed around to other Indian delegates 
here to see what their wishes might be, and if they do 
not concur, then we would present this, and so it was to 
get the feelings of the people here that are participating, 
and so this was a thought, although there was 12 of us and 
there was different tribes, and in response to that ques- 
tion, it wasn’t really representative, but we were supposed 
to get the word around and inform people and get their 
reaction, and so this is what is being done now, 

Ml, HENRY SUOHN: I am a member of the 

Kalispel Tribe Council, I will have to admit that I was 
not one of the participants of this discussion in con- 
templating this proposal, but that is not a reason why I 
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. • T think it is a good 

^ this proposition. I tnin 

should not be for this pr f « in a 

. ,o blcuer and to asU Cec>.nical <^eattona an 

°"®’ _ since we are living in a 

truly representative group, 

■ . society. If the Idea la good, why not a 

democratac socae y, perpetuation 

a T think that Inasmuch as tha 

and I tninit „ t think that 

o£ Indian education. Indian partacapa ao_ ^ 

this proposition, as was read. — ^ 

S rh.r are Interested, and that, 
ell Indian tribes that ^ 

rrV. and I would like to, P 

is good enoug- tailing of these small 

eonslderatlon concerning the curtaalang 

a crat on with the vote. 

technicalltaes an. g- eonsensus of 

MRS. COVIUGTON: Is that th 

the group? 

MR. McGIiralS: I would also 1 - 

t“VLe caticiis 

• t.-nn I wasn't aware of the cau 

one suggestion. „o„ld be quite 

„ of the Clallum Tribe and I would 
I am a member , t • on that was written 

r rt-F the resolution tna 

willing to take a copy 

.s back to the tribe and present it 
ty this caucus 

tribal chairman, Ted George, dr., 

fnllv get his endorsement ot wn 
chairman, and ope ^ 

happened at the Center and pa 

. that would be interested. objection 

MRS. COVINGTON : If . r 

tribe I thank that Is their prerogative . u 

from any tribe, 

V, take some action here now. 

think we should talce a 
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I would like to say, and 




Lorraine . 

MRS. MISIAZSEK: 

I would like to say at this time, that if the group hex’e 
votes, you know, in support o£ this re commendation for 
the Pacific Northwest Indian Center board of trustees 
to consider and to act upon, then I want you to give, also, 
your support to anything that Is being done and to assist 
in any way you can, and not, as some groups have done, 
and I think which makes us all a little bit edgy, is that 
they have sat back and taken pot shots at Father Schoenberg 
and different ones that wanted to do things, constantly 
pulling down and tearing down. We are concerned with 
building up, and I think that what we have here is a 
tremendous base upon which we can launch further kinds of 
programs, and I would hope that everyone here that makes 
a vote in favor of this recommendation feels personally 
committed and to say that their tribes, their organized 
tribes, are that committed to develop and support and 
move ahead in this xdn.ole program. 

MRS, COVINGTONS Mr. Jim Ell. 

>ro.o ELI i I am Jim Eli, ex-trlbal council. 

I was just going to say what she said. I think anybody 
here that votes today on this should go home to their 
tribe and not only get the moral support, I think they 
should try for financial support, too. 
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Now, I am the only Flathead here except one, 
which gave a sizeable donation to this, and I don't know 
whether Wall is on the board or not — 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: Wall is on the board. 

MR. ELI I He is a rancher over there and 
he is also on the Board of Pardons, I think of the 
State of Montana or some board for the Governor, and he 
is awfully busy. He is not on the Council any more, but 
he is busy, but I know he is Interested in this but he 
just can't get to these meetings. We are way off there 
a couple of hundred miles away and it just isn't too 
easy to get to these meetings. But I think anybody that 
Is interested in making this go should start at the 
home and try for some financing help from their tribes, too, 

I think this is the way it should be. If they are interested 
enough to go and make this thing work, to change the 
structure of it, whatever it is, if they are Interested 
enough to help financially, too, 

MRS, HILIAIRE: Could I have one second? 

bffi.S . COVINGTON: Just one second, 

MRS. HILLAIRE: Okay, Actually, I think what 

we have to be constantly aware of here is that we are not 
taking in our own opionton, our specific tribe opinion. 

What we are doing here is formalizing one of the most 
blood thirsty confrontation episodes in the country called 



America, and that word is called participation, and if 
we do not have participation, even sacrificing the 
dignity, I think we would have liked to do what he has 
done and I think many people have tried, I think I have 
In my home, at least, I know, of better representation 
of documents and Indian material than the state office 
has 5 because I compared it. I think a lot of us have done 
what he has dpne, but we have done it quietly. Indians 
literally are a gentle people, but the response of being 
crowded out is a very difficult thing to be quiet about, 
and I don’t think the Father should think of this as being 
butted out as much as he should think of this as being 
a chance to team up with the people of whom his dedication 
itself has a reflective appreciation. He must have liked 
something about the Indians, In other words, to do as much 
as he has, but he can’t sit on it, it won’t hatch. We are 
the ones that will give life to those things, because 
we are the living reflection of what he has, and so we 
need us both, and 1 think that is all. I think this 
body of representative here should at least take this into 
account, that we are here because we show this interest, 
and I think many of us have been many places because we 
have had this concern and a vote at this time should be 
a vote of a personal nature, much as a committment that 
humanity, through us as a group in concern for each other. 



will endure because we are able to share something with hime 

MRS. COVINGTON; Thank you, Mary. Father, 

I think she gave us the word, we are teaming up with you, 
so we are not trying to hurt anything you have done. I 
think that is our whole feeling all the time, only we 
don't say it in the right words =. 

Are we ready for the question? 

A VOICE; Question* 

MRS* COVINGTON; All those in favor say 
"aye"; those against "nay". Motion carried unanimously. 

You have a recommendation from this group. 

Father. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG ; Okay , 

MRS. COVINGTON- I hope It: will help you. 

There is a coffee break, 

MR. TONY HOLLOWS Well, this is sort o£ 
an apology, and, Duane, I am directing this at you. 

Father Schoenberg happened to mention 
yesterday that he was going to display som© books per- 
taining to Indian culture, and as a school librarian I 
requested that he make up a possible bibliography that 
school Librarians could consider when they are given money 
with which to purchase books, and so It was by my request. 

I just asked for a list. I do not have the authority to 
buy all the books that will be xised in our school, but 
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as a librairian, we have a bibliography. We make sel'ictlons 
we do not purchase. This list that we make up will be 
turned In to the central office, and I cannot, show any 
bias, I can only make a suggestion, so I was the one that 
suggested that he write up this list as a service to 
school librarians, and I did not mean in any way to cause 
any kind of friction, so my apology. 

MR. McGinnis : personally, I think the 

idea of a Center is a great thing. That is why I am here. 

ms, COVINGTONS I think at this time we 
will recess for a coffee break for 10 minutes, 

(A recess was taken.) 

MRSo DRUMHELLER: When Father finishes his 

presentation and discussion, I know it is very warm today 
and we will try and wrap up within an hour. Sidney Stone 
from Portland, Oregon, has been working on a study program 
there. She has some information. Sidney, are you in the 
room? 

(No response.) Okay. Well, later on, 
maybe at the banquet, we will have Sidney present the 
material that she has from that study program. Father 
Schoenberg. 

MRS, COVINGTON: Father, I think you can 

continue. I don't know at this point whether you want to 
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answer those questions at this time or continue with the 
program, the questions that were raised that we take 

action. 



sure what he means by some of those questions. I have been 
asked to answer the questions raised by Richard Falknor. 

I am not sure t know what some o£ them mean. I would have 
to have the questions in front of me, and, 1 think, study 
them for a little bit. I can say this much In general, 
that the Indian Center concept was pretty much clarified, 
stabilized, what our functions and what our services would 
be, at least so far as we saw them then before the building 
was designed, and the building was designed around the 
functions that we could foresee at this time, namely, when 
the building was being designed. It was designed over a 
period of about seven or eight months. With regard to the 
ownership of the materials, I could say this without too 
much reflection! The title of our property is all in the 
name of the PsN.I.C. This includes our real estate, all 
of our stock, all of our art. It includes the Volsln 
collection the books presented a special problem, because 
a large momber of the books were bought by me , that Is , 
with Jesuit funds previous to the establishment of the 



FATHE:R SCHOENBERGi That Richard raised? 



MRS o COV 1 NGI'ON * Ye s 



FATHER SCHOENEiERG! Well , I am not even 
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Indian Center, These books will remain the property of 
the Jesuit Order , but will be put in the these will 
be put in the Indian Center, but we have complete lists 
of all books purchased by the P,N,1,C» So there is no 
question about the majority of our books as belonging to 
the P.N.I,C. They are mixed together at present, but 
could be separated quite easily. The Jesuit books will 
be put in the Center, but they are still the property of 
the Jesuit Order. The Indian language collection belongs 
to the Jesuit Order. We have never claimed its ownership. 
We have been offered one mtlLion dollars for the collec-’ 
tion, by the way, but it has been pledged to the P,N.I,Cb, 
and the details of the contracts between the Jesuit Order 
and the P.N.I.C. have not been worked out, but they will 
be worked out with the mutual consent of both parties., 
contracting the arrangement* The car, which the P.N.I.C, 
owns, is at present in the name of Gonzaga University, 
which recognizes our o^mership, because Gonzaga University 
takes care of our insurance through its fleet, and it 
saves us about $150.00 a year, or something like this, 
which the University is willing to do for us. We have 
a working understanding with the University, and the 
University takes care of my living expenses, provides us 
with office space and the cost of our mailing out of our 
office here, the corporate office, and the University has 



made this contribution to the P,N*I.C.. 1 think this 

pretty much sums up the financial, arrangement with regard 
to ownership o£ the PsNoI.C. We have been very careful 
to keep ail P,N,loC, property carefully labeled and 
identified and its ownership established legally a I have 
fallen backwards, you might say, in answering where our 
funds come from and where our funds go. And our secretary 
who is here, and our treasurer can both testify to the 
fact that every check made out is identified and all money 
put in the bank is also Identified. And I have been 
told by our GPA firm ~~ at least the one that did our 
books the first time that our organization was rare 
in his experience for the care in which its books had 
been kept. So we can account for everything, even the 
stamps we buy In the post office, and we have to be that 
way. I do, especially as a cleric, because there might 
be some criticism about easy-going priests runnln' some- 
thing. So it's been very carefully hanuled and our books 
are always open to those who have a right to see them 
especially, of course, to the board of trustees. On 
occasion when I have been asked to suppress an item or 
two, I have absolutely refused to do It. Everything has 
been opened to the board of trustees and anyone who has 
a legit tmate right to see them. 

I don’t remember any other specific 
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questions, but I will specifically study those questions 
and make sure that there is some kind of response given 
to these* But we are not In any way hesitant about answer 
ing these things * 

MRS,, COVINGTON: L think one of the 

questions that I recall is about these trips that you 
make to buy the artifacts, like those bLankets and things. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; We make these trips — ■ 
P.N.I.C, bears the cost, of course, 

MRS, COVINGTON: And the purchase of it 

is from this fund that you have just mentioned? 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: The fund that we raise 

for this purpose. My gas bill, is paid for by the P.N.I.C, 
and my car repair bills are paid for by the P.N.I.C, Any 
traveling expenses are paid by them, I receive no salary 
and never have received any salary, any gift, or anything 
of any kind. I own nothing* It may not mean anything to 
you, but I have a vow of poverty, and I try to live it. 

I own and I receive nothing. 

Ml, McGTNNIS: Father Schoenberg, I just 

have one question: Would it be possible for the par- 

ticipants in the conference to have access to the letter 
after it’s been presented to the congressman that the 
gentleman mentioned and know what's going on in regards 
to the questions? 
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FATHER SCHOENBERG: Well, I see no difficulty 




about this. 

MR, McGINNIS: Would it be too expensive? 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: I don't have any 

objections to it, but I must state one point in frankness: 

I find it a little difficult to understand why a loose 
organization like members of a meeting should feel that 
they should scrutinize everything we are doing, I think 
that if I did that with you, if I came to a meeting of 
yours and asked you to scrutinize all that was going on 
In your family affairs, you would tell me to mind my own 
business. Now, as 1 say, I have no objection. There Is 
nothing that I have to hide, nor the Indian Center has 
to hide. As you can see, I am a very forthright man, 
but I just question the prudence or the propriety of a group 
of this context to walk in and say, I want to look at all 
of your — I want answers to all these questions. 

MR, FALKNOR: Excuse me. Father, may I make 

one question? These are not questions made in a hostile 
way. They are fact-finding questions. I asked them on 
behalf of the congressman, because his name is associated 
with something he does very rarely, and this is to be 
associated with a fund-raising drive because of his high 
esteem for the efforts you have put in the past in 
collecting and working on the collection. 
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What it is 




really intended to do is simply set the record straight 
as a protection for the work of the P.N.IoC,, as much as 
anything else, simply to make it a matter of public 
record. I detect in your answers perhaps a misunderstanding 
of the intent of the questions. They are not intended to 



look intOj you know^ how your per diem works or your 
gasoline expenses or anything else, because no one is 
really concerned with that. What they are really con- 
cerned with is the overall effort here. That is just 



not very relevant. We are concerned with some of the 
questions that have been raised by federal agencies and 
private persons and community leaders about how resources 
are allocated. It's a straight budgetary-resource alloca- 



tion question, the same kind of question that appropriations 
subcommittee chairmen would ask the head of a federal 



agency: "How do you spend your money? What are your 

priorities? How do you match up your money with the 
priorities?" That is all it's Intended to do. It's not 
intended to probe or pry into anything that is really 
relatively trival* 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; I appreciate that, 
Richard, but let me point out, answering these questions 



for Richard, who has a right to the information, because 
he is Involved, is one thing, and I find nothing hostile 



find nothing hostile 



in the question that was 
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in this 



asked me, but I am expressing my view that because we do 
offer information to the congressman does not mean that 
we should be required to give it to everybody who asks. 

MRc FALKNOR : There Is an association 

between the questions and the resolution presented, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; Right, 

MR, FATKNOR: And I want to make that clear. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; The questions were the 
occasion for the resolution, 

MR, FALKNOR; I had no knowledge of this, 
FATHER SCHOENBERG; 1 know this., and be- 
sides this, Richard., we appreciate the congressman's favor j 
and we are not unwilling at all to cooperate In any way 
we can. He has, and you have as his representative, 
access to anything we have done, but I am merely saying 
that while we are offering this information to anybody 
here, we do not feel we are compelled to offer it to any- 
body here, I feel we are compelled to offer it to the 
congressman really out of justice. 

MRSo COVINGTON; Since this is a conference 
and people are here and these people's questions were 
posed in this conference. It seems that the people that 
are registered and are members, who were requested to 
attend this, should have all these minutes and everything 

available to them, wouldn’t you say so? 
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FATHER SCHOENBERG: Up to a point, Lucy, 
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I agree, surely. I just don't know how far the PsN.l.C,, 
because it's sponsoring a conference, or the government 
at the government's request, how far it is required I 
am talking about what is required ““ to submit its business 
to the conference, I don’t know how far we are expected 
to do this. The government requested us to hold this 
conference for the good of the Indian people as well as 
the P,N,I,C,, and this is a matter of principle, Lucye 
We are more than willing; we have shown that willingness. 

We undertook the odious task of setting up the conference, 
and it was odious. It was odious in the sense that it 
required a great deal of effort and time. We are will" 
ing to cooperate, and we have nothing to hide, but there 
is a principle here, how far does this push us, how much 
does this conference enter into the intimate business of 
the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, This, I want to know. 
I have my own Judgment in the matter. 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: I think the sense of 

the things that I have learned since I have been working 
with Indian educators, the priorities that we began to 
set this morning, the things that started to develop, these 
are — as you have all said, you have been to many con- 
ferences. The same needs come up over and over and over 
again. It seems to end there. No direction seems to flow 
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from this, no concrete evidence of things actually happen' 
ing comes as sort of an immediate result of a conference® 
What happened this morning was that you seemed to be 
moving towards wanting to establish a regional type of 
educational council or group or some such thing as this. 

I think the question, if I am reading the resolution 
correctlys is that you are trying to make a determination 
whether you wish to do this under the auspices of the 
Pacific Northwest Indian Center or some other way. Am 
I correct in that type of assumption? Is that the reason 
for asking some of the questions? 

MRS. COVINGTONS I don’t believe so. 
ms. DRUMHELLER: No? 

ms, COVINGTON: It’s Just — I think the 

resolution just wants Indian participation and actions to 
work with the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, It is 
supposed to be an Indian Center, We are the Indians, and 
we want to be a part of it. That is all I see in that 
resolution. 

ms, MORIGEAU: My name is Paulette Morigeau, 

and I work for P-N-I.C. I am also an Indian, and I think 
P.N.I.C, is obligated In giving these materials to the 
registered participants to the fullest extent of their 
request, I don’t think they should be excluded, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: Well, as a matter of 
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principle, it’s not that we object to the 1 nf onnati on. but 
I don’t know on what ground * I mean, you have to have a 
reason for this. What right? 

SISTER MORGAN; Their interest. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; Well, I have got an 
interest in certain things going on In the city or the 
government. It doesn-t mean that I can go and dernand all 
kinds of information. 1 can’t. 

MRS, HILLAIRE; If you get involved, you 
can. If you actually participated in those things that you 
are Interested in, 1 think you can demand a fuller commun™ 
Icatton than if you did not participate, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; X mean -- 

MRS* MISIAZSEK; I’d like to say this; That 
I don’t think we are here to put Father on the defensive, 
and I don’t think. Father, that you should be so defensive. 
I think that the Pacific Northwest Indian Center was 
established with different roles s You played one role, 
and that was in getting the artifacts and what have you 
collected. There is another very important role that we 
are concerned with probably more directly here, and that 
is a leadership deveLoproent , an educational part of the 
activities that were built Into the original document of 
the Pacific Northwest Indian Center . Now, I think what 
we need here is not so much defensiveness and parrying 
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and playing or anything else. I think everything we 
say here ought to be constructive with time well spent for 
all of us, I think, though, we have to build up some 
understanding, and I think we have to develop a level of 
trust so that we, as Indians, can truly benefit from any 
of the artifacts of our ancestors that are out on deposit 
here. I am just awfully concerned that we seem to just 
be haggling at this point and not moving ahead, I would 
really like -- I think from the vote of the group here 
this afternoon, I see this as a vote of confidence in 
support, I don't see it as anything else, and showing 
our willingness to become full active partners in the 
efforts of the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, On the 
other hand, if this trust and understanding is not developed 
now, the Indians may well say, "Well, we can't work with 
them. We will have to develop some other kind of a Center 
some place else." And this to me would be a shame, because 
we do have some positive things to offer from the Pacific 
Northwest Indian Center. So I think right here what we 
are doing is we want to find out what you have to offer 
that we can in turn use to develop things that need to be 
developed to improve education. 

MRS, COVINGTON; Any conments? 

JONES; My name is Dennis Jones, and I 
am executive director of the board of financlaL directors 
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of the Pacific Northwest Indian Center. In the chain of 
coiranand, I work directly for Father Schoenberg, who is 



acting director and president of the board of trustees, 
and we are responsible to the board of trustees in turn. 

In our last brochure that we put out that we sent throughout 
the country, it states in there, ’'There Is a great need 
for developing and fostering this multi-media museum com- 
plex which will bring new avenues of cultural enrichment 
to the Inland Empire and (l) provide the impetus necessary 
to encourage a better understanding of the Indian of this 



Land, and (2) provide the people — Including Indians 
and non- Indians" • — ■ with the opportunity to extend their 
cultural horizons and keep abreast of the rapid growth in 
educational and research programs related to the American 
Indian," I go further on to say "The Pacific Northwest 
Indian Center has been chartered as a non-profit, public, 
inst Itution, . • " and being a public non-profit institution 
means that it’s Code 501-C-3 by the federal government. 

It's one In which we are all a part, and the board of 
trustees is merely trustees to you, to keep the collection 
intact, to make sure that it enhances, to preserve our 
culture, and to educate both the Indian and non-Indian 
about that culture. Relative to the resolution that was 
passed today and to the purpose and intent of this con- 
ference, I feel that I just want to point out, after reading 
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what I have read, that we are arguing semantics over the 
seven points that Richard asked for in distributing this 
to the people of this conference, I think that is a board 
determination, and I think you should merely request that 
the board either approve or disapprove of the fact that this 
might be sent out to the members of this conference, the 
registered members of this conference, I see no problem 
at all, because, in fact, you are P.N.I.C. whether you 
agree to be or not, because it - s a public, non-profit 
Institution, That Is what it is. That is what it’s 
incorporated to be by the articles of incorporation and 
by 1 aws , 1 1 Is our Inst 1, t u 1 1 on . 

MRS, COVINGTON J I think this is what we 
want, and this is the reason for some of these financial 
questions, I know you have to have money to buy this, 
and where does it come from, and who buys it, and who goes 
out and does those things, I think, as I gather those 
questions, I think it’s been in our minds, too, and this 
is all it Is, and it should not be that difficult to give 
it to the people that requested it. Those are part of the 

J 

people Ij'nvited to this conference. Any more comments? 

(No response.) You may coiitinue. Father, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG I Well, I had several 
more suggestions here, I will just mention one of them. 

One is the need for a quarterly on the contemporary Indian, 
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I should perhaps preface this suggestion with the remark 
that there are probably already too many Indian publications, 
but I look in vain all over the United States for a 



quarterly on contemporary Indians, I know of none that is 
In depth, none that is objective in reporting the facts, 
none that is done professionally. There are several very 
good Indian newspapers, for example, the Tundra Times and 
the Navajo Times which are very good. They are nationally 
Important, I think, but there are no magazines , quarterlies 
or slicks, as we call them, that presents the contemporary 
Indian viewpoint as well as the judgments of professional 
people about Indians, By that I mean people like medical 
men on medical problems concerning Indians, lawyers, 
whether they are Indians or non-Indians, about legal prob- 
lems concerning Indians, and so on. Now, it is the hope 
— and has been for some time -- of the P.N.I.C, that 
we would be able to establish a first class quarterly to 
fill this vacuxam. We have undertaken a certain amount 
of research with regard to costs, with regard to editors, 
associate editors, and so on. We have a certain amount 
of data on hand, but have been unable to make the step 
for the obvious reason we lack any finances. But I feel 
very strongly that a magazine or a periodical like this 
should be presented by a board or by a group made up of 
a board that is both Indian and non-Indian for the obvious 
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reason that sometimes you do need professional views or 
insight with regard to problems that concern Indians. For 
example 3 the Alaska land case, which Is a very hot one in 
Alaska. The more views you get printed, say, in an in- 
depth article, the better it is. So I feel that this 
should have a certain kind of priority, too. How it's 
going to be done or when is something that only time can 
say. 

One other point which I should make, I guess, 
and I will skip the rest, is with regard to our tourism. 

In my contacts with the Indian people in the last 30 
years, I have been very much impressed with the fact that 
they seem not to be so concerned about, their image with 
non-Indians. I kind of am sorry about this. I regret it 
very much, because well, I realize that there is a 
great deal of virtue in doing your thing without answering 
to anybody. You know, there is a great deal of virtue in 
this. Still there Is an awful lot to be achieved by dis- 
posing others to either help us or accept us. And so I 
feel that tourism is a desperately needed kind of activity 
with regard to the Indians. I think that we have got to 
establish a tourist center, which is as much for the 
white or more so than it is for the Indians. And the 
Indians are going to have to reach out and dispose these 
people to accept them and their values. 
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Now, you know. 
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and 1 know that the Indians are greatly out numbered* I 
believe the ratio is something like 400 to 1 in the United 
States* It's impossible for one^’fourth o£ one percent o£ 
these people to survive wit;hout* some kind of living re- 
lationship or contact with non-Indians , something that 
Is vital and meaningful to the non' Indians, to those who 
are not of the minority group* 

MR, WASSON; You said you had been working 
with Indians for 30 years* It seem like some of It would 
rub off on you* We don't want well, one thing, I don't 
want any tourism# 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; Well, maybe your mis- 
understanding me. Let me explain my angle. First, No. 1 ~” 
MR, WASSON: He said accepting us ““ 

MRS. COVINGTON: Let him continue, then 

ask your questions afterwards, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG I I haven't said 1 have 
worked with them for 30 years « I said in my contacts 
with them for 30 years. My contact has been one of travel- 
ing around and meeting a lot of the Indian people, especially 
some of the old leaders and educators, the people who are 
Indian missionaries, and so on. This has not been a 
living contact, and I don’t want to give anybody the 
impression that 1 have lived It, I have not. I have made 
certain observations by knocking around for 31 years and 
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tn these years I have felt that there Is not sufficient 
awareness of the need to dispose non-Indians to accept 
Indian values. This is all I am saying. Now, with regard 
to the tourism, I have no idea suggesting that we railroad 
tourists out to look at the villages as if the Indians 
were people in zoos. This is not my intention. I find 
that just as despicable as you would, 1 find that very 
unsavory. I wouldn't tolerate it. But by tourism, I mean 
creating a kind of a tourism away from the Indians where 
we preserve their dignity and leave them alone, not use 
them, but use what we have or what we can have. For 
example, certainly you will all agree that it will hurt 
the Indians not one bit for tourists to visit the battle 
site of Wounded Knee, It is a very moving thing to go out 
there, and if you know a little of the history, to see the 
site. This is one thing that the Indian Center can do, is 
to facilitate this sort of thing by promotion, perhaps work- 
ing with the states, as we have been requested already 
officially to do by the States of Idaho and Washington, Now, 
again, don't misunderstand me, I am not suggesting that we 
are to develop a kind of a tourism which will be in an 3 ?way 
offensive to the Indian people, I am throwing it out for 
you to discuss. This is all. We are not trying to tell 
you to do it or tell you that we are going to do it. We 
are making proposals here, 
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MRS. COVINGTON; All right. This man 




( indicating) , 

MR. WASSON; I am so mad I can’t talk. Some- 
body said that the Indians and whites are different. If 
the people want to learnj then, they can learn and they can 
come to us. We want a place set up to do that, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: I don't want to offend, 

but this is a problem. They haven’t done it for 100 years. 

MR. McGINNIS : My name is Duane McGinnis of 
Clallam, Father Schoenberg, I think what he is reacting to 
is a problem that has, again, developed regarding the Inter- 
est that non-Indians have taken in the Indian coimnunities , 

As you well know, Buffalo Bill had Indians recreating 
certain events In American history at his show, Geronlmo 
was there. Red Cloud and so on and so forth, but the problem 
is that we are trying to get away from are these stereo- 
types, Even though you might not —the intention of your 
tourist program may not be to reinforce the sterotypes, 
you realize it could be possible, see, and this is the 
thing, you see. The question I ask is, couldn’t you educate 
the non- Indians to Indian culture with the programs, the 
six or seven or eight specific objectives that you mentioned 
earlier, without the tourist trap, you see, because it is 
dangerous* It could backlash and merely reinforce the 
stereotypes that Indians are trying to destroy today. 
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FATHER SCHOENBERG: Well, 1 can see this. 

This is constinjct ive 3 no problein, but on the other hand 
I think you can see, Duane, that I wasn’t proposing some- 
thing that was, per se, odious either® 

MRS* COVINGTON; Let me put this out® Last 
year when we had our conference here, we had several 
Indians that were hung between here and Pullman, that were 
in a way brutally handled. And when we went to that 
site and these happened to be my ancestors, we talked 
about them. Now, maybe this is the type of tourism that 
you could say, ”This is history ® There is -”=■ what is that? 

George Forklight over here®” All right, these people 
came here, and this is what happenedo This is the little 
monument that the little historical society put. out for 
them® We would know where they were. Now, maybe this 
type of tourism is the type that we could take a look at, 
but I sure wouldn’t put on my feathers and go out and 
jump around and show the war dance to a few tourists to 
look at me, I said that at our board meeting when they 
brought this up, I said that, 1 know for me it is com- 
pletely out# 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; We don’t intend any- 
thing like that# 

MRS, HILLAIRE; Actually, I think we are 
really hitting on a very specific situation that has 
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created the problem that^s brought us here today, and that 
is, it’s much easier to face a paper doll that is the echo 
of what the Indians have been, than it is to confront 
Indians in the idea of participation. I don’t think that 
the good Father’s attitude would be as unemotional when 
he is talking about this idea of tourism if he had gone 
through what we have in the past. It has been really 
a very undignified thing to — every time you walk down 
the street see the blood curdling pictures of the Ameri- 
can Indian in the wild west. It has added insult to injury 
Then as Mrs, Covington said, to be subjected to putting 
on feathers and going and jumping around to actually make 
people aware that we are Indians I think all we are 
saying here is that there are alternatives, I think if 
you could read the script, you will probably find out 
that there is a grand potential in these Indians that 
are here. The e is a lot that they can contribute to 
even your dedicated, fulfilled, monumental task of 
gathering their history. They are here to extend their 
friendship to you. Friendship is not like war. We have 
had wars before. We have had resolutions before. But 
what we are going to have here, if this works out, is a 
partnership, born in the respect of each other as part of 
hxomanlty, not all of humanity extending its hand out to 
somebody that is less than human, but as we are together 
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here, we represent humanity, and wtthin that representation 
we have to recognize that there are significant di f f erences « 
When you say tourism, it has some very hea rt -expressed 
feelings from our point of view, and I think, as Indians, 
we can no longer take the connotation of tourlsTn that we 
have suffered through. On the other hand, we are willing 
to suffer through more If suffering through that brings 
us in your eyes respect and understanding as your partner 
In a work that will make both of us better, a better 
understanding in a working relationship with you, I am 
quite sure it will make me a better person, but It will 
not work unless that goes vice versa. You can see the 
fact of our humanity reflected in my making you in under- 
standing a better person^ And until this thing goes 
both ways, we are in the same cage as the Wild Bill Hickok 
stuff that we have faced these years of our season of 
discontent • 



out of that cage, and I think the proposal, everything 
that we have said, these charts, everything this meeting 
has come to discuss and to consider and to commit people 
to is spelled in one word, participation through team 
work. It's going to take both of us j you with your kind 
of potentialities, and the Indians with theirs , Until 
those are recognized as equivalencies. 



I think all we are saying here is we want 
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we are not going to 



be going forward. We are always going to be stepping 
backward, you in your chronic dominion and we in our 
subjective submission. We know, and we are here to witness 
to you, that that hasn^t worked, I think that is all. 

If this conference carries one thing home. It will be that 
voice that we have expressed that we want out of the cage, 
out of the silent partnership on the papier-mache bill" 
boards of yesteryear, and we want to get into the game 
in terms of our potential to make the moves, and then the 
consequences of the responsibilities can be accepted by 
us. But until that gap is forged by your understanding 
with us, we will never make the grade. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: I agree with everything 

there. In fact, that is why I make the suggestions. I 
have made them in honestly, and there was certainly no 
intention of putting people back In the cages. In fact, 
quite the contrary, as I have already explained. 

MRS. COVINGTON: Our proposal — I think 

what I mentioned would probably bring honor to people in 
that area that were hung, and if the story were told 
truthfully, I think both sides, the whites and the Indians, 
would understand why these things happened and who were 
traitors. Not all Indians were traitors, nor were all. the 
white people traitors. So maybe this type of tourism, I 
might go along, but other than that, I don't think I would 



be too happy with It* Alex Sherwood., did you want to say 
a few words while we were talking? 

MR* SHERWOOD: I will just let it Thank 



you, 

MRS, COVINGTON: Ernie Bighorn* 

MR, BIGHORN: Just the feeling 1 have 1 

am concerned with what's happening here, the dialogue. 

As an Indian person from an Indian reservation, I feel that 
1 am being put in a position, like you are trying to do 
something to me, I don't know, maybe I am wrong. That Is 
just the feeling I get, and you are on a different plane 
and the Indians are down here. like little children, 1 
don't like to be In that position, because we have been 
in that position for a long time, and I would really just 
much rather be on even keel. There seems to be a lack of 
communication and understanding, I just thought maybe I 
would express that as a feeling that I do have, I don't 
know, maybe I am wrong, but that Is what I feel about it, 
MRS. COVINGTON: Go ahead, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: Well, of course, what 

I talked about today Is an area of development, the kind 
of a professional development that not many Indians are 
Involved in. Perhaps you got the impression this way, 
because I was talking at least in a quasi-professional 
way about these matters as I would with any group that I 



was Just simply trying to communicate cert 3 in ideas to 
that have been developed over a period of years from a 
professional viewpoint, I donU know of anybody of Indian 
descent who has been in this kind of work* If 1 knew, he 
^ould have my job tomorrow, and 1 would be in other 
^ork as of tomorrow* I mean, this is a very professional 
hind of work, and perhaps in ta Iking about “It , I gave the 
impression that I am talking about something that 1 am 
superior in* That is unintended, of course*, 

MR* BIGHORN: I have a masters degree in 

Indian education, and I have worked with Indians ail my 
Ilf e « 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: I don^t mean to say 

that is 

MR. BIGHORN: I feel like 1 am a professional 



too. 



FATHER SCHOENBERG: You are, and In that 

I respect you, but what T am talking about here in a 
professional way is something that relates to research 
programming and careful worko I think ““ I am not, surej 
but I think 1 am still the only accredited archivist in 



the State of Washington. I know I was for 20 years* 1 
am not saying that gives me a right to speak down to any= 
body. It doesn’t, but that is all I am speaking about, is 
what pertains to the professional field* 



MRS, COVlNGTONc 



Before we lose our team 



O 

ERIC 



work that we started out ^^;lth here ( laughter) . do you 
have a question here related to what we are speaking of? 

MR, PEARL: I think I do, I am not ex,actly 

sure how I am going to put that ' ^ 1 am Art Pearl, I 
will put It back to some question I had this morning, I 
think some of the concerns that some of us have maybe 
putting it into some sense, what the resolution meant: 

In order to deal with what you call non-offensive tourism 
tourism is a very offensive term to me, too, I think I 
can think of no way tbiat It can be put in with dignity, 
but that may be ray problem, I am sure I would have dlf-" 
ferent ways of looking at the world. But there are a 
number of things that displease me in the way the con- 
versation has moved. Even if we were to do some of the 
things you suggest, which would allow people to get some 
sort of picture of the history of past injustices, that 
makes no sense unless we put it in the context of present 
Injustices s and the present injustices that we seem 
to always want to overlook in education and go back and 
say, “Aren’t we better than we once were?” Well, that 
isn’t going to help until such time as we look at the 
present, and the way of living injustice, I think I feel 
it’s not the job of the native American to deal with the 
racism of us unwelcome intruders. 
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That Is our job 



That 



is what we should be doitig. It’s we who created these 
injustices, we who developed these racist institutions » 

It's our institution that makes It possible for you to 
be the only archivist. It's our institution that makes 
it possible for there to be such gross underrepresentation 
in curriculum and in faculties and in credentials. It's 
our injustices that — even how we deal with credent ialing 
which gives people more credit for what they are than what 
they know. So that we end up insisting that we are the 
only owners of truth . Now, these are the M.nds of ques~ 
tions that I think we have to look back on. Now, one 
way of looking at it is to create a Northwest Indian Center 
that is a Northwest Indian Center and becomes a place where 
Indians can represent the past in the context of present 
problems and look for future solutions. That way I think 
we can — it ties in this afternoon's discussion with this 
morning, and I guess I have to do it with my • — ■ I can only 
deal with so much ambiguity and I fall apart, so I have to 
sort of pull it back together. If we can do it that way 
and If we can see that our job is to deal with current 
injustice — and re do have current injustice. It's 
awfully easy to discuss all the institutions that we are 
affiliated with. I am not here to criticize. The Univer”* 
sity of Oregon has all the problems everybody else has, 
and we have made all the kinds of mistakes, I have attacked 



racism in the University of Oregon, and my colleagues have 
told me that 1 have undermined the standards of the Univer-" 
slty» I am perfectly willing to undermine the standards 
if only it had any. Don’t call those race classifications 
an ethnic basis standard; they are not standards* And 
until we look at ourselves in the context of these in- 
justices, I think we are not going to get the full bene- 
fit of the discussion* I guess 1 have talked again, and 
1 said I wasn’t o 

MRS* COVINGTON: I think we have hit on 

some of the points that were discussed this morning and 
are being discussed* We are not going to get the full 
benefit of our work on our resolution that we passed* 
Actually, I, think it is ending up in a resolution* Father 
Schoenberg didn’t say that he would consider it or that 
this was a good thing that we did this thing, pass this 
resolution, so we are in the same status we were before, 
but we do let you know this Is what we like* And 1 think 
you are saying you have been saying this is what you 
would like us to do* 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: Exactly, Lucy* Let 

me get this straight and put It on the record* This 
conference is called for the Indian people to come here, and 
educators also, to tell us what they think and what their 
priorities are* If we have given you the Impression that 
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we are telling you what’s what, there was no intention 
of this. I simply said, here are some things that we’d 
like to do. These are things we have thought about, and 
we have thought about them, because we have had the time 
and the opportunity to know what we can do. and we are 
putting them out for you people to discuss. And we do 
expect you to Cake votes and set up priorities for us. 

This was, as I understood Mrs. Schierbeckj the primary 
purpose of the conference., to discuss the useableness, 
the function of P,N«l,Ca in the educational program and 
what you want us to do, what your priorities are. T cannot 
guarantee they will be done In detail, because we are 
limited, of course, in terms of time and staff and money, 
but we will do all we can do. You tell us what to do. 

Now, for example, you express your unhappiness with the 
tourism. Fine, let’s put it on the record. We should use 
that term. If we are going to develop any kind of a 
so-called tourist program. Let’s do It the way you xvant 
it done; that is the point. 

MRS, BARNES j Sara Barnes, I don’t hear 
the option of not doing something thats in fact, you feel 
you might be able to do, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: The option is there. 

MRS . BARNES : But we don ’ t hear that you 

might be able to do It ■ 
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FATHER SCHOENBERG: 



I just haven't made 



everything eKpllctt that is in my minds If you tell us 
not to do somethings we are not, going to do it. 

MR. HOLLOW: Tony Hollow. I don’t think 

tourism is a right words and probably this is a misleading 
thing. I think what Father Schoenberg probably is referring 
to: As all you Indians know, we have been bomb-blasted 

all these years with propaganda, and I think the con- 
stitution is such that we cannot suppress it. That is 
their constitutional right. So the only thing we can 
do is fight back with contra-brainwashing, propoganda, 
and I think this is what he is referring to, I think we 
should bring it to the attention I know there is a lot 
of ideas, a lot of contacts with white people, I have a 
lot, and in my contacts, when I speak about Wounded Knee, 
for example, they have no conception of what I am talking 
about. When I explain to them, it makes a lot of difference 
on their outlook in life, the way they feel about Indians, 

I think this is what he is talking about, 

MRS. COVINGTON: I think this is what I am 

saying here. We have heros over here that the whites 
people don’t know, but I know, and the people that are 
connected in this massacre — you might as well say it, 
a hanging but all these people are heros, and I think 
people should know about It, that we have heros right over 



here that are not recognized or don't have monuments, which 
should be erected, and they should be respected for giving 
their lives for the little pieces of lands we have now- 
FATHER SCHOENBERG: I just wonder how many 

people here have been out: to that monument or out to that 
site? 



MRS, COVINGTON: J have been the re o 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; I have been there twice, 
and 1 have brought: other people to show them and tell them 
the s t: o ry , 

MRS* COVINGTON; Those are my ancestors « 

T am still a little bit shook up to talk about it* 

MR, OLIVER: I’d like to comment on the 



priorities of the collection. Mention was made of the 
collection of Navajo rugs. I have worked In the southwest. 



and am quite familiar with a very excellent number of 
collectors and places In which are housed some very fine 
southwest Indian culture Items. I bring this point up 
perhaps in the sense that In expense to collect, space 
to house, to attempt to go out of the geographical area 
of the Pacific Northwest and include Navajo rugs -- might 
not some other plan that the Center would concentrate. 

If it’s the Pacific Northwest Center, on northwest culture 
and stay within the geographical area and then cooperate 
with museums in the southwest, like Santa Fe, Albuquerque 
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Tucson^ and Flagstaff, The Hopis and the Zunis have very 
fine baskets. Certainly they would enjoy an exchange. 
Rather than collect original items here, have Pacific 
Northwest items v^ 7 ich which to travel to the southwest and 
exchange for southwesc itemiS, Then you would get a com- 
plete display of ttems from that region. Do you see what 
I am trying to say, concentrate in this area and then 
exchange with these people for their Nava jo rugs, 

FATHER SCHOENBERG; That is a point that has 
often been discussed by us, including Indians, Let me 



tell you 


the things behind it 


The rugs 


were 


g 1 f t s , by 


the way. 


Some of the Indian 


people here 


f ee 1 


this wa y ; 



They say, ”%\?ell„ our children aren’^t going to get down 
to the southwest, at least not for a long time maybe, and 
they ought to see some of these things,’* I mean, they 
are a great work of art* They are one of the original 
works of art that the Indians have made as a contribution, 
and they are very enriching. It is true that our young 
Indian children In this area should have a chance to see 
them more than once. Secondly, the building is very large , 
It has 28 galleries In addition to the pertpheral display 
area, and it has been often suggested to us that if we 
concentrate on, say, Columbia Plateau, you can include 
Northwest Coast, Alaska Plains, and Columbia Plateau, 
that tljcre can be a certain monotony ® It’s just too big 
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for all of this. 




You have got to hav^' more. And so it's 
been thought we should widen the extent and scope of the 
display area to include southwest s We have a certain 
amount of southwest paintings, and since it's big enough 
and since people do get tired of Just Looking at all 
plateau and all this — on the other hand, we certainly — “ 
we should there is no question — specialize in plateau, 
plains — even less plains perhaps, because there are 
plains' museums nearby. Northwest Coast is very difficult 
to get. The greatest Northwest Coast museum In the world 
is in Russia, and the next greatest is Leningrad or 
parden me, one is Leningrad, the next is Germany, East 
Germany, Is the name of the place. Northwest Coast is 
very hard to get, and it's very costly. So we are getting 
what we can, 

MRS, COVINGTON: I think you are quite 

right in that, because I have dropped in a few museums, 
and when there is variety, you see how the north lives and 
how the south lives, and you wonder how some of the 
southern people live, because they had so little. They 
don't have big skins and things we have up here, as you 
well know. Any other comnents? 

KING; I am from the East Coast. It 
is maybe a little out of context for me to be speaking up, 
but something I hear here doesn't ring true all the time. 
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There is a danger in being such a purist artist 1 am 
an artist, and you got to get the history o£ the people 
and have the articles there to refer to to get the histoTry 
of a people, but 1 hear you talking about all this stuff. 
Fine, so long as you don't have it filled upe If you are 
a artist, you can become such a purist some people 

are this way — - that they are always making more artifacts 
and sticking them in museums. There are other artists, 
however, that use the traditions then with their own 
creativity, working with their own generation, and they 
create something of today. I am speaking of a live Indian 
whom I am much more interested In than the dead one. 

MRS. COVINGTON: Mary? 

MRS. HILLAIRF: Mary Hlllaire. I’d like 

to follow that with, again, I think you have hit on some- 
thing that maybe Alex didn’t really want to pose any 
ripples about, and I think it’s something that we seem 
to be on dead center with In terms of trying to ally 
ourselves in the diversity that we bring to teamwork. You 
know, it’s awfully hard for a god to get geared up with 
a non— god, and it’s very difficult for a giant to see 
that a Pygmy might help him, but it Is possible. 1 think 
we have a little fairy tale about a lion and a mouse 
that Indicates this quite graphically, and I have a hunch 
one of the things that we would really like to do here is 
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really sit and cuss each other out, so that we can then 
come together. This Is the fashion o£ the American love 
syndrome. You know, you come together, and you cuss each 
other out a little closer, but this only is a residual of 
the fantasy that war and revolution will capture the future 
of this country, 1 think we are here to say it will not, 
and we are here to propose that the only thing that will 
help us endure is that if ea^h of us takes the responsibility 
not to demand or protect himself, but to give that 
sanctity of protection for the survival of another, that 
we might in return also endure ourselves. That is the 
issue that is up here, and I don't think at this point 
In time until we resolve this partnership, we are going 
to see this facet of our way of living, I think we are 
capable of peace, I do not think we can beat it into 
one another, although we have tried for these long years, 
which is an example of the hanging. It didn't get us 
any closer. The battle grounds that you like to preserve, 
they didn't get us any closer. What is getting us closer 
today is to see how far apart we are right here. And I 
think probably -- and again, maybe this should be a pro- 
posal to this whole conference, can we as indivldxaals 
take the high risk of saying that we will be willing and 
able to work together. And if we say this, will this 
conference, and indeed will you individually and each of 
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you indi vidually 3 say, out of this conference if we have 
one priority s It is to reflect what we have been trying 
to do here, it’s to symbolize the partnershi.p. Maybe 
Informing a permanent educational committee, that will 
result from the membership of this enterprising conference. 
So that we can seal the bargain that we have not really 
been able to come close enough together to finalize in our 
verbiage by something that we are willing to do together 
rather than something we are willing to say. We have 
intentions 100 years hence to think about, I think this 
is the difference. The closer that we are involved in here 
is an action. What are we In this conference willing to 
do together that both of us might have the opportunity to 
contribute something in which all of us will benefit. 

FATHER SCHOENBERG: Thanks, Mary. I think 

that is very appropriate, and I agree with every word, 
and I would like to say that some years ago I did suggest 
that we have a permanent committee working with Father 
Connolly and the leadership division. And I suggested 
also that it be all Indian if possible, and I would like 
to see out of this conference a committee of that kind 
set up, I’d litce to see that coiranlttee set up specific 
times for meetings, and function on a very regular, 
solid basis, you know. Certainly you have my whole- 
hearted approval on that, and I am sure the approval of 



the whole board. Now, another point I’d like to make, 
which may be the last, I don’t know, it’s getting late, 
and it’s this, I think we are closer than we realize, 

I think we are closer than we realize, Duane is up 
there shaking his head, I think it’s right, fteny things 
that Duane said yesterday I agreed with heartily, I 
agreed with a lot that he said today and a lot o£ what 
was said. And a lot that I said here was thrown at for 
your discussion and your decision. Maybe I am acting 
defensively, but the kind of reaction of a lot of people 
here is the same. Perhaps this Is what is generating 
the apparent farness apart, I think that my thinking is 
much closer to a lot of people here than they realize. 

It's taken from a different point of view. I can't change 
it, I happen to be non- Indian, and if you let your 
hangups about non— Indians, and if I let my hangups about 
Indians, get in the way, then there is bound to be a 
feeling of difference that Is really very wide, but it 
Isn't. 

NRS , COVINGTON: Very good, I think that 

last suggestion is one of the best that I have heard, 
because the Father has worked with Indians and practically 
lived with them and everything, I think he is closer 
to them as a white man to Indians than very few people 
that I know. I think what we have to do is get together 

OOU 



in this feeling right now* I am going to turn this 
meeting back to Betty. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: We will adjourn for today 

until tomorrow morning. 
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MORNING SESSION 



10:45 aoin. 

Sunday 

August 8, 1971 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: There is a little bit of 

background noise in here, but I still think we will be 
more comfortable here at the tables than if we went back 
over, and perhaps a little cooler, too. So I will ask 
that when you are making some remarks that you — if your 
voice carries so that the reporters can hear, you may 
stay where you are. If not. If you would just take a 
few steps up closer to the reporters, so they can hear 
you. Also, a reminder again: Be sure to state your 
names so that they can have it for the transcription that 
they will make. Okay, We have been passing the notes 
from the blackboard yesterday morning where we started to 
set priorities that we really wanted to go into. Is them 
anyone who does not have a copy of this? ■ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Is there anyone else who does not have a 
copy of this? All right. 

Let’s proceed with the discussion of these 
priorities, Jow, I know that in everyone’s mind is the 
resolution and what effect it might have on how we proceed 
and whether and under what kind of an organization, and 
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and so on. But let's assume that the trustees accept the 
resolution, so that we will at least be able to set some 
prioritieis for what we really do want to study. Then 
after we resolve these priorities, let's go ahead with the 
discussion as to how we would form. A, if the trustees 
accept the resolution and, B, if they do not, so that we 
can make sure that we keep a unified education thrust 
going in the area. So let's proceed on discussion of the 
priorities then assuming that the trustees will accept 
the resolution. You had a chance to read dovm these. 

To the best of your recollection, did I get it off the 
blackboard right? Okay. Is there anything I left out 
of NOo 1, communicationo Under communication, communication 
by establishing a newspaper so that we can keep ourselves 
informed of what programs are doing and all the types of 
things that we discussed yesterday, where we could communi- 
cate successes and failures so that if someone gets a 
program going that really works — we were discussing a 
couple of those this morning, the type of thing, for 
example, where maybe the student who is a sophomore or 
junior in college could help an incoming freshman by 
showing him the ropes, that type of thing, communicating 
successes in programs that worko We talked about summer 
and special programs, a lot from Emery Gray and his 
experiencas at the University of Montana o 
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We talked about 




how they went to high schools and so forth ^ These things 
would be discussed by a committee that" we might set up 
here r All of the recommendations that we talked about, 
what we have in the transcription on discussion on these 
points, they could make use of. They could add to these, 
and that is the sort of thing, but that would be the work 
of that type of committee. 

The second one we combined wht we had 
up on the board — is NOo 2 and 4, Indian values, definition 
of Indian values, agreements, and, again, back to 
communicating those. We talked about methods to in- 
vestigate, negotiate, and communicate Indian values to 
the people who are setting some policies and setting 
up some directions, Tandy Wilbur? 

MRo WILBUR: I would change that heading 

from Just plain Indian values to contracting or conflicting 
values, because this is where the problem comes, not just 
plain talk about any values, but the conflicting values 
between the Indian and the white society values that were 
taught to themo 

MRS o DRUMHELLER: Okayo A proposal has been 

made by Taney Wilbur that instead of just calling this 
committee Indian values, that the title of it should be 
conflicting values o You said something else, Tandy, 
conflicting and what? 

OO** 
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MR o WILBUR J Contrasting. 



MRS ^ DRUMHELLER; Conflicting and contrast- 



ing values 

MRS o HILLAIRE; Well, it seems to me that 
the one thing that seems to be barring us from doing any- 
thing constructive on this interpersonal relationship 
phase of our association is the fact that we threaten 
one another too much, and maybe contradiction, would be 
too much of a threatening obstacle for white people to 
overcome. So why don’^t we say — rather than conflicting 
values, because values have an equivalency, why can't we 
say significantly different values? 



I mean on just one set of values, for instance, when I 
say they conflict, because they do conflict. The Indians, 
before the white man ever came here, he never had any 
reason for material things In life. He didn't have no 
reason to accumulate, and rather than just keep it to 
himself and horde it like In the white society, they shared 
it with one anothero This is a conflict with the kind 
of thing we are teaching our Indian children, to go to 
school and learn how to earn money, and learn how to 
bank it, and how to keep it and horde it. This is a 
conflict between the two different kinds e This is Just 
one. For heavens sake, there are dozens more. 



MRo WILBUR J Maybe I should point out what 
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I^S o DRUMHELLER: I think what we axe trying 

to get to here is we will know what we mean by communica- 

tion committee. We will know the directions that we want 
the communication committee to go by what we have had 
reported^ from all of our discussions, plus some of your 
outlines here. I think what we are talking about now is 
the title of what we want to call this committee, which 
will look at Indian values ^ we have so that we would just 

simply be able to call it this committee. And if it Is 

possible to have some more discussion on something 
communications cormnittee is relatively easy to understand. 
Indian value committee probably is not a very good title 
for a committee, you know, just like this« So what we 
need here Is the title for a committee that we would want 
set up to do the things that we have been talking about, 
having them do what Mary has just talked about and do 
more about what Tandy has talked a little more about <» 

So I think that is what we needc What could we call a 

/ 

committee like that? / 

FATHER CONNOLLY: Use the word variation 

of values o 

MRS o HILIAIRE: But you know, the thing of 

It Is we have to cut ourselves apart from one another, and 
It seems to me as though, you know — I hate to get 
plcklsh, but I think this agreement -- you know, we could 

<r^ 
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care less what the white people — whether the white 
people agree to our values c We still hold those values j 
and the separation between us indicates this, as the 
valid space in our togetherness that will allow us as 
human beings to negotiate* This is the validity of that 
separation. So it can’t even appear to have a continuance 
Our values are different in the relation to how we express 
ourselves, and then there is a bar. Then the white people 
you know — on the other hand, we have not touched their 
values. All we have done is ask that they recognize ours. 

me LEONARD: Denny Leonard, There was a 

significant thing a fellow said In our reservation. We 
were having a teacher orientation. Each time we would ask 
a teacher about how ha felt about Indian students on our 
reservation, he would say, "They are all individuals. 

We treat them as individuals," But as time came to pass, 
when they started to teach, we found that the teachers 
have very little knowledge about things like the round 
dance, one of the basic things in Indian life. They 
have the audacity to say that they know ■vzhat an individual 
is when they don’t even know the cultural background of 

41 

our reservation, of our people, the significant values 
that the Indian people have that are different. And If 
they are different, they should not be in the same con~ 
tlnuum as the values the teachers were telling that they 



knew about . 



MRSo DRUMHELLERi Denny » are you then 
suggesting that the title of this committee and the direc- 
tions it might take would be best defined perhaps by 
’'Significant Indian Values”? 

UNKNOWN, They are all significant, 

MRS, DRUMIELLER; Significant values, 
significant differences between Indian values and other 
values? 

MlSo COVINGTON I May 1 bring something up. 

What I say might help. You take our youth camp. The 
youth camp director evidently thinks that war dance singing 
can be played any time. To me^ x^zhen I grew ups there 
were certain songs that are only sungj or certain dances, 
for certain things. When you play that at a mealtime, 
that is absolutely wrong to me, completely wrong. There 
are other songs that fit in. Those are some differences. 
Maybe you could get something from that. Evidently that 
person thinks that without validity and real understanding 
of certain Indian songs. None of the Indian songs are 
composed. Somewhere, somatime, through some power or 
something these songs originated, so they are very valuable, 
and when and why you use them. So this would be one maybe 
you could think of, end see how you would want to define 
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your Indian values 



MR, WILBUR; Let me clarify my statement 




again. When I made my position, I am^ not trying to divide 
a line or trying to force any group or any segment of 
American society to say this is better than the other or 
anything like that^ I thought we were concerned here — 
our primary concern was, why are our children dropping out 
from school, and what are the causes. I feel very strongly 
that the causes in many, many instances are because of 
these conflicting values from which they come entering 
into a new world with new contrasting values which they 
do not — the teachers do not know how to amalgamate or 
something so that they can gain the most out of his educa- 
tion, I am not trying to — I don't think we should try 
to say this is a better value than that value or anytliing 
like that. We are trying to figure out what Is good 
for an Indian chlldo God knows, they are all contrasting. 
What Lucy said, you take any Western Washington Indian, 
he will tell you just exactly the same thing. The value 
in ceremonial songs Is because the Indian lived intuit Ively. 
They did not live analytically like American society 
today o The difference right there is tremendous, and 
we have got to understand these kinds of things and know 
how to treat them before we can ever correct the education- 
al system, 

DRUlfflELl£Rj I think that Is right. 



^ 
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Tandy, and I think what we are trying to do here Is to 
describe an area in which we want to do some concentrated 
study and work in order to compile these things, and then 
to communicate them to the people who have to know in 
teacher training, in administration, all. these things 
that we are talking about. The only problem that I am 
having — I don’t know if problem is the word to put it 
into — is what title for this type of operation is best. 
We have Indian values, significant Indian values, differ- 
ences between Indian values and other values* 

MR. WILBUR: That might be a compromise 

right there that would actually say the same thing. I 
don’t care what words you use, but we want to bring out 
these facts, look at cold facts as they are in order to 
help what we are trying to do# Difference of values 
sounds okay to me. 

ms. DRUMHELLER: You want Just values 




MR. WILBUR: Well, no, different, I think 
something in there. You have got to have something rn 
there to help. 

MRS. DRUMIELLER: Marjorie Hill. Differences 



in values? 



MRS. HILL: Differences of values. 

MRS. DRUmELLER: Differences of values. 
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Gilbert Minthorn, 




MR. MINTHORN; I think that Is a real good 
idea, because my differences from Oregon are different 
from the differences in Washington State and Montana and 
Idaho, I think that is a real good idea, because I came 
to this conference, and I have gotten some ideas from 
the people from Idaho, Montana, and Washingtonn I am 
going to take them home and try to Incorporate them into 
my educational programr. I think the difference here in 
values is a real good idea, like Marjorie Hill proposed, 
MRSo DRUMHELLER- All right. The concept 
that we have now is that this committee should be called 
the committee to determine, discuss, outline, compile, 
define, clarify — ■ a corranlttee which will define and 
clarify the differences in Indian values, John Wasson, 

MR, WASSON; May I suggest that a committee 
also be set up that would try to do all these same words 
you were using on Indian conferences, because there is 
so much money Just spent on this conference. That money 
would get 180 students into college and keep them there 
for a years 

MRSo DRUMIELLER: I am looking for the one 

that Is the next one down that the funding be Incorporated 
Into, John, and that Is very good, that is very good. As 
we sort of conclude this, the first committee, we know 
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that we have got to have one that is going into communlca- 
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tion* Nowj let’s set the one here on clarification. What 



did we just 



differences 



♦ 

say, clarification? 

UNKNOWN: Definltlono 

MRS, DRUMIELLER: And definition of the 

in Indian values — of Indian values? - 



of 



Indian values, differences In values. 

MR, LEONARD: Of Indian values, 

DRUMHELLER: One at a time, so that 

we have this on the record. 

MRa LEONARD: Well, I just want to have this 

clarified, because I thought we were trying to establish 
and define the difference between white and non-white. 

The trouble we are having In school is we have to orient 
teachers , because they have different values. But we have 
three tribes that have three different values. We have 



similar values in our three tribes, but they are not as 
similar as the white values. When you travel. It’s pretty 
evident that the Indian values are the same, 

Lffi.So DRUMIELIER: Clarification and defini- 

tion of value differences, differences in values between 
Indians and non- Indians, is that it? 

MRSo HILLAIRE: It seems as though the first 

job is to establish Indian values. As he said, his tribe 
and the several other tribes that are represented here have 
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differences in value. This can come into what Mr. Wilbur 




was sayings into contradictory differences between Indians 
and whites. I think here the Indians can’t take the posi- 
tion of trying to do anything between the Indian and white 
values until they get to the point where we can all face 
an understanding of the construction of our own values, 

I have talked to a lot of people, and one of the things 

that I am going to try to do in a paper that I am going 

to try to write is to Identify — and I have identified 

four. I have found In every case that I have talked with 

people that there is a significant difference in value 
that constitutes the Indians’ relationship t6 the la.ndo 
In all cases there are differences within Indians , but 
they do have a priority in their relationships to the land 
basis. Secondly, there Is a significant difference among 
Indians, but I think there is an established value in how 
they relate to other people, other Indian tribes and 
individuals. I think there is a significant difference 
on how Indians relate to this — what do you call it? 

— idea of work. I think there is a significant difference 
on what Indians will take for work or the idea of an 
exchange. These are values that are universal in humanity, 
but have a significantly different orientation from the 
Indian’s point of view. I think these are the kinds of 
differences we must establish if we are going to come up 
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to a solemn committment to a partnership* 

MRSo DRUMHELLjER: So we are trying to take 

that concept and put tt into the hands of a group of 
people who will really go into it in depth and report it 
back so that we can start communicating it and making 
some changes where possible and where necessary* Lucy 
had something to add to that, then Tom Connolly, 

MRS, COVINGTON: Well, I think that is a 

pretty big order * I will tell you why it is. I belong to 
different bands of people, and each band has a different 
value o I know each one of them. I have to act differently 
when I go to this one, for their tradition or custom is 
just a little different from my mother’s or my father's, 
and so forth. So if we have to go into that, that would 
take quite a time. But I think probably if you get to 
different speaking tribes and make these exchanges — you 
know what I am talking about — with the Umatilla and 
the Nez Perce and all the others, you know that the 
differences — I can go there and I know what they are 
going to do, because I am a part of them. But if I go 
to the coast, although maybe I have some background from 
there, I am completely in the dark about your customs, 
because it is different. But I think if we are going to 
go Into every person, every tribe, that is one of the 
biggest orders you can make because of my own backgrounds 
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MRS= HILLAIRE: Incidentally, and I don’t 

know but maybe I am wrong here, but I think there is a 
difference between custom and value. 

MR, WILBUR: That is what you are getting 

into. Betty, I’d like to say I think we are getting way 
out of line hersn Every tribe has a different custom, 
from one tribe to another. It has a custom for a different 
purpose and things like that. We all realize this, but 
I think we do have some paramount issues. If you go to 
the southwest, if you got to the Western Washington Indians, 
that love for nature is the same. The love for land Is 
the same. It is just exactly the same principle idea. 

Maybe they do it and express it a different way, but the 
value is the same, you see. And the same thing with 
sharing with one another their material things like the 
potlatches used in many, many different parts of the 
country and different ways of sharing things together, 
food and meterial things- The white man’s way, the society 
we are in now, is entirely in contrast for this. You have 
to try to make all you can get, earn all you can get, and 
save as much as you can and give as little as possible. 
Anyway — except when you go to church, then give all 
you can. But these are where we are getting into a conflict 
ourselves. Now, because we are bringing In this custom, 
which is different from what our granddads did. We are 




different In those certain things, but there are some 



paramount values that have a deep effect on Indian children, 
because it’s in their heritage, and they don't even know 
that in most cases. They go to school, and they don’t 
realize why they react themselves « If you quiz them, 
they wouldn’t know, but it’s in them, in the system, 
so here it iSo 



MRSo DRUMHELLEPv • Then maybe what we are 
saying is that the teacher in the classroom has to know 
the overall values, and in the particular school he is in, 
he has to know the custom of the area, 

MRd WILBURS He doesn't have to know the 
customs in the area. 

lffi.Sc. DRUIMELLER: We won't try to STommarize 

that . 



MRSo HILIAIRE: You can ad-lib that, you 

know. If you are in any way hospitable, you are going 
to allow the other person to have an equal course in the 
conversation, so the customs can be absorbed through 
understanding of humanity. But the values, you know, 
lt*s just like saying we can cut truth in half, and it's 
impossible to do that. You either have truth and beLleve 
in it, which is a value, you have a value, and there are 
very distinctive values that the Indians hold in a universal 
way. Once you get ahold of these, then you can do all these 
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modifications and emphases that are necessary-, 

MRS o DRUMHELLER; So the universal values 
are the things that we have just been talking about hereo 
Tom and then David, 

FATHER CONNOLLY: I was just going to 

suggest that it seems like the whole group is trying to 
do the work of the committee , and it might be easier Just 
for the committee on Indian values — like you suggested, 
let the coiranittee hammer out these ideas, 

DRUMHEL LE R : Dave was next, 

MRo MILES: We have thrashed this around 

for about two days now, but one of the basic — to 
establish a basic value, we must have cooperation, which 
I have from just hearing your discussions. If you don’t 
cooperate, your values will become nil. It’s nothlngo 
So in this conmlttee that we have now, I know in your 
reservations how hard It is to get a member on the school 
board or faculty. We have Lapwal High School with 19 
teachers and only one Indian certified teacher. Now, you 
can see that line demarcation between, you know, non- 
Indians and Indians o What I have found through some 
hard experience is this: If you do not cooperate among 

the Indians or non-Indians, your values become nothlngo 
They are just nil, so here we are trying to establish 
some values. Well, what are we going to do about it? I 
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think if you put this in the hands of a committee, to 
select a committee or you have alread 3 r selected a 

committee. Let them do it. I was just talking to Mary 
before we met this morning. That is one thing that is 
lacking, cooperation, unity. One thing I know is the 
other day there were no professors here from Gonzaga 
University, I guess maybe they don’t care whether we 
have a meeting or not. There is a lack of attendance 
of those who are interested in education, and if they are 
Interested in our Indian education, then what should we 
do then, I am looking at it from the standpoint of a non- 
white person. So in order to establish values we got to 
be cooperative. We got to unite together, and so forth 
and so on. 

>®.S. DRUMHELLER: Dick Iverson. 

>®.o IVERSON: 1 don’t know how to say this, 

I think this group ought to deal with the thing Father 
just raised, that time Is running out, I am confused in 
my own mind, Mr, Chairman. You know, where are you going 
from here, under what auspices are you operating, how 
do you Intend to meet. We spent two days, and two days 
before, labeling all kinds of things that need to be dealt 
with. Now, we are going back over the same kinds of 
processes again. It seems to me from my viewpoint that 
we are not — you have got to become now somewhat task— 
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Ofientedj and I don't know how you Intend to meet today 
oi" intend to do these things, but you are much better off 
breaking into groups of people who have Interests. bet 
that group define something, but a group this Targe is 
simply not going to get this any place. 

MRSo DRUIHELLER: Well, Dick, we spent a 

lot of time coming to these areas that we feel are the 
highest priorities o What we are doing now is saying, 
yes Indeed, these are the priorities. They are conniiunica- 
tions, something about values, whatever we want to call 
it, and we have a couple of more on the list. What we 
are trying to determine here is what, in fact, are those 
areas . Then what I hope we could come to would be a task 
assumption, task orientation to determine then, and that 
would be the next thing after we decide what it is, to 
say, "All right. We want to meet once a month, or we 
want to meet once every two months. We want to meet in 
such and such a place," or whatever. Once the committees 
are set up, there would be people who would be most 
interested in certain ones of these and would volunteer 
to serve on them so that we can start moving forward. 

1^0 IVERSONS Well, then, my suggestion 
would be, why don’t you figure that out first so that — 
MRS. DRUMHELl^R: I did when I started. 

MRo IVERSON: But It’s not been organized 
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to my knowledge 3 because is everybody else except me 
aware of how you are going to proceed from this point on? 
It’s a very, very general, nebulous thing in my mind in 
terms of your getting together o Who was going to get 
together? There are finances, and these are the things 
you should be dealing with at this point in time instead 
of continuing with the rhetoric that we have had for the 
last four days* I don’t say that is not of value, but 
I am just saying that now comes the time that you better 
get some structure, or I don’t see where you are going. 

MRS o DRUMHELLERj That is exactly what we 
are doing is determining what we are to do and how we are 
going to do it o 

MRq IVERSON: Well, then, I misunderstood 

the conversations 

^®.So DRUMIELLER: Precisely that. Richard 

Falknor . 



FALKNOR: Excuse me. I have to leave 

very shortly, but I wanted to make a couple of points before 
I left. First, in terms of priorities: Certainly in 

terms of priorities, if the congressional delegation is 
going to do anything, we have to have very explicit concrete 
priorities. They must be manageable priorities, and not, 
as Dr. Iverson has said, rhetorical priorities. The 
priorities, however, must be Indian priorities* They can’t 




be our priorities. In this regard let me, however, say a 
couple of things that I think the conference has wandered 
from a bit. This a conference in developing higher 
education curriculum, and while I think it's extremely 
valuable to discuss Indian and Non— Indian values, this must 
be focused in some very concrete higher education curriculum. 
Now, Saul Blackman, a number of you remember from the pre- 
conference, kept using the phrase, *»What happened during 
the period between Wounded Knee and Alcatraz?" He often 
referred to the Indian removal, and this kind of history 
is valuable perhaps = But let me just suggest a couple 
of other things, and if it doesn't meet Indian priorities, 
then perhaps you can come up with some better examples , 

But simply one thing: Indian children need to be taught 

in high schools — how do we teach teachers In the 
coimnunlty colleges and universities to set up relevant 
courses In Indian history, and but that I mean use the 
case study method which I haven't heard discussed at all. 

Let me give you Just two possible case studies, which are 
very relevant. One Is the Colville Restoration Act and 
how the tribe has been forced to adopt It, That is still 
very relevant. The other is how Indian water rights were 
badly abridged in the Yakima area and the use of materials 
that we could certainly get you on the Ahtanum controversy . 
You could think of many other specific case studies to give 
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the Indian student a means of understanding how he got 
to where he iSj why his rights were abridged, how he could 
collect material to understand these things, and what his 
remedies are. 

Most important o£ all, however, I must 
emphasize — yesterday you passed a resolution in which you 
stated your desire that the controlling directorate of the 
PoNoIoCo primarily be two-thirds Indlano We must know 
timely whether you are serious about this. When I say 
serious, I mean whether you plan in the next few weeks 
in a consorted campaign to implement it cr whether it was 
merely rhetoric or whether you feel it is infeasible — a 
good idea, but infeasible — and instead you would like 
to set up your own Institute of Indian studies serving 
the Inland Empire. This we must know very quickly because 
we can’t then make any decisions on representing you or 
representing PoN.IoCo or anyone else. This is something 
that neither Indian or non-Indian can cop out on. You 
either have to come to a decision on it in the next two 
weeks, or we just have to chalk It up as rhetoric. We are 
not taking a position. It’s up to the Indian people here 
as to what they want to do. The only obligation you have 
to your elected representative is, for God’s sake, tell 
us. Is it rhetoric, you know? Is it just talk, or are you 
serious? Please let us know soon which way you want to go. 
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Any way you want to go to meet Indian priorities is fine 
with us 5 but please do it, whichever way you go. I Just 
want to emphasize that as much as possible. I don't think 
that we can pass a resolution like that — the Indian 
people can pass a resolution like that and then sort of 
go off and reflect on it for six months, because then 
it becomes a dead issue like that awful termination issue, 
an issue that ties up for years doing anything on any 
real substantial concrete matters. Like Dr. Iverson was 
talking about, we must talk about concrete matters of the 
higher education curriculum of young Indian children in 
the best sense of the word, how to control our own 
destiny. What I guess we want to know from you is what 
are you guys going to do right now in terms of helping 
your kids control their own destiny, and I don't mean 
in a rhetorical way, but in a concrete resource-allocation 
way, in tangible ways, in little incremental ways? And I 
guess what we're saying overall, and this Is certainly 
my boss's message on Indian affairs, is vote, vote, register 
to vote, participate in local elections, and vote in any 
other arena that you may deem proper to try to get sufficient 
standing and power. But if you don't vote, you are not 
effect Ive . 

HIlilAIRE: You know, in kind of response, 

it seems to me at this point the things that you are talking 
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about are white activities. They have been done to the 
Indians by whites, and actually all we have been able to 
do is respond to them in such a way that we survive as 
a people* That is what we are doing, and we are doing it 
Just as hard as we can, 

MElo FALKNOR: Excuse me. Be specific about 

what I have suggested that is a white activity? 

MRS. HILLAIREi The case studies that you 
were mentioning — 

f®.o FALKNOR: You don’t have to take our 

suggestions, but come up with a suggestion. 

^®.S * HILLAIRE: And you folks haven’t heard, 

which is the response to the poem I keep -- 

iy®.o FALKNOR: Well, set up a training 

program and teach us how to hear, Itoybe we need a program 
to teach us how to hear. Well, do that then, 

MRS* HILLAIRE: Until you sit still and 

listen -- 

MR.O FALKNOR: It’s too ad hominem for me 

to accept, 

MRS , HILLAIRE : What will you take as 

proof? Will we all have to be. hanging out here some 
place in effigy to significantly prove to you that we 
have done something? 

MR, FALKNOR: You don’t have to prove anything 
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MRS® HILLAIRE: You Just got through telling 

us we are going to have to prove something . 

MR. FALKNOR: If we are going to be most 

effective in representing you and your priorities, then 
let us have some suggestions, some kinds of concrete 
programs that will be somehow meaningfully your own in 
teaching them what happened not only in Indian history, 
in vague unspecific injustices, but in specific recent 
events that they can relate to their present voting 
activities. That is the only suggestion, 

MRSo HILLAIRE: Well, participation cannot 

be more direct, and that is what we are asking for. That 
is the proposal, 

MR. FALKNOR; What is our area of this 
agreement? Would you narrow it and define it? 

MRS. HILLAIRE; The thing of it is, there 
is no area, and what you are asking for is what we are 
doing real hard. For some reason you are not catching 
the message, 

DRUMIELTER; If we form a committee 

here and determine 

1^0 FALKNOR; Let me add one thing. We 
have got too great an opportunity to let it slip away. 

All I want to do is be super-safe, I am catching the 
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message. I am most impressed by the effort that has gone 
on here, Mrs. Hillaire, but I want you to win, I want 
you guys to win, more accurately, I don't want you to lose. 

I don’t want you to make any mistakes and slip. Those 
are my remarks, and I am afraid that with your sensitivities 
toward culture, you may overlook the more nitty-gritty 
and lose. That is my concern. That Is what I am really 
saying at this level. If I am wrong I really hope I 
am wrong, but please don't let it slip. That is all I am 
saying. Excuse me, Betty* 

MRS* DRUMHELLER* Well, I was going to say, 
Richard, if we here set a committee and go into the state- 
ment of Indian values and incorporate that into the things 
that we asked to be done at the local level and at the 
congressional level, you then would be in a position to 
listen to that; is this correct? 

MRo FALKNOR; We would be in a position to 
convey it to the members, but, for God's sake, setting 
up committees ain't no substitute for coming to grips 
with that resolution yesterday. This is what I am afraid 
of. Setting up committees, talking about values and 
priorities are no substitute for taking a very hard 
position as to whether you want to Implement your resolu- 
tion yesterday. This is your business and the P*N,I.C.'s 
business and the trustees' business, or whether you want 
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to set up your own organization. It’s completely your 
own decision. This is a decision on which there are 
arguments and merits on both sides. We are not taking 
a position on it, but don’t think that setting up committees 
is a substitute for taking the bull by the horns, I know 
you are not saying that, Betty e 

MRSo DRUlflffiLLER: No, I am not saying that. 

If it has a bearing on it, if we establish some concrete 
priorities of things we want to look at, we will then be 
able to say to PoN=IcCe, ’’These are the things that we 
wish to do. These are the things that we know are needed.” 
Then we would be able to say — and then we can carry on 
about this resolution and the effect that what we want to 
do has and how that relates to us c 

NR. FALKNORi That is a question of tactics. 

My only message Is, don’t again be declved. It’s merely 
— that is not what you intend, I think that it ought to 
be made absolutely clear that setting up committees is 
no substitute for taking the bull by the horns. Maybe 
it’s unnecessary to say thato If I have been redundant, 
than I apologize, 

MRS, COVINGTON: I want to see If I under- 

stand Mr, Falknor. We could sit here and set up a commit- 
tee, but it will not be recognized by the Pacific Northwest 
Indian Center board of directors, or we are not a part of 
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it until we are a part of that board. If we are a part 
of that Indian board that this resolution we passed yes-’ 
terday was about, that board could then set up tha coinmit- 
tees. Would that be more effective? Is that what he is say 
Ing, or go ahead and do what we want to do here today? 

MRSo DRIM!EL1£R: Well, I think — I don’t 

know. I'm not going to put in Richard Falknor's 
mouth, so I think I will let him speak to that, 

1VE.O FALKNOR: I am saying that while It's 

terribly important to set up committees to define goals 
so that you can distill the concrete results of this 
conference from such efforts, while that is terribly im- 
portant, the central overriding issue is the umbrella 
under which the committees work. It's whether you decide 
to implement yesterday's resolution and to go for broke 
and petition the PoNdsCp -- because that is what it 
amounts to — for two-thirds Indian control on their 
governing board and ultimately authority, or whether you 
decide to set up a different kind of an umbrella, your 
own institute. But if we let this thing hang fire, it 
will be Just like the termination thing hanging fire and 
tying up any really useful program, 

MRS, DRUMIELLERs Okay, 

FALKNOR: We are really talking about style 

here and tactics more than we are talking about anything 



else 
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MRS, DRUMHELLER: That’s right, but I think 

in talking to the individual people who have attended this 
conference they have attended many conferences where 
there is a report. The report sits on a shelf. We can 
come out of this conference with some working conroittees, 
with a way of communicating what those committees do, whether 
it’s under the PoNoIoC. umbrella or whether it’s under 
something else, we will at least have gone somewhere with 
this conference, and I don’t think one depends on the 
other, I think we should make our determination of where 
we want to move and how we want to move and let the 
umbrella happen. 

MRo LEONARD: Denny Leonard. There as 

Mr, Falknor was talking, I fept feeling like j\unping up. 

Yes, we are going to Implement the resolution, you know. 

We are going to do it, but, you see, T have no way of 
knowing whether the resolution is going to be Implemented 
or not. And to me, yesterday I was really sad at the time 
that the resolution was passed when the Father got up and 
said, ”We will consider your resolution,” and there in the 
auditorium were all the Indian people talking about two- 
thirds Indians on the board, and they had to see about what 
was going to happeno It just seems logical to me — I can’t 
answer It, and most of the people here can’t answer it. 
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but the board can answer it. We have no say, so I don’t 
know who Is directing the question to me. He isn't direct- 
ing the question to me, but who can answer him, will there 
be a serious implementation, or will there not. 

MRSo DRUMHEL,I£R* It doesn't have to be. 

We can move ahead with these committees. We can go ahead. 
If the trustees of the P.N.I.C, accept the resolution, 
fine, then this whole activity can happen under the Pacific 
Northwest Indian Center, If they do not, then it will be 
up to the desires of the Indian people what group they want 
to work with or whether to form a new one In order to 
move ahead on this educational job that has to be done, 

FATHER CONNOLLY: I think that a lot of these 

determinations cannot be made right now until these two 
groups have had chances to work these ideas out, but I 
would suggest that this fall — I forget the date right 
now, but the Annual Northwest Indian Education Conference 
will be held in Yakima sometime in September — anybody 
remember the dates? 

UNKNOWN: October, 

FATHER CONNOLLY: Those announcements have 

been sent out to all the tribes of the Northwest Regional 
Education Conference that is held every year, and at that 
time we could probably make a further step in having 
determined which way things are going to go. There could 
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be a special meeting at that giroup, and a lot of these 
people will all be there j and we might have some indication 
from the board of the Pacific Northwest Indian Center 
at that time if they are disposed to accept the substance 
of the resolution or not, 

MRS, DRUMIEL1£R: Dick? 

MR, IVERSON* Well, it seems to me if the 
Indian people decide that what they want is PoNoI.C,, right 
now is the time where they can begin to consider the 
kinds of pressure that can be brought to bear to accomplish 
that. It seems to me a cop out just to sit back and say, 
’*We have no influence," There are all kinds of pressures, 

I think, that Indian people can bring to bear on that 
PaN.I.C, *s board to accomplish what you want. Now, if 
you decide that is not what you want, then you ought to 
be talking about organizing some kind of a platform upon 
which you can speak from. To sit around and develop a 
program and have no platform upon which — No. 1, you have 
to finance it, No,2, you have to speak from it to get 
the kinds of things you want. That is the crucial issue 
now. If you want PoNol.Co, what can you do with the 
kinds of pressures, and I suppose you should even discuss, 
are there non— Indian pressures that can be brought to 
bear on the board to accomplish what Indian people if -- 
and that is the Issue you have to deal with, and if you 



don’t deal with that Issue, then you ate not letting your 
people determine your own destiny. It seems to me. 

MRS. DRUMIELLER: Hank? 

MR. SIJOHN: I appreciate the coiranents that 

Mr, Iverson made, and I am quite sure his concern Is probably 
as great as mine, but I sincerely believe that at heart 
I am a little bit closer to the topics and to the subjects 
which he Is trying to endeavor to put across and hammeri.ng 
away at one specific point, and that Is financing. That 
comes later o It is a second priority to me. My first 
priority Is Indian education. Now, we have been called 
together here through possibly contacts made through my 
own efforts, but under the sponsorship of P.N.IoC. And 
to go through and haggle over specific points again like 
at yesterday's meeting on some of these — these can be 
Incorporated into many different channels, and it is my 
own personal estimation that we have got to start this 
thing at the grass roots, and that Is at the tribal level, 
the educational level, or the educational committee. From 
this then we have got to employ the various programs, 

JoOoM. programs 874 to get qualified counselors into these 
schools even to the special tutoring corranltment that I 
proposed and tried to explain yesterday. These are to 
help the students themselves. In conjunction with this,' 

I think there is a great deficit of correlation between 
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the secondary level and college level, and I think that 
it is a standing proposition here now and for this 
committee to establish the fact that the directors of the 
Indian education programs at the college level should 
make some effort to contact the tribes so that there can 
be better communications between the people and the schools. 
If we can’t implement the programs within the school 
districts where these trouble spots are, then why can’t 
we go to the top with the Director of Indian Education 
at 0l3nnpia. We can sit here and we can talk and we can 
quibble about these points, but what is it going to get 
us if we don’t get to the basics for which we were put 
here at this conference and invited? Now, we are discussing 
Irrelevancies at least as far as getting to the core of 
this matter of Indian education. Now, I want to propose 
that if the Pacific Northwest Indian Center is going to 
be a core of Information, a repository of information in 
booklets and pamphlets, I propose that the tribal council 
members — and there are quite a few here — the Indian 
educational representatives of the tribes, so that they con- 
sider very definitely that they should do something to 
take a hand in the education of their own children on their 
own reservation. In conjunction with this, they should 
see to it that we get Indian counselors, and we have got 
to fight for these things. You know that. The directors 
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of the Indian education programs in the colleges definit ly 
should establish coiranunicat ion among the various tribes. 
Now, when you get this thing and stop worrying about fund- 
ing, the funding, as Mr. Falknor has stated, it * s going to 
come, but we have got to establish these priorities, 
and these are the priorities that I am talking about. 

MR. McGinnis ; I agree with Mr. SiJohn, 
we need to educate to give the first priority, but it 
seems that unless the political structures change and 
shift the PoNoI.C. program, I don’t think we are going to 
get the kind of program that we want . We are not going 
to be able to dictate what the Indian people want in Indian 
education unless that two-thirds majority appears on that 
council or whatever it is called. And I think if we let 
it go, just let it settle without getting it through, 
carrying it through, I think there is a good possibility 
that It will never happen. And that is the whole thing, 
the reason why the Blacks and the Chicanos and the Indians 
in this country were treated the way they were, was because 
of the fact that nobody challenged them* Since people 
have begun to challenge the racism, and so on, in this 
country, they have reacted. 

I believe personally in compromise, but 
there is a time and there are certain areas where you 
can’t compromise, and I think this is one of them. Indian 
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programs will not be carried through like we want i£ we 

don’t have a two- thirds majority on that committee, or 

whatever it Is, to carry out the programs of the educational 

committees that we set up if it is not directed from the 

top by Indian thought, Indian acts. How could it possibly 

be, you know, on the lower echelons, or whatever it is? 

I hate to keep quibbling about this, but I really think 

that we shouldn’t let this slip, 

MRo DAN lYALL: I agree heartily with Henry’s 

statements, but I would like to amend what he said to 

include not only the tribal Indians, but the urban Indians, 

Now we have over 2,000 Indians presently living in Spokane, 

attending the public schools. Some have dropped out, some 

are not attending school, and I don't know how many in 

Seattle and in Portland. We have the same problem, so 

Indian education is just as important to the urban Indian 

as it is to the reservation Indian, 

I am not making any complaints, I made 

my move years ago, but many programs are designed primarily 

for reservation Indians, and certainly they have their 

problems , but I think the urban Indian should be included 

on this study, these are to occur in the classroom, the 

( 

1 

teacher is primarily the eurrlculuin. No matter what we 
think, that teacher is going to teach the way he wants 
to teach or has been taught to teach, and if we can make 
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these resources available and have priorities and these 
priorities get into courses of study on the state level, 
on the various school district levels, where they are 
readable, understandable, measureable and teachable, then 
our kids are going to benefit. 

1 have a daughter that catches all kinds 
of hell in school because she is the only Indian student in 
school, and I know exactly what she is going through. 

MR.Sc DRUiyHELLER : Dan, in speaking to this, 

this concept In relationship to what Duane said, how do 
you see these committees working, with PoNoI.C., or if it 
is impossible there, how else? 

Mlo lYALL: Well, I suggest first we work 

with them, since they are funding this particular conference 
and they Invited us here under a grant under H.E.W., 
$60,000.00 grant that they ' are operating with Indians in 
mind, to help Implement the Northwest Indian Center's 
total program, and education is one phase of It, along 
with the paintings and architecture and archives, and so 
on. This is only one phase of it. They are enlisting 
Indian help, and I would suggest we try to work getting 
on that board and getting Indian input in on this level. 

PRSs DRUMlELTiERs What is your view toward 
going ahead and setting committees today as perhaps the 
way that might Let the board of trustees know the types of 
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things that the Indian people would be interested in? 

MR* lYALi.: Well, I wish we had done it 

yesterday. What I mean by that is, these priorities, I 
think, could have been dealt with in the people here in- 
dividually in small groups and written their priorities 
in half a day, I think the sooner the better, 

^®,S a DRUMIELIER: The sooner the better 

to continue on this vein of getting those committees 
going, 

Alex had his hand up, 

SHERWOOD; Friends and neighbors, fellow 
members, as you know, I have been here since tne beginning 
of this gathering here and I have been very much confused 
right from the beginning, because you know me, some of 
you people know me, that whenever we get together, re- 
gardless of what the problem is, you often heard me get 
up and say a word or two. But from the time I got her 
until now, until the man that came and visited our 
reservation got up and said something just a minute ago, 
Mr, Henry SlJohn, arranged a meeting with the Spokane 
Tribal Council, which consists of an educational conmlttee, 
as well. Some of the other tribes have educational 
committees within your tribal council, but the Spokanes 
only has three council members, so that responsibility 
falls onto their laps, too. So when Henry come to our 
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reservation and I met with the tribal council and he 
presented his intentions, what he wants to do, wants to 
take it onto himself, which I was very thankful of that 
part, that he can go around and visit different tribes 
and make kind of a survey concerning education, not only 
speaking of colleges and anything like that, the way I 
understood it was right from the beginning of a child 
entering to a school up to the college level, which I 
have been working for my tribe something like 30 years and 
that is one of my goals right from the time that I accepted 
the nomination to be on a council, because you are looking 
at a man with no education at all and that has been my 
goal, and I thought when Henry got through meeting with 
us, he said, ’’We are going to call on you people sometimes 
when the surveys are all prepared and we are going to get 
together and put our heads together and come up with some 
programs concerning Indian children,” It doesn’t matter 
as far as the Spokanes is concerned, it don’t matter 
where the Spokane child is at. Just like the gentleman 
spoke over there, we have quite a few members living here 
in Spokane, Well, if we come up with something that will 
help us, help me, to take care of the school children 
within my jurisdiction, within my authority, well, that Is 
what I am looking for, I’m wondering how these kids here 
in Spokane, members of my tribe, are getting along, and 
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that Is the reason I supported Henry StJohn to make the 
survey, and I thought that when we get together here with 
the rest of the tribal leaders, educational committees, 
that we are going to come up with something that I can 
take home and tell the rest of my council, ’’Here Is what 
come out of this meeting. Now, let’s get busy, the rest 
Is up to us," because I always blame myself as a leader 
of a tribe for not doing my duty, fulfilling my duty by 
not making studies of what we are talking about or trying 
to talk about here, but seems like that we talked about 
one thing, pretty soon we are talking about something 
else. 

I think this conference here or the study 
or the survey that was made by Mr. SlJohn begins right 
from this first grade, or maybe even lower than that, What 
are we going to do with our kids? How are we going to be 
able to handle them, because It is up to us? Once a 
program is set up, once the agreement or whatever we have 
here is set up, that is what I’m going to have to follow, 
hoping that I can gain or get away from what has been 
mentioned here, such as a dropout. We do have that 
problem at home. Probably not as bad as some people put 
it, but we do have problems within our school. Our school 
is a public school and, or course, maybe the reason that 
we don’t have as much of a problem as some of the reports 
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that has been made Is because we control the school, the 
students. We have something like over 90 percent Indians 
going to public school at our school In Wellpinlt, and 
also we control the school board. We have probably almost 
100 percent Indians serving on the school board, but at the 
same time we do have problems and that is the reason I 
accepted from my council to come and attend this meeting 
here, because I was supposed to bring something back 
constructive, agreed by different leaders from different 
parts of our state or even neighboring states, what we 
can do and hope to do to get away from this dropout and 
how we can Improve our standards with the different 
colleges, our relationships with the community that has 
been mentioned here several times, and that is what we 
need, and part of that responsibility is up to me as a 
leader of a tribe to go to the schools on my own and 
visit them and feel them out Just how they feel about the 
kids • 

I am quite sure that I don’t think there is 
a school in our state, in the country, whether it is college 
or high school or what have you, that will say, ”No, we 
don’t want your children,” and that is why that I am telling 
you people, I’m sorry to say this, but I have been very 
nruch confused since I have been here, so I hope that we 
can get on the right track, as Mr. SiJohn’s efforts, he 
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made the survey, and I believe that I thought the other 
day when we met at the Indian Center and when he read out 
the reasons and the causes, and what have you, that we 
could go along with, or maybe the problems, one of those 
items that he had on the list, and we can come up and come 
together with some of it, 

I don’t think that this here has any bearing 
of this other thing that come up here. Seemed like just 
about the time we get on the right track, well, something 
else comes in, I don’t think that has any connection what 
ever. It might have, but I sure don’t see it. The 
Northwest Center here, I believe that the Indians as a 
whole is supporting that. Maybe Just by heart, but, as 
you know, whenever you are serving a tribe of Indians , 
when you make a commitment, especially on helping out with 
such a thing as money, you are talking about the whole 
tribe, you arc not talking about Just yourself or your 
authority or anything like that. So that is a big Issue 
right here. I think whenever we talk about that, it 
should be kind of a separate deal altogether, because 
it concerns the whole tribe. 

Another thing I want to mention, too, that 
has been mentioned here in the last two days, school 
teachers^ and as the experience of myself, I have served 
on the school board at our school at Wellplnlt probably 
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fouf or five times since I have been v.?orklng for the tribes 
and whenever you get an Isolated school like Wellpinits 
it is a long waySs something like 50 miles from Spokane, 
it is about the nearest city, no matter what you got to 
offer, you are not going to get the teachers that we 
were talking about here. Seems like that at times we 
are lucky to pick up what was mentioned here time and time 
again, teachers just out of college, we are lucky to get 
those, because all the eKpert or the higher-educated 
teachers, they don’t want to go to Wellpinlt, it is too 
far from the city, so that is one problem that I don't 
think, no matter what we do, we cannot cure that. It is 
just the location of our school, although the school is 
good, accredited high school and all that, but those 
teachers are not going to come there. 

Thank you, 

WILBUR: May I make a suggestion? I 

think we should proceed with the business we were called 
here for this morning. This whole thing started out over 
a name or a title. We are not that uptight about it, 

I think when we were called here together for, and as I, 
as one member, like Alex comes from a tribe of Indians 
who are trying to make the grade to the best of their 
ability, and I felt my input might be, of course, a little 
bit because of experience we have had with our Indian 
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children on the reservation. What I have heard here this 



mornlngj It confused me, I don’t just exactly know where 
we are going to end up at. However, 1 feel the Importance 
of this conference and I have to say this, too, this 
conference has been good, we are drawing out Ideas, I 
think, Mr, SiJohn brought out a very fine report. It 
must have caused him an awful lot of work, he must have 
spent a lot of effort Into that. In fact, I know he did 
at our reservation or our locality* I was not able to 
give all the input into that report that he has got. 

Then when I got here, I had other things I wanted to 
present that we didn’t present when he was out there, 
so the conference has had its meaning, meaningful results, 
and I think from the things that have been brought out 
by the various different speakers here the last three 
days, these include Indian teachers, Indian students, 
tribe people, other personnel, non-Indian people who have 
been working with Indian education who are very, very 
helpful to us, we need them, we can’t bar them out when 
they are coming in here to contribute towards us. They 
are just as much a part of our work as we are, because 
they have got something to contribute toward the very 
thing we are working for, and we do need these resources. 
Now rather than argue about all the points 
again that we have gone over the last two days, I would 
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rather proceed with your Intention this morning of setting 
up these committees and taking the gamble that something 
Is going to come out of It later* 

WRSo DRUMHELLER; That’s right. 

MRs WILBUR I That is the way I feel, it 
is more or less a gamble, but I feel it is important for 
once and for all, let’s go get something down in writing, 
some good, cold, practical facts, and I think this is what 
we want* I don’t think we should bicker about this, that, 
or the other thing, or anything like that. Facts that 
are causing our problems is what we want to find out and 
how to correct them, 

MRS o COVINGTON : As one of the board of 

trustees or directors of Pacific Northwest Indian Center, 

I would like to see that this resolution that we passed 
yesterday be implemented, I would like to have the board 
of trustees hold a meeting on the 21st of August to see 
if this will be implemented. If this is not implemented 
at that time, then I think then we should be talking about 
another group that will use what we say in this resolution, 
so if you could draw up something — 

t®.S , DRUMHELLERj Are you proposing this 
as a motion, Lucy? 

^B.S , COVINGTON I Yes, I move that we hold 
a board of trustees meeting on August 21st, and I would 
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like to have you write and give notice to all the board 
members o 

I^Sa DRUMHELLER; It has been moved by 
Lucy Covington that this group ask the board of trustees 
of the Pacific Northwest Indian Center to call the meeting 
by August 21st to make a determination on the resolution* 

MRS. COVINGTON: Right. 

I®.So DRUMHELLER: Is that complete? 

MRSo COVINGTON: Right, 

DRUMHELI£R: It has been seconded by 

Dan lyall, Denny Leonard, Duane McGinnis. You said the 
21st of August? 

MRS. COVINGTON: 21st of August. 

mSp DRUMHELI£R: By the 21st of August. 

This will be a special meeting called by the board of 
trustees , 

MRS. COVINGTON: So we will not be discussing 

it any further. We have taken too much time already this 
morning . 

NRSp DRUMHELLER: All right, Lucy, you 

realize that you would have to get, under the bylaws of 
the trustees, others to help you call the meeting and this 
sort of thing, that Is, the workings of It, that you would 
be willing to carry on if this motion passes? 

mSp COVINGTON: Yes. 
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^ffi.So DRUMHELLERi Is there discuss ton on 
the motion? Let's have only the Indian members of this 
conference participate in this voting on the motion. 

MRs lYALL: I think if P.N.I.Co rejects 

this resoluttonj I think an alternative could be brought 
In to the Johnson' 0 'Malley program. I feel that funds 
are adequate nowj the budget has been Increased 40 percent 
this year, and if we feel that this Is part of the educa- 
tional system of the State of Washington and the United 
States 5 that certainly many of these things could be 
funded through there as a peiTnanent structure. 

iy®.S, DRUMHELLER: Dan, as soon as we have 

the vote on this motion, would you propose that as an 
alternative and consider a date that this could be done 
and we will pose the second motion? 

Is there any further discussion on the 
motion that this body would recommend a meeting of the 
board of trustees on the 21st to resolve the resolution 
one way or the other, any further discussion on this? 

MR. LLOYD SMITH j I just wanted to make 
a point that the results of the meeting will be made known 
to the participants of this meeting. 

ms. D^TTMHE T.T.E R : We have been directed to 

make the results of the August 21st meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Pacific Northwest Indian Center known 
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to the participants of this conference. Is there any other 
discuss ton on the motion? 

PAULETTE MORIGEAU: I would like to suggest 

that all the tribal members here get in touch with the 
tribal council and have them write letters or get in touch 
with the board of trustees supporting thlso 

Mlo lYALL: Could we have a list of the 

board of trustees? 

IV®.S o DRUMHELLERj Lucy or Tom, does anybody 
here have a list of the board of trustees? 

Ruth, would you make a note to get that 
list of the board of trustees out to — you said the 
tribal councils? 

MISS MORIGEAU: Yes. 

KRS s DRUkHELLER: And the participants, 

or just the tribal councils? 

MISS MORIGEAU: Have the Indian participants 

here get in touch with their tribal council and have the 
council write letters of support, 

MRSo DRUMHELLER: The list of trustees then 

would be sent to all participants? 

MISS MORIGEAU; Yes. 

kffi.S, DRUMHELEER: For the participants to 

get in touch with the tribal leaders? 

MISS MORIGEAU: Yes , 
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ms, DRUMHELLERj Is there any further 
discussion on the motion? 

1^0 SHERWOOD: Only one thing here. The 

Kalispel Reservation is going to have their powwow on the 
same weekend , 

I^S , DRUMHELIER: The Kalispel Reservation 

has their powwow on that weekend, but would that conflict? 
Is there a Kalispel member on the trustees? 

MR, SI JOHN I No, no, 

ms, DRUMHELLER: Then I don't think that 

would conflict. 

FATHER CONNOELY* I think it would be rather 
difficult to call a full board together at this time of 
the year on short notice, 1 think this could be done, say, 
within a period of 60 days, enough room to operate, cer* 
talnly before the Northwest Indian Education Conference, 
when all these people will be together again, that Issue 
should have been resolved and they should know the answer 
to it. That will be several months, and 1 think it would 
be easier to get this done within that time, 

MRS, DRUtfflELI£R: Well, could you then 

recommend that it could be done by proxy so that the 
deadlines could be met so we can move ahead on Indian 
education? 

FATHER CONNOLLY: Yes. 
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MRSc DRUMHELLER: For those who could not 



attend. All right, there has been an amendment, we have 
got to vote. 

MRe TONASKET* I think that a person that 
would be on this board, they should be dedicated enough 
to take one day out after a two weeks’ notice to come 
in, sit on the meeting, and I think that if they don't, 
then we have really poor representation on the board. I 
think it is not too much for the people here to ask, you 
know, a couple of hours , one person. 

MRSo DRUMHELLER: Thank you, Mel. 

Is there any other discussion on the motion? 

MISS MORIGEAU: Will there be a group of 

people representing this resolution at the board meeting 
so that if the board members have any questions, they can 
ask them? 

MRS a COVINGTON: At the head of the board? 

MISS MORIGEAU: Yes, 

MRS. COVINGTON: I don't think — are they? 

MRS. DRUlfflELLER: The question Paulette 

asked, should there be members who have been participants 
in this conference present at the board meeting to answer 
questions that the trustees may have about the direction 
that Indian members want to set. You asked that that 
invitation be extended? 
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WR, TONASKET; I don’t think that It should 
be sent just to participants of this conference, I think 
It should be Indians, you know, advised that they have the 



right to come in and voice an opinion, 

^®.S, DRUMHELLER: Let us vote on the 

motion and then discuss the implementation of how it is 
to be done. 

MRo TONASKETj The question, 

MRS, DRUMffiLLER: The question has been 

called. All those in favor of the resolution to request 



the board of trustees to make a determination on the 
resolution presented yesterday on August 21st signify 
by raising their hands | those opposed. Is your hand 
still up on the ”yes" or was it opposed? 



MR, SIJOHN: No, I think we have to vote 

on the amendment first. Wasn't there an amendment proposed? 

MRS, DRUMHELUIR: We will vote on the motion 



first and then we will vote on the amendment, 
m. SIJOHN: Okay. 

hE.S, DRUMHELLER: ^ What was the amendment? 

It wasn’t an official amendmept, 

I 

Okay, let’s take the suggestions now on 
the implementation. Who Is going to write the letter to 
the board of trustees? 

I®.S, COVINGTON: I mentioned it when I was 
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making my motion that I would either have you or if Father 
Connolly would be willing. I don't know how much work he 
has. Would you be willing. Father? 

FATHER CONNOLLY: Yes. 

MRS. COVINGTON* Maybe, Father, being on 
the board of directors, he should do it, 

ms, DRUMffiLLER: All right. The letter 

will be drafted by the two members of the trustees that 
we have present. Father Connolly and Lucy Covington, Who 
actually signs it and mails it will be determined by them. 
The rest of what is contained In the letter chey will 
also determine as to the offer to have interested Indians 
present to answer any questions about the resolution. 

Ml, JIM WYNN: They should send a copy of 

the resolution with the letter so that the board members 
will have a change to discuss it. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: The other point under 

discussion was If two weeks is too soon and the people 
couldn't get there and this sort of thing. Also, a 
suggestion In the letter that they could vote by proxy 
or some such thing so that the vote can be taken of the 
trustees. 

All right, we have resolved then the 
action of this group as far as the resolution is concerned, 
is that correct? All right. 
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I do feel that to strengthen the request 
of the Indian participants at this conference, the Indian 
educators and education committee representatives, that if 
you have some concrete proposals on the conmiittees and the 
types of things that you want to look into, investigate, 
bring speakers in on, all of those kinds of things, that 
you should go ahead to make determinations on what these 
committees should be. We have already pretty much decided, 
but not formally, that the corrmiunlcation thing is necessary. 

We have talked about some of the others. If we could go 
ahead on that and decide what the highest priorities are 
in this conmittee work, maybe we could also move to the 
point of whether we would want this committee to be made 
up of people from tribes and urban groups, maybe we could I 

even get to the point of how often we think they should ^ 

meet, let them formulate the things that they should look 1 

into, using as a basis the research material that has been 3 

i 

done by Hank SlJohn, by Blane Hoyt, by Paul Mel chert, and 
start to move this thing into a direction where you can 
go ahead to implement the things that we have talked about 
for the last couple of days, if that is your wish. 

SHERWOOD: I think that each tribe that 

has — how can I say this? — members in a big amount, 
for instance, like ourselves, we have got quite a few 
members here in Spokane going to different schools, I think 
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we should have a member on that committee and other tribes 



O 

ERIC 



should be on there, too, in different locations. Spokane 
seems to be the main place for Indians to gather. I heard 
we got quite a few thousand Indians here from different 
tribes, I think those people should be connected with this. 
Their kids are going to school right here in the city, 

MRS. DRUMHELLER; I think the concept that 
we might be dealing with here, we are together, we have 
been discussing these things for a couple of days, some 
were at the preconference and discussed them for a couple 
of days at that time. Do we want to sort of continue 
in this wide a scope, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and maybe have something where we all keep in touch and 
are cotinnunl eating back and forth? Is this what we are 
talking about, or are we talking about a tribal group 
that would keep in touch with maybe a central committee 
here? We are talking about structure and what we need 
are some surveys as to how you think this thing could 
work best, 

MR, SHERWOOD: Of course, as far as members 

of each tribe, we got members all over the United States, 
as far as that goes, so I don^t know how that could be 
answered, 

tffi., SlJOHNj Betty, last year, last spring, 

I talked with Dr, Emerson, who is the superintendent of the 
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intermediate school district here in Spokane* He stated 
very definitely that he was very interested in having a 
man here that would establish an office and to kind of 
keep track of the Indian people that came into this area 
and especially those that come into difficulty in some 
way. But I was thinking as we are talking about this 
that we should definitely establish a liaison man here in 
education working through the office of P.NsI.C,, which 
can be done, whereby this individxaal can establish a con- 
tact and a contact with the reservation people, the tribal 
leaders 5 the educational representatives of the tribes, 
as well as the J.OoM, counselors of the schools on the 
reservation to work as a liaison between the students from 
the reservation to the area schools here in the metropolitan 
area of Spokane so that you would, in effect, then have a 
direct connection with the students that attend Eastern 
Washington, Whitworth, Gonzaga, and so forth, Spokane 
Connnunity College, so that this man then would work as 
an educator liaison officer between the factions, the 
college level and the local reservation people, so when 
a student came from Warm Springs, Oregon, or came from 
Browning, Montana, he would know where to go where he can 
get help and direction, and I think that this would be 
a great service that P.N.I.C. could work into a relation- 
ship to the fermenting of the process of education as per- 
taining to Indians, and I would i.ike to have a consideration 
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of this from the members of this group here, and I think 
that this is what is needed. This is one of the things 
that is neededo 

The students from the outlying areas, when 
they come in they are somewhat apprehensive as to where 
to go, what can they do, and I think this man would per- 
form an invaluable service of aid to the students. 

^®,S B DRUMHELLER : Duane . 

McGinnis J I would just like to say that 
I think that is an excellent idea. I hope there can be 
some implementation of the suggestion. 

MRS 6 DRUMHELIER; We might ask how many 
here would be Interested in serving on such a committee 
to work with this kind of person who is doing this? 

MR, McGinnis : Let me please qualify. One 

of the things I could do is any Indian education material 
that I get through the years, I will pass on to P.N.I.C., 
and also I am going to start reviewing books on Indian 
culture and history for a few Indian newspapers, and I 
will pass this information on to this educational liaison 
person, P.N.IbC., and help in that way, and If there is 
any writing of letters or anything, I could perhaps 
help in that way, and that is about all. This is one way 
I could help. 

I®S, DRUMHELLER: Thank you, Duane. 
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There were some other hands v?ho said that 



they would be interested In working with this kind of 
committee o I think we are talking there about that first 
committee that we were discussing, the communication thing. 

MRo McGINNIS: That newspaper, I would 

be interested In hearing from any of the participants 
that would be interested In starting something like this, 

I would be willing to work on that committee regarding 
the Pacific Northwest, P.NoI.C. newspaper, 

MRS, DRUMHEbliER : So we are talking then 

about communication, student— type of committee and one 
person on the job regularly. Who are the other people 
here Interested in serving on that kind of conmittee. 

Jim Wynn. 

MRo WYNN: I don*t know what kind of 

qualifications I would have, but I would certainly be 
willing to learn how I could help. 

MRS. DRUMHELliER : Okay, Blane, 

HOYT: I just wanted to say that I 

thought that was a pretty good idea. Father Connolly 
heads up the leadership division of P.N.I.C. As far as 
I know, that works pretty good, and this kind of person 
that would work with P.N.I.C., it is pretty difficult 
to get all these people together, you know, on comnlttees, 
but they could work with him, be kind of a centralized 



thing 



MRS o DRUMHEIjLER : Anyone else who would 

like to serve on that coriimittee with Hank SiJohn, Father 
Connollys Duane, Blane, Darlene McCarty, John King? Should 
there be other committees established, committees, perhaps, 
to look into how to Implement these things that were 
contained in Hank SiJohn's report? 

1®.S . COVINGTON: Betty, some students that 

will be attending Gonzaga may be Interested in helping 
with this type of thing, but people Just can't name these 
people now. 

MRS o DRUMHEL.LER: You would Include in that 

Cheney and the whole area, wouldn't you, Lucy? 

MRS . COV INGTON : Yes. 

iy®.S. DRUMiELLER* How many would be Interested 
to work on some of these committees that are working on this 
kind of Implementation to have them come to your local 
areas to exchange ideas and viewpoints? 

MR. SI JOHN: I think in conjunction with 

this, if there would be an office established within 
P.NqI.Co, it would take care of practically everything 
that you have on this sheet of paper. You could make the 
contact with the tribes , you could make contact with the 
J.O.M. counselors, you could make contacts with the 
school administrators at the secondary school level, you 



coxiXd keep iti contact with the college programs within 
this area 5 and very definitely this is what is needed., 
and if we don’t accomplish anything else besides the 
two things, passing this resolution and establishing 
the possibility of this kind of a Center and the role that 
P.N.IpC. can work on, I think that if we can do this, 
then from this office that can serve and/or orientate and 
call the meetings and hold the meetings here at P.N.I.Co 
of all the educational tribal representatives right here 
periodically. We could do it with the J.OoMo counselor 
committees, we could do it with the college director of 
college Indian program chairmen or directors, but all 
of this would be centralized and P.N.I.Co could work 
as a great liaison service between all factions, the 
implementation of programs, the implementation of new 
changes, of J.O.Mo programs, as well as other programs 
that could be useful out on the reservation, and then 
the implementation of curriculum, this could also be 
pursued through this office, but it has got to be done 
from some centralized point working in conjunction with 
the grass roots level with the various tribes. 

kClo lYALL: I believe that what we are do- 

ing here is discussing a board decision that has not been 
made. 

f®.. DRUMHELLER: That occurred to me, too. 
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MRo IYALLj And I think it is very good 
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and fine 3 but what we would like to have and what they 
determine is going to happen are two different things- 
MRSo DRUMHELLER^ Yes. and I think you had 
an alternative suggestion that you were going to make, 
something about what could be an alternative if it can't 
be done at PoN*I*Co 

MR, lYALL; Well* I have already mentioned 
that that would be under the Johnson~0 'Malley structured 
into the state, and this could be done in each individual 
state since Johnson-0 'Mai ley is going to be funded through 
state educational agencies on an individual state basis, 
where you have an Indian advisory council made up of 
members from various levels, tribal council, educators, 
lay people, professional people, and so on, 

MRS. DRUMHELEER: So we do have an alterna- 



tive, 

m, LLOYD SMITH: I just want to ask a 

qfuestion about this situation, because it may affect some 
of the participation, I was wondering if It would cover 
some of this follow-up meetings that we were discussing? 

I^S. DRUMHELLER* Yes, Okay, you want to 
know what happens next as far as this grant is concerned* 
All right, one, the full transcription verbatim of all 
the proceedings of this conference will be sent to you. 
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You can make whateveir use of this that you can in your 
area. You had In your registration packet the full 
information from the research work that was done. Make 
use of that however you can and however it helps you. 

Carry back to your people that what is trying to be done 
at the Pacific Northwest Indian Center through this 
conference is to establish means that the concepts that 
have been brought out here can be actToally moved forward 
where the hard work of putting proposals together, finding 
out who you have to contact, getting the people to go 
with you to help make It stick and getting things in. 

The next step on this conference will be 
an evaluation session, and I need volunteers, I need six 
people to serve on an evaluation of this conference, 

I think in light of the motion that was passed today, 
that this evaluation should probably take place August 
28 th, for example, after the trustees have had a chance 
to act, so I need six people and I would like volunteers 
to help on that evaluation session. I think the Indian 
people who have participated are the ones who should 
evaluate. You have evaluated from your point of view 
on the evaluation sheets that go to the Office of 
Education, but we want further evaluation. You will get 
a copy of that, and I am asking now for volunteers. 

HOYT: Do you want people that have 



worked on this, or do you want other people that have come 
and observed it? 

MRS, DRUMHELLER; I want people who have 
participated in this conference. 

Iffi., HOYT: In any way? 

MRS. DRUMHELLERi In any way. 

l®.o HOYT: I would volunteer, 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: Blane Hoyt, Hank SiJohn, 

Maude Hollow, Dan lyall, Tony Hollow. The names that 1 
have just mentioned, would you raise your hands so 1 see 
how many I have got? 

Lucy, could I ask you to serve on that kind 
of an evaluation? Does your time permit? 

MRS. COVINGTON: Have it the 22nd? 

MRS. DRUMHELIER: No, I think we can set 

the time, but I think it should be several days or week 
or so after the trustees have had a chance to meet. 

ms. COVINGTON: I could come on the 28th. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: You could come on the 

28th? 

MRS, COVINGTON: I can, but I have a long 

trip the following day. 

m.Se DRUMHEL L ER : Mel, could you serve in 

that capacity on the 28th, say? This will probably be 
for a couple of days. 



MR. WYNN: May I make a suggestion there? 

I don’t know If Sister Junette is avaiLablej but I would 
like to suggest her name. 

SISTER JUNETT'E MORGAN: I was going to raise 

my hand . 

MRS . DRUMHELLER : We can have more than 



six, we agreed, 

MRo DENNY LEONARD: I would like to suggest 

John Watson, He is not here now, but he is interested. 

He is from the University of Oregon. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: All right, John Watson’s 

name has been suggested. Sister Junette Morgan’s name has 
been suggested, 

MR., lYALL: I better be an alternate, 

MRSo DRUMHELLER: Well, we can have evening 

meetings in this hot weather. 

MADGE RAYA: I suggest Darlene McCarty, 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: That gives us some people 

to work with. Is there anyone else who would like to 
come to something like that? 

Now have I answered, Lloyd, your questions 

completely? 

MR. SMITH: No. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: I still haven’t? 



MR. SMITH: I should have clarified 



I am 



refeifirlng to also financing. This is the £ollow-*up 
committee . 

MRSo DRUMHELLERi Oh, the follow-up, what 
kind of proposal will come out of this? 

MRo SMITH; I mean, to the participants in 
particular that might be coming back to meet, is this in 
the proposal? 

MRS. DRUMHELLER; Oh, I see what you mean. 

We haven't really clarified that, have we? If this per- 
manent sort of committee gets going under the Pacific 
Northwest Indian Center and all these things that that 
entails, do we all want to serve again together to come 
back and report and to really keep this thing going, I 
think that is the question, and then if so, how would we 
manage to do that as far as finances Is concerned and 
location and those other things. Let's resolve this If 
we can . 

We had a pre-conference, 27 people . Many 
of the pre-conference participants are back. We have all 
been together for another couple of days. Do we want to 
come together again? Do we want to keep this thing 
going as a whole group? 

MRo WILBUR J At about what time? 

1K.S, DRUMHELLER; I would imagine in this 
case maybe once a year or twice a year, whatever the 
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Tfeportlng of a standing committee might find as they got 
their work done so you had something actually to take home 
and put to use. Maybe it could be quarterly ^ whatever you 
think. What are your views? First of all, do you like 
the idea? 

CECILIA ABRAHAMSON: How much authority 

does Father Schoenberg have over the P.NoIoCe board? 

MRS o DRUMHELLER: Father Connolly, would 

you care to address yourself to the question of how much 
authority does Father Schoenberg have over the P.Nel.Ce? 

FATHER CONNOLLY: He is the president of 

the corporation and a director, and he personally has 

probably helped put this whole thing together over the 

years and has gathered people on the board around him who 

are S3mipathetic, probably, to his concepts as they develop, 

i 

So actiially he has one vote, but in the concrete situation 
people probably tend to go along with his opinion a great 
deal , 

Father has asked me before to try to develop 
a board, he supports the Idea of what do the Indians want, 
and I think this is the first time that the Indians have 
come together and addressed themselves really to the 
concept of what really they do want In the P.N.I.Co, and 
I think this is a very good, valid expression of opinion, 
and it will be communicated to him, of course, by a report 



from this conference, I think it should be communicated 
to him by the tribes and by the educational Institutions 
that if this kind of a modification is made to guarantee 
majority Indian participation on the board, the tribes 
and Institutions would be very happy to work with this 
as a Center for Indian education, because then the Indians 
would be supporting it. It seems to me If the Indians 
are not supporting it as an organization, then it Is not 
going to be able to do very much in the whole field, and 
I think he will see this as much as anyone else, so 1 
think it is Important as an expression of Indians, and it 
will be very well relayed and expressed to him in letters, 
and he wants to do these good things, and I think it has 
just been a matter, you know, of Indian groups making their 
thoughts very clearly known, because if there is no 
Indian support and participation in the P.N.l.C., It is 
going to be only a relatively useful organization in the 
field of Indian affairs, and if P.NoI.C. wants to do some- 
thing effective, it is going to have to have this kind 
of participation and supiport. 

That is it as far as I can see, and I am 
sure that Father Schoenberg sees this, too. He is very 
concerned about the proper control and protection of all 
these extremely valuable matex*lals, and if he can be 
reassured that the Indian people participating feel just 
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as strongly about it as he doeSj and there won^t be an 
effort to channel funds over into a lot of other activities 
without putting up the museiim building, there won't be 
an effort to liquidate some of the holdings in order to 
have actual monies « If he can be reassured on some of 
these points, that the Indians are as concerned as he is 
about the protection and maintenance of the collections, 

I would hope that he would feel comfortable about moving 
in this direction. 

MIS o DRUMHELLEP, : We have one other member 

of the board of trustees heree Lucy, do you have anything 
you want to add to those conments about Father Schoenberg’s 
relationship to the center? 

^®.S • COVINGTON: Well, I know he is a very 

strong person at the head of the board and he had about 
complete control of the board when I was there this spring. 

Now, you want to understand I have been to 
just one board meeting, but he has been quite active, as 
he has stated in the past, and that's all I can say be- 
cause I haven't, you know, worked that long, 

MRSo DRUMiELI£R: Cecilia Abrahams on, 

MRS, ABRAHAMSONi Yes, my feelings if he 
was interested enough to be here today, 1 didn’t like 
some of his comments. If I were the Indians, where is our 
voice and we are off our limits, we are off the reservation. 



and I know he is a sinart man, he has a lot of control 
over this, we met with him, and now I feel we are wasting 
his time. If he says no to a lot of this, and again he 
has a lot of valuables that he has collected with a lot 
of time and effort o I thank Father Connolly for his sup“ 
port, because I know he works very hard. So for that 
reason, I, as a woman, am suspicious of everyone, 

MRSo DRUMHELLER: Thank you, Cecilia. 

SISTER JUNETTE MORGAN: I am Sister Junette 

Morgan. As Chairman of the Department of Education at 
Fort Wright College, possibly it might have some bearing 
in support of this motion we Just passed by the Indian 
people here present if our college of education supports 
that motion. In other words, if I send a letter to the 
board, I would have to be supplied immediately with the 
names of the people, because I wouldn’t know where to send 
them, but also if we would support whatever educational 
programs could be coordinated ai.J disseminated through 
PeN.I.C., provided it has an Indian majority and it is the 
will of the Indian people, and we would certainly be 
willing to do that, and also I would propose then that 
we approach the other colleges, particularly the education 
departments, and this is a very difficult time because a 
lot of these people have just finished summer session and 
are dispersing, but possibly we would be able to gain some 
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additional stirength, 

MRS, DRUMHE1j1£Ri I want to make sure I 
hear you right. Sister, There is a definite and strong 
commitment then by Fort Wright College? 

SISTER MORGAN: I can speak for the Depart- 

ment of Education, 

MRSo DRUMHELLER: For the Department of 

Education to implement the kinds of things we have been 
talking about here for a couple of days, provided that 
there is strong Indian participation in the Pacific North- 
west Indian Center, 

SISTER MORGAN: That’s right, I think many 

of you already know that I have been involved in Indian 
education for the past couple of years, particularly in 
the program in Nespelem and in-service programs with 
teachers of Indian children. And you know I am rather 
impatient and confused about this committee work, too, 
because I think, as Mary and a few other people here 
have said, I want to see something happen, I am so tired 
having the money go down the drain and not having the 
children benefit by this. No, 1, there are, you know, 
several things that could be done tnanedlately with very 
minimal cost. One of them , for instance, in Wellpinit — 
A 1 o. X here was talking about Wellpinit, and I happened to 
speak to the PTA there, I happen to know that Title I 
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monies are noc being used in that school, whether it’s 
the superintendents not applying for them according 
to the people in the state office. Title I monies are 
coming into that school. That is repeated all over the 
state. If money is coming in, where is it going? In 
Wellplnlt, kindergarten to Grade 12 they have one tape 
recorder when Title I monies would supply a great deal 
of materials. So I am very unhappy with, you know, the 
lack of action. I’d like to see something happening, and 
I’d like to be part of this. 

lyRSo DRUMHEL.LER: So this suggestion — there 

is definitely a conmittee or group of people, if we don’t 
want to call It a committee, that should start looking 
Into the funding, the request for It, and the way it’s 
used, whether or not it’s effective, 

SISTER MORGAN: That’s right, and in- 

vestigate what’s happening with it if It’s not there. If 
you have a counselor on paper and there Is no counselor 
acting, well, where Is the money going? Somebody is 
pocketing that money, you know. If you are receiving 
thousands of dollars in Title I and Title III funds and 
the children are not benefiting, who is getting the money? 

MRSo DRUMHEhLER: Now, this is a suggestion 

to me for standing conmtttee that does this, and if they 
learn something about it in one area and leam the method 



of digging out the materials, then they can serve to go 
to another area and impart what they know and share their 
Information* Not only that, but Duane’s idea of a news- 
paper can stimulate some of this. 

SISTER MORGAN I You know, it can take many 
different tasks, 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: All right. We have 

research and investigation and then follow-up to be doing. 

SISTER MORGAN: One of the most tremendous 

needs all over the state is, even if the teachers are 
of good will and even though they want to do something 
about it and they see something happening to these child- 
ren in the school, they can’t resist the structure, so 
you m®ed tribal support, I think, for in-service education 
and you can bring pressure to bear on the public school 
administration to get that done. It can be done with 
very Little money. It can be a workshop type thing once 
a month, and you can have tremendous impact, you know, 
within a very short time right in the classrooms with the 
teachers and the children, 

DRUMHELLER: Lloyd, has that gone on 

to answer more of your questions? 

iffi.. SMITH: Not clearly, I state again that 

at Least one part of the — I came to the meeting not 
even knowing that I was going to be reimbursed for my 



expenses. I didn^t even know that. And I am thinking 
about the following up that we are talking about in the 
committees and getting together for subsequent meetings to 
follow up on this one we are having now. Does the 
grant provide anything, because I am thinking of some 
tribes that don’t have much resources that might want 
some members who may want to come and attend these meetings 
Is there anything left in this proposal, this grant that 
you have got, to provide — is there anything, travel 
expenses for some of these people to come to these meetings 
MRS. DRUMHELLER • This grant was for 
$60,000,00. The research that has been done cost money. 

The paper work cost money. The administration of it cost 
money. The pre-conference participants were paid. The 
participant^; who came in now were paid. Very soon after 
the evaluation session, this grant will be over with. The 
funds will be spent from this grant. Now, we can follow 
this up by recommendations coming out of this group and 
this series of meetings and research and conferences that 
we have had by ^^iting another grant that might speak 
directly towards a set need. Or we might work through 
J.O.Md or through the education department at Fort Wright, 
which has now materialized as another alternative. We 
are going to have to come to grips with the fact that we 
won’t always be able to write grants in order to get these 



things done, that a certain amount of it is going to have 
to be on a voluntary basis, supported by either the in- 
dividual who wants to participate or by the tribe or by 
the educational institution he represents. We will have 
to start putting these things together in the best mix, 
and this brings up another point. Some of the things that 
I have begun to learn — and Jack Ridley pointed this out 
very well at the Cheney conference — that you have a 
structure of a university like this: The regents, the 

administration, the faculty, the administrative and suppor- 
tive services, and you write an Indian education grant, 
and it’s outside the walls of this structure. So it’s 
written out here (Indicating) . When the federal funding 
is chopped off, so is the Indian program. So these things 
have to start to be created in such a way that they are 
Integrated into the regular procedure, whether it’s a 
local school district, a school, no matter what it is. 

It has to be an integral part of that in order to last. 

Now, the other thing that I think we have all come in 
contact with is right now Indian education is a hot item 
in in the Office of Education, in OEO, and in these 

other places, I ran across some things last fall that 
was EDA, Part C. It am anted to Head Start funds for 
Indian children. They told me in that office that nobody 
had turned in a piece of paper for that. No one had written 



a proposal. No one had said, ’*This person will direct it. 
It will affect these children on these reservations.” 

No one request was made for these funds, and so it went 
back in the regular channels and was distributed elsewhere 
Now, I think you need to get to a point where those who 
are in contact with those offices and get them out here 
and find out where those sources are, but I think that 
Indian education may be somewhat short lived. It’s 
fashionable now. They are very Interested in it. They 
know that the needs are there, but how long will that be 
one of the highest priorities in those offices. We don’t 
know that. We have got to get into the framework, so 
we get it into the regular channels. We have got to 
vvork fast In order to get it done while the Interest 
is there, where the money is. But how we get together 
next time, we are going to have to figure that out. 

It may be done with a grant next time, but we may have to 
go out of our own resources somehow and it may be, if 
we can’t afford everybody to speak, we may have to have 
some regional things, like something down in the Vancouver 
Portland area, maybe something in the Bellingham area, 
maybe something up in the Missoula area, something like 
that. But if we can’t afford to get altogether, let’s 
try to do that, if that is your wish, 

MRS. HILIAIRE: May I kill another dog, or 



the same old dog again? You know, I have heard for years 
and years that there is educational money for Indiana, 
and it goes begging, the white people say. And then I 
hear Indians practically on their knees groveling for money 
There doesn’t seem to be any way — what that man back 
there represented this morning, you know, while we are 
spilling our guts trying to prove we are here, and he 
says, ”Where are you?" Until we establish -- I g back 
to this confounded word of equivalence, we are not equal 
to whites. We are not trying to be white. But we are 
trying to make a place in this world for ourselves. When 
we have a place in the world in terms of people’s thinking 
— when the man asked the questions about, "What more can 
we do except hanging ourselves?" We can do no more except 
dy^'ng in front of him. We can do no more. We have been 
doing what we feel is necessary to say, you know, "America, 
we are here." And in our very being, in our very existence 
there are some significant differences between us, and 
that is not bad, because we have accomplished — we have 
accommodated these differences through suffering. I think 
we’d like to try to accommodate them through participation, 
which means we ’on’t want to cut you completely off, but 
at least we want to go halfway. We want to have some 
kind of saying, and this report from EDA — I know verjr 
well in this state there were at least four different 



Indian organized written programs, 1 recall childhood 
education, and they didn't even get passed the first door, 
because they said, well you know, "This can't come under 
the guidelines," so if you are outside the guidelines, how 
can you possibly come up under the guidelines. To again 
get back to what Tandy said, there is our significant 
differences. There are some contradicotry sittaations 
that have to be straightened out, but until there are 
two entitles, there can be no viable negotiation. You 
can't deal with a nothing. You can't deal with an "X" 
on a piece of paper, which is the way the white people 
have liked to deal with us, the biggest representation. 

The classic example of this is the treaties. As soon as 
they got the "X" of the Indian leaders , then they were 
satisfied. Nothing has been ever done, so I get back 
to the point: If we don't establish our existence, and 

if our existence doesn't become real, all we can say here, 
the good ideas that Mr, Si John indicated, the plea of 
information from there and the suggestion of participation 
from here can't be fulfilled, I guess that is all. 

, DRUMHEL1£R: But can't we move in that 

direction if we say we want more Indian counselors? 

MRS, HILIAIRE: I think that is what we 

have been saying. 



MRS, DRUMHELLERi And that is what we have 



been saying? 
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MRS. HILLAIRE; Yes. 

ms. DRUMHEELERi Then going about all the 
steps that have to take place in order to get them, 

ms . HILLAIRE t But the proposal or the — 
that have to take place -- what do you call it? 

ms . DRUMHELLER : The grant , 

ms, HILLAIRE: No, what Mrs, Covington 

-- that seems to be the start, 

ms, DR.UMHELI£R: That seems to be the start, 

and I think we agree there, and we have moved in that 
direction. We know that we want a standing education 
coiranlttee, hopefully under the Pacific Northwest Indian 
Center, depending on the action of the trustees. We know 
we can go elsewhere if that is the way It’s directed. We 
seem to have — correct me if I am wrong — a consensus 
of opinion that we should continue getting together some- 
how, and this will depend on some of the action that 
happens in the next couple of weeks. This will be coiranuni- 
cated back to you. Do we have anything else that should 
come before this group? We have our committees set for 
the evaluation. There will be two days, incidentally, of 
evaluation. These don't necessarily need to be consecu- 
tive, Is there anything else that anyone wishes to bring be 
fore the conference before we adjourn? 
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what Father Connolly brought up regarding the coming 
Northwest Indian Education Conference which will be held, 

I imagine, in October, and that we tie in with this, I 
believe the chairman of the Yakima conference should be 
contacted to perhaps get on the agenda and to also present 
the materials of the findings of this conference, because 
there will be more representatives at this conference, 
a lot more tribes than are represented here now- 

MRS , DRUMHELLER: Now, I have to ask a 

procedure on that? Would I be butting in if I wrote that 
kind of a letter? Should that kind of a letter come from 
some of the Indian participants here? Are there Indian 
participants who would ordinarily be going to that con- 
ference? These are things I don’t know, and I don't know 
the procedure on how representatives of this conference 
could go and share what they have done here. 

Ml, SMITH: I don’t think there would be 

any hang up there at all with getting -- 

MRS. DRUMIEEIER: I am a little shy some- 

times, too. 

MR, SMITH: But I know how this conference 

originated back in 1964, and it's moved each year from a 
different conference, and the conference is planned by 
the tribe itself, and I know last year when we held it at 
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Warm Springs, I wrote to 11 tribes asking them for what 
they wanted to bring before the conference, I am sure 
that Mr. Snorgel (phonetic) would welcome any organizations, 
suggestions, or anything that you might want to present, 

MS. DRUMELLERj Duane? 

MR, McGinnis : if it's necessary that an 

Indian write the letter, I would be willing to write a 
letter and send what information I have on the conference 
to him, because I feel it's important that everybody at 
the conference here attempt to pass on what they have 
learned here to everybody that they possibly can within 
the Indian community and get as many people Involved that 
are not here as possible. 

MR, SI JOHN: Yes, Just one more thing 

here: I do want to, on behalf of this survey, thank, 

first of all, all the people that came especially those 
of you whom I have contacted, tribal counci Imen, tribal 
chairmen, educational counselors, teachers' aides, and 
anyone else whom I contacted and I Invited to this 
conference, I appreciate your attendance. Now, I don't 
want you to go away from this meeting disheartened as far 
as follow-up is concerned, I have in my brief case in 
my car a letter specifically requested by the secretary 
of the Northwest Affiliated Tribes, who is Lucy Covington, 
requesting that I serve as a panelist on education at the 



Northwest Affiliated Tribal Convention in Portland this 
year. I have also been invited by Tom Halfmoon to 
attend this educational conference in Yakima. So that the 
message of this conference and the programs which I have 
tried to discern as problem areas in education, these 
things I will bring up to the delegates at both of these 
conferences. So do not be disheartened perhaps by the 
fact that we are kind of struggling around a little bit. 
Indian education Is not going to die on the vine, and I 
will do anything that I possibly can to try and facilitate 
this and to continue the program in any way, manner 
possible, 

MRS. DRUMHELIER: Thank you, Hank, Tandy? 

MR, WILBUR: I am a little bit puzzled, I 

suppose most of the people are ready to go home, just like 
I am. When we came together this morning, I thought we were 
going to get some committees up to put In the nitty-gritty 
items that are necessary to come up with some good recom- 
mendations on these 9 or 10 items listed here as a result 
of the recent confab the last two days. What are we plan- 
ning now? Is the evaluation time going to do this, or how 
does the Individual Indian have his input into whatever 
item he Is interested in, because certainly we only hit 
the very — we only titled the thing. We never got Into 
the real thing that is bothering our Indian children. 



MRS. DRUMHELLER^ Well,, the kind o.t 



feeling and sense that I have gotten out o£ this is that 
there are some special and specific areas; they overlap 
and they have bearing on each other,; but there are some 
specific areas that we have set as priorities, whatever 
we call them, and they seem to be communications Indian 
values, student to student actlviciesj pressure points, 
legislative, and so forth, validity of materials, definition 
of educational goals, these seem to be it. Now, whatever 
we call these, we are not sure at this point, If it’s 
done at the Pacific Northwest Indian Center, J.O.M, 
educational department, Fort Wright, I think what we should 
do is communicate back using these topics, because we 
have all the headings, unless ypu want to correct them 
now. Using these as a place to start, finding out from 
the participants at this conference which of these 
conunlttees specific areas they are the most interested 
In, and create the structures once we know where it’s 
going to find a home. Does that seem logical to anybody? 
Hank? 

m. SIJOHN^ In reply to Tandy's inquiry, 

I would like to calm his apprehensions as well as the 
apprehensions of many of the delegates here, I know that 
Emmet Oliver, the newly appointed director of Indian 
education, was very thoroughly concerned about this report 



that I gave yesterday, or the day before. And, in fact, 
he specifically asked for the schools in the State of 
Washington, and I gave him the numbers of the schools in 
the State of Washington. So that very definitely, I think 
what we have given him here is some food for thought on 
the difficulties in the various areas and on the various 
reservations and in the various schools which he will be 
directly concerned with. And I think that he will try to 
make some improvements and see to it that the Improvements 
are maintained and the Implementation of improved programs, 
curriculum, and so forth carried on. So that Emmet Oliver 
is interested greatly, and to contact him and to get him 
dovm to our reservation, 1 know very definitely that should 
anything arise upon any reservation, I could request 
his services and eKpertise as well as any other qualified 
personnel. So this much I would like to give to the members 
of the Washington — the delegates from the State of 
Washington, because he is very greatly interested in his 
work and in his new position. 

MRS, DRU^fl^ELLER^ Tandy, was your question 
answered, do you feel? Look, let's go at it another wayi 
Do you feel that something has been resolved? 

MEi. WILBUR.; I just don't know. 

MRS. DRUbmELLER; You don't know? 

MR, WILBUR: No, I really don’ t, because, for 
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instance, our input — ' and I respect Henry very much for 
the work he's donee It has good things in it, and I am 
sure that something is going to come out of that, Henry. 

I feel confident about that* However, on the other hand, 
you still have some things that were brought out here by 
different people during this conference in which we only 
touched the highlights® We do not know exactly what is 
underneath everything. There were topics i t they brought 
out — those topics that — or I brought out one myself 
in which I have had no opportunity to yet actually define 
and Identify the real nitty-gritty problems that are 
hurting the Indian children® And I mean, it’s not coming 
to any kind of a resolution that I can see, unless some- 
body sits down and starts writing it down on paper. That 
is what I mean, 

MRS. DRUMiELLER: That suggestion to me 

is that you would like to see some more conmittees actually 
formed to do specific things, 

MR, WILBURi Follow-up, 
mSo DRUMHELLERj Follow-up? 

MR. WILBUR; Yes. 

J®,S. COVINGTON; ^feybe I am starting it 
off. Supposing I say I will volunteer to be on No, 5 
here, to be a member of that committee, Mel Tonasket 
said he would like to be on No, 7. 



MS, DRUMHELLER* All right, Lucy, you want 



it. 



MRS, COVINGTON: So that we can get this 

thing started. We can talk about it all the time. 

MS. DRUMHELLER: That is a good idea. Shall 

we start the first one. Let's start with the first one. 
How many want to be on the communication conmittee? Don't 
worry, we will get this on the record. We will sort it 
out through the notes. On the communication committee, 
Duane McGinnis, Blane Hoyt, Jim Wynn, John King, Gilbert 
Minthorn. 

MS. COVINGTON: May I make a suggestions 

We have a student here that would be very Interested in 
communications, Dale Kohler, 

MS. DRUMELLER: Dale Kohler, how do you 

spell that? 



MS. COVINGTON: 


K-O-H-L-E-R, 


MS. DRUMHELLER: 


Address? 


MS. COVINGTON: 


Inchellum. 


MS. DRUMHELLER: 


All right. We will take 



the second corranlttee, values. Mary Hillaire, Tandy Wilbur 
Denny Leonard, Junette Morgan, Marjorie Hill. On the 
student to student thing, recruitment, tutoring, retention 
MS. COVINGTON: May I? On that No. 2, 

you were haggling about the heading of that. Did we have 



It committee on cult'.tral value difference? Then it would 



be everybody's, or do you just want two people, or just 
Leave ic as it is? 

MRS^ DRUMHELLER: No, I mean, that started 

us off on a long thing (laughter). Yes, shall we say just 
committee on values? 

MRS, COVINGTON* All right, I forgot it, 

all right, 

l^S, DRUMHELLER: And the commit tee can 

define It, It’s just committee on values, 

MRS, COVINGTON: Now, student to student, 

NE.S, DRUMHELLER: Now, we are on student to 

student, recruiting, tutoring, retention, Indian to Anglo 
— Anglo to Indian, funding, student to administration and 
vice versa, administration to student, those kinds of 
relationships, Lowell Curley, Sidney Stone, that is two 
from the Portland area. Do you want to be on that one, 
Blane? 

t®,, HOYT: As it ties in with the first 

one . 

iyffi.S. DRUMHELLER: Blane Hoyt and John King, 

as it ties in with the first area of cormminlcatlon, 

COVINGTON: t/Jhlle suggesting names, 

again we have a very good student going to Eastern, His 
name Is Virgil Gunn, I don't know his address, but I think 



you can get It. And then possibly Bertha Russell « 
MRS, DRUMHELLER; Virgil Gunn, Bertha 



Russell . 

MR, MINTHORNi Can I get a name from our 
Indian studies program, Ron Pawn (phonetic) . 

I^S, DRUMHELLER: Ron Pawn from LaGrande, 

What we will do with this committee list Is write what 
we have got and leave some space to fill In some more 
names, send It out to you. Okay, pressure points, how 
to apply pressure to legislatures, administrations, 
regents . 

MRS, COVINGTON: Mel Tonasket, 

MRS, DRUNHELLER: All right, Mel Tonasket, 

Duane McGinnis — an alternate -- Mary Hillaire, Betty 
Drumheller - — if I can, if that Is all right with you? 

1®.S, COVINGTON: I can be an alternate, 

MIS. DRUMHELLER: Lucy Covington will be 

an alternate In the student to student thing. Bob 
Parisian, student at Cheney, 

MRS. SKANNEN: I'd like to be on the 

student to student, 

lffi.S. DRUNHELLER: Hillary Skannen, student 

to student, 

MR, TONASKET: Would it be possible for 

two parties to get into these conmittees later? I think 



Dr* Ridley would be interested in some of these, and he 
might select one? 

DRUMHELLERi Yes, that will be entirely 
possible. Madge Raya, okay, Joe Hoptowit, student to 
student. Bernie Thomas from Western Washington on the 
student to student category. Darlene McCarty Is an 
alternate on student to student. 

bRe MINTHORN* like to be an alternate 

on that. 



I^S. DRUMHELLER* Gilbert Minthorn is an 
alternate on student to student. Bill Johnson, Cheney, 
student to student. 

MR. McGINNIS: Could I be an alternate on 

Indian values? 

f®.S, DRIMIELLER: Duane McGinnis, alternate 

on Indian values -- excuse me, just values. Validity of 
materials, distribution, there was a suggestion that we 
make a proposal to bring people into a major conference. 
Well, there are values, again, validity of subject material, 
delivery of subject material, location of people, directory 
of education programs, and so on. 

f^So HILIAIREj Darrell Phare of Evergreen 

State. 



t®.S. DRUM1EL1£R? Okay, Lucy Covington, 
Darrell Phare, Evergreen State College, Shirley Palmer 
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on validity of materials, Tony Hollow, Landy James from 
Swinomish on validity of materials. Definition of educa- 
tional goals: Lloyd Smith, Darlene McCarty, Hank SiJohn, 

^tory Hillaire, Lowell Curley, and an alternate, Denny 
Leonard and an alternate John King, ftergaret Ullman, 
Umatilla — Emmet Oliver mentioned this yesterday ■ — 

Blane Hoyt, Sidney Stone. 

MR, WILBUR: Let's see the third group. 

I'd like to offer on that, 

MIS. DRUMIELLER: Tandy Wilbur on the student 

to student. Bud Langan, validity of materials. 

CURLEY : Could I recommend a name from 

Evergreen State College, Karen Riley, 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: Karen Riley, Evergreen 

State College, There was anothex’ name over here somewhere. 
No? Who else has all this free time to serve on committees 
I think this Is a good — Cecilia? 

MIS. ABRAHAMSON: What does this mean? 

J®.S, DRUMIELLER: Whereabouts? 

ms, ABRAHAMSON: No, 9, 

MRS, DRUMIELUIR; Well, vehicle to make 
changes, maybe you would want to establish — she asked 
what this meant — people 'tdio had in depth information on 
a particular issue that could prepare themselves to make 
these kinds of presentations to a faculty senate or to 



get a couirse into a school or maybe to lobby a legislator, 
and maybe they would need some sort of special training 
to do this. Maybe they wouldn't but that type of thing 
on special training to do certain things, maybe special 
training to write press releases, this type of thing. 

Bud Langan, he wanted both student to 
student and definition of educational goals. We have In 
the room with us a couple of our participants one of whom 
is a high school teacher and another a college teacher. 

Are there any particular areas that you would like to 
serve on, or that you think some of the other fellows 

that were here would? 

GREEN: Mike Green. I thought you were 

asking for Indian participants on this thing? 

ms. DRUMHELLER: Okay, let's cover that. 

A question has just arisen on this, and I think that this 
group should make the determination. Do you want Anglos 
serving on this connnittee, on these committees? 

MR, WILBUR: I would, very definitely so, 

because what we are trying to do, as Indian people, is 
trying to help ourselves. We do need help. I don't think 
there is any room for putting a dividing line or things 
like this. There is no purpose in it. What we want is 
all the resources people and the brains and intelligence 
that we can get to put together a — come up with the 
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best kind of solution we can find. 

bffi,. GREEN: In which case, I volunteer for 

that pressure point committee. 

MRS, DRUMHELLER: Okay, Mike Green, pressure 



points . 

MR. TONASKET: I think we do need the 

non-Indian expertise in some fields, but I think basically 
the committee should be composed of Indians, When they 
get into these problem ax'eas, then they can contact others, 

DRUMHELLER: And they can invite 

someone in, but the nucleus should be Indian. 

MR. TONASIffiT: I think that is my personal 




feeling, 

ms. DRUMHELLER: I think the pressure 

points is going to regents and going to administrations 
along with the Indian committees is probably valuable, 
but then you can make a determination inside the committeei 
each coimnittee can make that determination within its 
own area that it's working in who they need, how they need 
them, this sort of thing, tteude? 

MRS, HOLLOW: Could I be an alternate on 

pressure points, if time allows, I would like to be, 

ms, DRUMHELLER: Maude Hollow, alternate 

on pressure points, Tony? 

m. HOLLOW: I Just want to ask; I thought 
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thefe was another suggestion made for assessment and 
evaluation* I noticed it wasn't on the list. Was there 
a purpose? 

MRS, DRUMlELLERi Well, that blackboard 
of mine was so well organized, I am sure that ~- 

Ml, HOLLOW^ I was thinking somebody beat 
me to it. That is the reason. 

ms* DRUmELLER: Walt a minute. It is 

under 6, 8, and 3, They have evaluation as a separate 
one and assessment of programs. 

m, HOLLOW: Well, is that over all assess- 

ment, or is that just assessment for that particular 
area? 

m, WILBUR: I think we have got two things 

mixed up here, Betty. That is assessment of programs, 
and the conrmittee you set up was assessment of this con- 
ference, 

ms. DRUMHELLER: Right, in the conference 

deliberations we talked about assessment and evaluation. 
After we have the goals set and after we come up with 
things to implement those goals, we should continually 
evaliiate that so we are going where we want to go. Now, 
the other thing was evaluation of this conference, and 
that committee was set a little while ago, a half, three 
quarters of an hour, whenever It was. Does that clarify 
O 
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your question? 



MR. HOLLOW: Yes, 

ms. DRIMHELLER: Okay. Shall I lead that 

conimlttee that Is going to evaluate the conference? You 
know who you are that volunteered. Do you want to raise 
your hands? The ones to evaluate this conference were 
Hank, Don, Blane, Darlene and Junette, Okay, Now, is 
there a feeling that we have gone somewhere? 

m. WILBUR- I feel batter. 

ms. DRUMHELLER; Tandy feels better, 

m, MILES: If Tandy is happy, I am happy. 

MRS. DRUMHELLER: Okay, So we have re- 

solved committees and directions that they want to go and 
some of the people that will start out with — who will 
serve on them, those committees, will be free to invite 
whoever else they want to aboard. We will know shortly 
under whose auspices the committees will be meeting, John? 
m. KING: (Discussion off the record.) 

ms. DRUMHELLER: Art Denmiart, Craig, 

Alaska, for student to student and values. Tandy? 

m., WILBUR: One more question before I go 

home now: Do these committees get together now? We 

didn’t designate a chairman for each committee or a leader 
or whether we might want to designate them as such, but 
they should be, and we should designate when and where and 
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how they might want to meet* 

MRS* DRUI^ELLERl I think that would be 
a natural duty of the staff on this grant, to coimnunlcate 
with all of us and to coimnunicate with these people as soon 
as we find out where we are going to be, and then I think 
in corresponding with them to find out some of the other 
points of how often to meet* We might send out just a 
questionnaire that covers these points, and, you know, 
whether or not they have the funds to get to a meeting. 

All right, now, just these committees would be standing 
committees, and they are going tc go out and do this 
research and they are going to make recommendations, try 
to move everything ahead. How often do you think they 
ought to get back together as a whole to report back what 
they have been doing in their own areas? 

WILBUR; You should give them two or 
three weeks, but it shouldn’t be too long. We want to 
get this thing going, 

MRS, DRUMiELLERi Tandy is going to give 
them two or three weeks. 

MR. WILBUR; I don’t mean meet every two 
or three weeks. I mean the first time, 

t®.S, DRUMffiLlER; We are saying then that 
as the committees work then, there should be a time when 
they all get back together again, a decent Interval, Okay, 
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We will do that. We will make those determinations, I think, 
maybe on a questionnaire type thing that we could send to 
each other. They could say, we could meet quarterly, 
you know, six times a year, annually, whatever. Is there 
anything else that anyone wants to bring before Che body? 
Cecilia? 

MRS, ABRAHAMSON: I did not volunteer on 

any of these committees for the reason that 1 will bring 
back the Information that I gathered with other council 
members, and we will discuss It, If there are funds 
available, we will send members to be involved. We will 
send the names of these we recommend to serve on the 
committees , 

ms, DRUMHELI£R: Well, the funds, there 

will be no funds for the work of these coiranlttees Immediately 
MRS. ABRAHAIEON: Well, that is what I mean, 

that it will be the tribal responsibility, so I will not 
commit myself until I discuss it with the other trlbol 
people, 

MRS. DRIJMEffiLI^R: Cecilia, do you want 

some extra copies of this to take home, and would you 
communicate back to Hank SiJohn, myself, and so on in the 
Indian Center, who wants to serve on what? 
ms, ABRAHAMSON I Yes. 
ms, DRUMHELliER: Okay, anything else? 



LEONARD: Sidney Stone didn’t get a 

chance to talk about the Indian-Chtcano Chicano Indian 
studies center. 

ms, DRUMHELLER: That's right. Sidney 

Stone has come prepared, and we didn’t get to go into this 
as much as we would like to have. We did yesterday, when 
Emery was able, to communicate many of the things that 
were happening in Montana, Sidney has been working on a 
Chicano studies thing with some success, and so I think 
that might give us an idea of the kind of things that 
we might do, Sidney? 

MISS STONE: What basically has happened 

Is there is an Air Force base that has been vacant for 
two years, and we are trying to obtain the base and create 
a Chicano- Indian study program on this base. And what the 
school would be, it would be the equivalent — the under- 
graduate studies people would be attending three colleges 
within the area: Lynn Benton Community College, the 

Oregon College of Education, and Oregon State, They 
would also have classes directly Involved with Indian 
culture and Chicano culture. We would have the ec[uivalenGy 
of a high school credential available. We would have 
vocational training and orientation of preparation for 
junior college, and an under-divlslon of other studies 
for individuals so that if they wanted to, say, come back. 



for Instance, where they dropped out of school and they 
have had no opportunity to complete their high school 
education, and they have had maybe family responsibilities 
that have resti'icted their capabilities of going to school, 
we would give them housing. There would be medical trained 
people there capable of dealing with training them in 
health, and also we would have a day-care center for 
children, so that primarily the individuals that we will 
be reaching out to try to draw into this — if we are 
able to obtain it there and if we are able to set up 
the school and create it and get the funding for It, 
we will draw people from heads of households, individuals 
who are coming from a situation that they would like to 
go back into the educational system, whether it be 
vocational or academic, so they can achieve some kinds 
of understanding of the system that they are dealing with, 
but on their own terms, on the terms of the Chlcanos and 
on the terms of the Indians. So the school would be 



measured by Indian standards and by Chlcano standards, 
not by white standards. The school would have academic 
settings that are human settings, not these kinds of 
classroom situations where you go in and you have 
number of students with one teacher. We plan to set up 
the kind of educational system that is more on a one-to- 
one basts or in a small group basis, and it’s more action- 
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oriented kind of training rather than reading from books, 
because the people that would be drawn into this- program 
are individuals that are turned off by going to school 
and having sit by the hours and read books | it would 
mean nothing to those men. The educational system that 
is set up now within the State of Oregon and throughout 
the whole United States Is totally white-oriented, and 
the lectures, the educational materials used are white- 
oriented. So what we plan to do, if it’s possible to get 
the backing of the Indian people and of the Chlcano people 
within the Pacific Northwest and if we are able to ob- 
tain it there, and if we are able to create this kind of 
educational system tomorrow for Indian people and Chicano 
people, we would set up our own educational equivalency 
kind of situations. The people that we would draw in that 
would be lecturers would be trained personnel within various 
vocational fields. They would be measured in terms of 
their capabilities and not in terms of the standards set 
by white people. Although our people will be going from 
our programs Into lecture division programs in other 
colleges and other universities, we will see that whatever 
our Instructors are doing will be accredited by, you know, 
the state and by the schools that our people will be going 
to from this school that we are creating. 

But the essential thing that seems to be 
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needed and the thing that I keep hearing people speak about 
is that the materials that the students are going to be 
dealing with have to be on their own terms, within their 
own culture, within their own life styles, not a re- 
adjustment and a changing of a human being to be what some- 
one else expects them to be, but allowing that human 
being to be whatever they are and to grow In whatever 
direction that they want to grow, and to make decisions 
for themselves. For too long, you know, white people have 
been making mistakes for the Indians, you know, mistakes 
for the Chlcanos. Now, we are saying, you know, let 
us --give us the responsibility of making decisions, and 
when we do make the decision, sure we will make mistakes, 
but at least we will be doing something. So I thought 
a nxmber of newsletters kind of things for CISCO ■ — 

CISCO is the surname for Chlcano-Indtan studies program 
of Oregon, It’s only like a corporation, the main base 
of what started the creating of this school. We don’t 
know what we are going to name the school. Many of the 
Indian people within the Portland area are disturbed 
by the fact that the organization has been named CISCO. 

They say this is too much like a Chlcano name and you 
push the Indians aside, you put everything Chlcano first 
and Indians seconds. And they are afraid of this. So when 
we create the board of trustees for the school, there will 
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be equal representation of Indian people and Chicano 
people within the board. There will also be equal 
representation of the Indian people within this school, 
the students, and the Chicano people, and there is going 
to have to be a great deal of understanding on both sides 
to make a go of this, so that one group couldn't dominate 
and destroy the other ones capability of being who they 
are, but rather maybe dealing with raclsni for the first 
time. You know, for too long the Indian people and the 
Chicano people and the black people have been separated. 

They have been divided « And so we fight among ourselves 
tribally, and we fight among ourselves and say, ’’Well, 
at least I am better than a Chicano.” We take pride in 
the fact that the Indian people are the most destitute 
minority. They say, ”Well, at least, I am something; I 
am the most destitutes” You have to have something to 
believe in. This school is going to have to take a 
lot of time and a lot of effort and a lot of understanding, 
and that means the backing of many of the tribes within 
the Pacific Northwest, and that means interest and 
active Involvement, and that means sending people to the 
school, relating them to the school, so that they know 
that educational 'Opportunity is there and that they can 
take advantage of it. You know, trying to recruit Indian 
students to, like, Portland State is next to an impossibility 
O 
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because there is nothing there that I can say, 

Portland State, you know. It’s a good school," but there 
Is nothing there for the student that comes to Portland 
State, You are totally isolated. You are in the middle 



of the city. You have great difficulty finding any 
other Indian students to relate to, and you are totally 
lost and Isolated away from the old way of life. This 



is what is so fantastic about the idea of a Chicano- 
Indian studies program within the State of Oregon, because 
if it can happen up here, it can happen in Montana, These 
are the things. It’s going to mean that the educational 
system is going to accoramouate the Indian life style 
and no longer be making the Indian people become whatever 
they want them to be, but rather let them be what they 
are. If we can find a stronger base, a stronger sense of 
unity among ourselves and be able to reach out and communi- 
cate with other people -- we are coming from the same places 
They are Chicano and black, but we ai'e all in the same 
place with the poor white people. It’s not purely a 
racial issue. It has to do with economic issues, and it 
has to do with priorities the white people have set, up 
to this time, and the priorities are money. They are not 
human beings; it’s money, and it’s a piece of paper. It’s 
not a human being. So we are just dependent on everybody. 
What we want to communicate at a school like CISCO is that 
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yourself depends only on one thing, that you exist, that 
you are a human being, and all these other things that 
make you what you are. Just the fact that you exist, 
and then you don't have to live with this kind of racism 
we have lived with in the society. You can reach out and 
you can touch other human beings, and you can realize that 
you are you and they are they. They can be what they are 
and that because of the color of their skin, because of 
cultural identification, because of values, we all have 
a right to be whatever we are, and maybe the decision is 
for us not to have these decisions made outside of our- 
selves, So I will pass out some of the proposals, and 
1 think it will go to various areas rather than Individual 
people so that you can carry them back to your areas and 
explain what is going on in the State of Oregon. Explain 
the need for moral support and for actual support. There 
is an address. Senator Hatfield has created a task force 
that is going to deal with the decision as to what will 
become of the idea. Me have an address that you can write 
to and say that you can — state that you support the 
creation of an Indian and Chicano study program. These 
are the kinds of pressure points that right now we are 
talking about on paper. These things can be happening. 

Me need your help because — I don’t know, I know when 
Hatfield a couple of weeks ago — I met with Hatfield, I 
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have always believed the man was a fool, and 1 really 
believe it now. His statements were unbelievable. He 
said he was concerned about the Indians and the Chicanos. 
They are not human problems. They are problems -- he 
was concerned about Indian-Chicano problems, and he realized 
that the Chicanos haven't been in the State of Oregon, 
but the Indians have been there a while. That is how he 
felt about the Indian people. He was concerned that 



museums weren’t adequate for the display of artifacts 
and skeletons. He wasn’t concerned with the fact that 
human beings are being shut out, that human beings are 
being lost. He is concerned about what was in the past. 
He refuses to deal with today. You know, you know, that 
makes me very sad to know that this man is heading a 
task force and is representing me In the senate, and he 



doesn’t even know what a human being is. 



So we have got to deal with these people. 



We just can’t let them go on the way they are, and we have 
got to deal with other people, and with other hijman beings, 
and that has nothing to do with race. It has to do with 
human beings. That is what it’s all about. So I hope 
you will support CISCO, and I hope you will be able to 
get the backing of our people and of your regions and of 
your tribes so we can deal with these people, so we can 
create a new kind of educational system, one that is 
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representative of human beings and not just objects, pieces 
of paper. 

. DRUlSfflELLER I Thank you, Sidney, 

Does anybody have any questions about the 
program that is developing in the State of Oregon? 

MR, lYALLi I have about six. Is this on 
a volunteer basts? 

MISS STONE: Everything that has been 

done up to this point is on a volunteer basis, and most 
of the Individuals that are working are urban Portland 
Indians. The Valley Migrants League within the Salem 
area is allowing us to use like their mail to send out 
newsletters or whatever we need to do. We have two in- 
dividuals coming from Jesuit settings that are volunteering 
to serve, and we are going to be losing those individuals 
as of this next week, so we are seeking now funding through 
just about any source that we possibly can so we can pay 
at least one individual who is, you know, deeply involved 
and who is willing to spend the time and effort that it 
is going to take to keep it together, and so we are 
talking our funding through church organizations and 
corporations 5 anything that we can try to deal with. We 
haven* t any at this time. All the people that are involved 
in the various levels, creating the academic standards, 
creating what we will have, the equivalency of an 
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accredldatlon for our structures, help and day-care 
centers, media, public relations, all these people that 
are working in these various areas are volunteering their 
time, and it is really an effort to try to get these 
things done when you don^t have the time, you don’t have 
the money, and you can't devote all your energies to it. 

So there are just a lot of people putting 
in minutes and a few hours and time whenever they can 
get it in, so, you know, the bonds that are keeping us 
going are really spiritual more than anything else. It 
is pretty remarkable that it has happened, that there is 
a unification between the Indians and Chlcano people. 

These are some of the things that have 
happened at the University down there, some of the kinds 
of actions that have come out of disruptions between the 
two groups, between the Indian and Chlcano p^eople down 
there and still willing to go ahead and^al with them. 

The tribes create a foundation. This is an Indian value, 
this is a language culture, whatever you want, and this 
is Chlcano. That doesn't mean that I am better than you 
or you're better than I, but we deal with It together, and 
if I can respect where you are coming from, maybe you can 
respect where I am coming from. 

As far as possibility of funding, we may 
get some from H.E.W., that Is one possibility, but every- 
O 




thing else is on a volunteer basis. 

Any other questions? Is there anyone else 
that wants one o£ these? 

MRS, DRUMHELLERj I think that this experi- 
ence that has just been I'elated to us shows that through 
voluntary effort a certain amount of things can happen, 

I think probably the other two components there are help 
from government agencies and private sources and our own 



resources , 



m. DENNY LEONARD I If I could just add 



a little bit more to what Sidney has said, I would 
appreciate some information from different tribes and 
different educational organizations, and what we would 



like to know is curriculum that Is relevant to the different 
areas in the Northwest, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, so we can expand to everyone and that the program 
is being aimed toward heads of families who can’t afford 
to go back to school. So we just need an input of ideas, 
MRS, DRUMHELLER: I think maybe this could 

just be sent to the communication committee, that part of 

1 

their function could be the collection and distribution 
of materials that can be shared In studies or approaches 
to some of the programs, I think this is very good, 

Dan, 

lYALLj There are some examples down in 
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Pasco, primarily its minorities, that were drop-outs of 
the school system. "'here is a school in East Pasco that 
is funded under U.R.R.D, that is geared toward drop-outs, 
primarily high school drop-outs and it is quite unique 
in structure and study, and so on* They study all the 
way from calculus to third grade mSi.therM,ttcs all at the 
same table, and I think possibly this group might well 
visit or write and inquire how they are able to operate. 

MRS, DRUiyHELlERj For the information of the 
record, U.R.R.D. is Urban Rural Racial Development, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Are there any other reports or sharing of 
information from other schools, other areas, that we would 
like to do here before we go? 

MR, LEONARD; I brought a video tape with 
me to the meeting, I didn’t think we would have time to 
use it, Nfeybe I should have contacted you earlier, but 
it is a video tape of the introduction to our orientation 
center. We started in January and we have covered things 
such as Indian habits and discipline in the home, religion, 
and we have had the high school students come down from 
the highschool and talk to the grade school teachers about 
what they felt was wrong or what they felt was good when 
they went through grade school, celebrations and eval'aations 
This introduction tape kind of explains what the whole 



program is involved with, and I would like to leave it 
with the Center here and they might use it in different 
areas. You can dub this on one inch or half-inch. You 
might be able to use it, 

6 DRUMHELLERi Thank you very nruch, 

I am sure it will be invaluable to the people working on 
committees when they get to that point. Thank you very 
much, and our thanks to CISCO for sending this up to 
us, 

MR, LEONARDS That is not exactly right. 

It comes from the Confederated Tribes, 

MRS, DRUMHELl£R.s This is the Confederated 
Tribes of Warm Springs, I’m sorry, I’m sorry, 

Iffi., LEONARD: I have problems with CISCO, 

MRS- DRUMHELLER: Excuse me, Denny, We 

got the correct credit in there, I think. 

Is there anything else anyone would like to | 

bring before the group? | 

Thank you all very much for coming, j 

(Tandy Wilbur then complimented Betty 
Dnmiheller personally for the work she had done for the 
conference,) 
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